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“Like our National Flag, the Scout uniform 
inspires respect wherever it appears. It is 
the duty of all good citizens to see that 
nothing is done to sully the character of its 
wearers. It is the emblem of all we hold 
dear in family, school, church, and state.” 


Do you get the full meaning of that? Dan Beard, 
National Scout Commissioner, is expressing the feeling 
in the hearts of millions of men and women all over the 
country. How they love and respect the Scout in his 
official uniform! 


But more than that! He is saying just what every 
true Scout thinks about the grand symbol of his organ- 
ization—the official uniform. A fellow is mighty lucky 
when he’s entitled to wear one. And the thrill of slipping 
into one is worth giving up a lot of things to have. 


But, fortunately, you don’t have to sacrifice one 
thing to get the official Scout uniform: 


Get it this easy way without spending a dime. 


It’s the Libby Scout Plan. Have you heard about it? 
It’s approved by Scout Headquarters. Scouts all over 
the country have used it to get complete uniforms with- 
out cost. They say it works like a charm, and it does, too. 


You don’t sell a thing or canvass for money. 


Do you want to know all about it? Do you want a 
new Scout uniform at no cost? Then just do this. 


Mail us this coupon today. We'll tell you just how to 
get the official Scout uniform and other Scout equip- 
ment without cost. But that’s not all. We'll give you a 
special reward absolutely free for just writing in. Grab 


a pen; fill in the coupon now. Libby, M€Neill & Libby. 
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Address: Libby, M¢Neill & Libby, Dept. BL-31, Welfare Bldg., Chicago 
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Place, time of meeting 
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From 
over to Cover 


AROLD M. SHERMAN’S 
two-part football story, 
Fighting Eleven! starts with a darn good scrap in this issue of BOYS’ LIFE. _ 

Of all the men who write stories or draw pictures for this magazine, Sherman is 
one of the best known; possibly the best known. More letters have come to BOYS’ 
LIFE during the last eight years asking for more Sherman stories than for those of 
anyone else. 

We've already told you something about two of our leading artists—the former 
Australian, Major Harry Burne, and the former Canadian, Bill Heaslip. It’s certainly 
time to get to someone who was born in this country—and Sherman is the guy. He 
opened his eyes to blink in bewilderment at Traverse City, Michigan, thirty-five years 
ago last July. 

He got a lot of his intimate knowledge of baseball and basketball and football and 
other sports first-hand, from playing himself at school, and particularly during his years 
at high school. His lack of weight kept him from making the football team, but he 
pitched for the baseball team and played in the field when he wasn’t pitching. He was 
also on the basketball team, and was the school’s leading tennis player. 

The funniest thing about it was that he pitched with one hand, and played tennis 
with the other! That’s not a joke, either. Through breaking his right wrist when he 
was six years old, he learned to use his left hand more skillfully than most boys do, and 
became practically ambidextrous. That resulted, later, in his pitching left-handed, but 
he was a regular right-handed tennis player. 

Incidentally, the team for which he did the South-paw twirling won the Northern 
Michigan championship, so he couldn’t have been so very bad. 

The rest of his story, for us, isn’t quite as unusual as that two-handed stuff. After 
part of a year at the University of Michigan, he did newspaper work, and then adver- 
tising work, in Indiana, and then came to New York to make his living by writing. 
That was about ten years ago. He’s written several plays, something like thirty-six 
books, and more than three hundred short stories—a good many of which you’ve had 
a chance to see, and like, in BOYS’ LIFE. 

MOS BIGGS-POOFER’S letter to Wilbur S. Boyer, on Page 13, telling about the 

gun that fires a gun that fires a gun that fires a gun, is the beginning of what we 
think is one of the most unusual humorous series that we’ve been able to find for you 
in a long while. You'll probably decide it’s pos-o-lute-ly and ab-so-tive-ly cra-zee, but 
if you like it as well as we think you will, make sure to try it out on somebody else. 
Your chum will do (if he isn’t lucky enough to get BOYS’ LIFE himself) or your 
father, or one of your teachers, or a whole crowd. You'll find directions right with 
the letter. 

LL the other things in this issue will have to holler for themselves—The Plebe 

Nobody Knew, that will be followed by two other stories of the same series in 
November and December; the football article by he Madigan, the famous coach of 
St. Mary’s; Voices in the Night, the second story of the detective series by William 
Heyliger; My First Bear, by that great old hunter and frontiersman, “Grizzly” Smith; 
and all the rest—for there’s no more room here, if we're to leave space to tell you 
anything about 
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Next Month 


F Nerina Biggs-Poofer letter. Of course. All about the money you can make 
raising chickens. Millions and millions. Easy! Provided Biggs-Poofer’s figures are 
correct, and they certainly seem correct. 
pRALP HENRY BARBOUR will be back with us in November. You probably read 
A Coxswain Uses His Head, his rowing story that ran through two issues of BOYS’ 
LIFE last spring. But instead of being about athletics, this next story, Five Points 
Service, is different; it fits into the detective-and-mystery series that we've already 
promised you. 
LOT of letters that come to us ask for Indian stories. Well, you'll get the story 
of a good Indian fight in November, in Bliss Isely’s account of an adventure on 
the Missouri River, when the Redskins attack a keelboat, and mutiny makes the white 
men’s defense seem hopeless. Bear Cat is the name of the story, and we think it is a 
bear-cat, too. 
OVEMBER, of course, will be another great football month. Second Penalty, by 
F. N. Litten, is right between the goal posts. Besides that, there’ll be another 
football article, with advice from Lieutenant Garrison Davidson, West Point’s new football 
coach and former Eagle Scout. 
RON MIKE is the name of the only other November story there’s room ieft to mention 
here. It’s about what happened on a fisherman’s launch, caught by a sudden storm in 
Alaskan waters. 
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THESE SEVEN MAKERS OF MODEL COACHES WIN UNIVERSITY SCHOLAR- 
SHIPS IN THIRD ANNUAL FISHER BODY CRAFTSMAN’S GUILD COMPETITION 
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EVEN boys out of 750,000 members of the Fisher 


Body Craftsman’s Guild — seven upstanding 
representatives of North American Youth — received 


the highest award for skill and devotion to fine 
craftsmanship. Each one of the seven pictured here is 
the winner of a $5,000 University Scholarship in the 


Third Annual Guild competition. 


Their well-earned honors were bestowed on them at the 
Third Annual Scholarship Award Dinner, held this year 
in Chicago, the night of August 16th, in the presence 

of their 105 closest competitors for the grand awards 


and a distinguished company of special guests. 


Chicago was chosen for the Guild 


FISHER BODY CRAFTSMAN’S GUILD 


Guild Headquarters: General Motors Building, Detroit, Michigan. Canadian Section: Oshawa, Ontario, Canada 


When answering advertisements please mention BOYS’ LIFE October 





convention this year because of A Century of Progress 
being not only a special attraction for any youthful 
visitor but also fitting in as an exposition of science 
and workmanship with the interests and purposes of 


the Fisher Body Craftsman’s Guild. 


This year, too, an unusual feature developed, in that 
two competitors tied for the Canadian senior scholarship 
awards. The judges could not give one the palm over 
the other. The Guild thereupon awarded each of the 
two a full $5,000 scholarship. 


Announcement of the Fourth Annual Competition 
will be made soon from headquarters of the 


Fisher Body Craftsman’s Guild. 
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FIGHTING 
ELEVEN! 


By 
Harold M. Sherman 


PART | 


ILLUSTRATED BY 
ROBERT A. GRAEF 


ND so, fellows, since Coach Norton’s sick 
abed, he’s left me in charge of to-day’s 
game!” Jeff Kramer, quarterback and cap- 
tain of Franklin High’s eleven, made his 
announcement with flushed face. 

He knew what half the football squad, seated on 
benches in the locker room, must be thinking. He 
knew that six of the veterans on the regular eleven 
would be for him and the remaining five against 
him. And he knew that there was nothing he could 
do about it. His election as captain over fullback 
Pink Lawson had been possible only because 
Franklin North Side outnumbered Franklin South 
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Side by several players on the team. And how 
North hated South, a feud that had existed for 
years, seriously disrupting athletics in high school 
because the two factions had stubbornly refused to 
play together. The rivalry of the two sides of town 
had always overshadowed any rivalry between 
classes. And this year, because they were so evenly 
matched, a continuous warfare had been waged for 
supremacy. But North Side had gotten a shade the 
better of the argument though the effort had cost 
a successful football season. 

“So that’s that, is it?” drawled Pink, as he reached 
for his jersey. “You're going to be coach as well 
as captain! . . Humph!” 

The leader of Franklin’s South Side pulled his 
head through the jersey neck and glanced about at 
his followers who were also dressing for the game. 
They were scowling deeply and saying 
nothing. ® \ 

Jeff cleared his throat, uneasily. “Listen,  qQy@2y 
Pink,” he appealed, “don’t make it any 4 
harder for me than you have to. I didn’t 
ask for this assignment. I’m acting un- 
der coach’s orders. And, for the last time, 
I’m begging you guys to forget that you’re 
from the other side of town. We're all on 
the same team—we ought to pull together. 


; / cme’ 


1933 


We’ve had swell material this 
season and you all know what 
we've done with it. One vic- 
tory in six starts. Pretty rot- 
ten, that is! A rotten shame, too, because we might 
have won every game. But that’s all water under 
the dam and to-day we're up against our toughest 
eleven. This Talbott gang is rated to give us a bad 
trimming. If they do it'll make the fifth straight 
year we've taken it on the nose from them. But 
what I'd like to see is a little fight against someone 
else for a while. We may get licked, but let’s make 
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Talbott admit they had to play football every 
minute to do it! What do you say?” 

“TI say—let’s go!” supported Hunk Birdsell, right 
guard, a North Sider. 

A chorus of “ayes” came from other adherents 
but the South Side team members were silent. 

“We don’t need any pep talk,” was Pink’s answer. 
“We'll play just as hard without it. You fellows 
look after yourselves; we'll look after ourselves.” 

Pride was a difficult thing to swallow. Jeff was 
fully aware that pride had gone before many falls 
but it would not do to so remind team members. 






















Jimmy Nolan leaped high 
in the air and Pink’s low 
punt struck him full in 
the chest 


North Side was jealous of South Side and South 
Side was jealous of North Side. Each desired 
credit for accomplishment and if that credit ap- 
peared about to be denied, one side or the other had 
been willing to prevent credit from going to either. 
A sweet state of affairs! But this same competition 
had been carried over into Franklin’s business life. 
The North Side merchants claimed their end of 
town the best to trade in, and the South Side deal- 
ers echoed the same claim. Under the circumstances 
there should have been two high schools where each 
faction might have presented a united front, but 
Franklin wasn’t a big enough town to have permit- 
ted of that. And so Franklin High had come to be 
the common meeting ground of North and South, 
epitomized by campus clashes, schoolroom debates, 
sport bickerings and general squabbles. Some there 
were who asserted that this strife put life in the old 




















‘l'll show youl” cried Jeff. 
“I'm beginning with you, Pink 
Lawson. You're benched!” 


town, kept the citizens on their toes and brought 
the best out of them. But many had long since 
come to regret the rivalry which had developed until 
it had unfortunately become a tradition. 

“We can’t be the town we should be as long as 
the dividing line is drawn between North and 
South,” Mayor Brownlee had declared on one occa- 
sion. “The instant some civic improvement is 
proposed for one side, it is opposed by the other. 
This refusal to cooperate is not only harmful and 
ridiculous but it is setting a bad example for the 
younger people. Can’t we get together and do 
something about it?” 


UT Mayor Brownlee’s appeal had fallen upon 

as deaf ears as had the plea of Captain Jeff 
Kramer. No one wanted to take the initiative and 
the fact remained that the town had gotten along 
for some years as things were. Besides, where was 
there a North Sider who would concede the South 
Side to be superior, or vice versa? The ultimatum 
then had. been that one side must surrender to the 
other which was as impossible as requesting the 
North Pole to change places with the South. 

“All right,” accepted Jeff, with gritted teeth. 
“We'll look after ourselves, Pink! But I'll hold you 
accountable for your own men. You're not playing 
for us, remember—you’re playing for the team!” 

Though the biggest game of the year, the Talbott- 
Franklin clash had only drawn a crowd filling half 
the stadium. This was not to be wondered at con- 
sidering Franklin’s poor seasonal showing and _ her 
expected annihilation to-day at the hands of a high 
school eleven which was'regarded as one of the best 
in the State. In earlier years, before Franklin had 
become so drastically divided by factional feeling, 
the encounters with Talbott had been worth travel- 
ing miles to sce, with the outcome usually in doubt 
until the final whistle. Of late, however, a con- 
sistently strong Talbott had soundly spanked an 
erratic Franklin. These drubbings by an old and 
historic rival should have been sufficient rebuke to 


Franklin for her abandonment of team play as the 
only effective weapon against an invader. But 
North and South Franklin preferred to continue 
accusing one another for defeats actually chargeable 
to both. And the attitude of the two hostile groups 
in advance of this latest meeting with Talbott indi- 
cated only too plainly that fireworks might be 
expected, particularly with the situation complicated 
by Coach Norton’s absence! 

Scattered cheers greeted the appearance of Frank- 
lin’s eleven on the field. It was just about the 
size cheer that their home team deserved in the esti- 
mation of an indifferent student body, some of 
whom frankly confessed they were in attendance 
to witness Talbott’s crack team in action. 

“Here come our lambs ready for the slaughter!” 
joked one, pointing at the Franklin squad. 

And Talbott’s cheering section, surprisingly large 
for an out-of-town game, boomed its welcome a 
moment later when the visiting eleven ran snappily 
onto the gridiron from the clubhouse. To an im- 
partial observer, the contrast was striking. 

“Franklin gets deader every year,” commented a 
Talbott rooter. “It’s a wonder they don’t discon- 
tinue their sports. I don’t see why we don’t rub 
‘em off our schedule. It’s a waste of time to 
play ’em.” 

Jeff Kramer, conscious of the lack of spirit on 
the team and amid the home supporters, fumed 
within. It was an outrage that any squad contain- 
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ing the fine material which Franklin could really 
boast, should be giving such a poor account of itself, 
Perhaps he was more sensitive to the situation than 
fellow teammates because he had not lived in 
Franklin all his life. His parents had moved to the 
town his second year in high school and Jeff had 
made the team that fall. He had taken part, thus 
far, in two beatings administered by Talbott and 
this would constitute his third and last. Thank 
heaven he was a senior and closing his athletic 
career at Franklin! He had made some fine friends 
on the North Side, friends who were on the team 
with him, but the whole experience had seemed go 
ftile. Pink Lawson, leader of the South Side, had 
battled Jeff at every turn. He had mocked at Jeff's 
attempts to bridge 
the gap between 
North and South 
just as he was mock- 
ing now. And while 
Jeff had finally 
whipped his North 
Siders into line, win- 
ning their agreement 
to put aside differ- 
ences on the field of 
battle, Pink and his 
cohorts had stead- 
fastly refused all 
peace offers. 

“T hate to be quit- 
ting Franklin this 
way,” Jeff was think- 
ing, soberly, as he 
looked over the 
squad with players 
warming up by pass- 
ing and kicking the 
pigskin. “Chances 
are this is one of the 
things that’s put 
Coach Norton in 
bed. He’s had this 
conflict angle con- 
tinually on his mind. 
And believe me, it’s 
some nut to crack! 
But, seeing as I’m 
supposed to be run- 
ning things, I’m go- 
ing to get the best I 
can from this dizzy 
outfit!” 

Called to the cen- 
ter of the field to 
meet Talbott’s cap- 
tain, right half Jim- 
my Nolan, Jeff ex- 
tended his hand. 

“What are you go- 
ing to do to us?” 
asked the Talbott 
flash, eyes twinkling. 

“T was just going 
to ask you the same 
question,” Jeff re- 
joined, and grinned. 

“Well, don’t trim us too badly, will you?” Talbott’s 
captain appealed, with pretended seriousness. 

Referee Stoddard produced a coin and tossed it 
up. “Heads or tails?” he demanded. 

“Tails,” spoke Jeff. 

“Heads it is,” said the referee as the coin struck 
the hard earth. “Talbott wins. What’ll you have, 
Nolan, kick-off or end of field?” 

“Doesn’t seem to be much wind to-day,” con- 
sidered Jimmy Nolan. “We'll kick-off.” 

“Okay,” said Jeff. “And how about letting us 
score the first touchdown, just for old time’s sake?” 

Talbott’s captain tried to appear severe. “And 
spoil our scoreless record?” he snorted. “No team’s 
going to cross our goal line this season!” 


EFF returned to his team, signalling for them 
to spread out in readiness to receive the kick. 
They were being faced by a confident aggregation 
in Talbott, an eleven that had successfully steam- 
rollered through a stiff schedule and could afford to 
let up at the finish. But even so, Jeff wished it 
were possible to rouse his forces, to inject some 
fight in Franklin’s two factions, and throw at least 
a scare into the cocky Talbott. 
“Come on, gang!” he shouted. “They say we 
can’t score against ‘em! Let’s show ’em something!” 
A cheer from the Talbott stands as Jimmy Nolan 
put his toe against the pigskin and sent it spinning 
deep into Franklin territory. (Continued on page #5) 
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MY FIRST BEAR 


ey writer came to Oregon 

in 1873 as a boy of seven- 

teen, and being descended from 

a long line of pioneer people, 

was very much fascinated with the 
immense forests of evergreen timber 
which existed throughout the coun- 
try at that time. 


HAD been born and reared on the prairies of 
Iowa where there were no trees except a few 
isolated groves along the streams. 

Beyond the back fence of my father’s place, 
where he had settled in Douglas County, Oregon, 
were miles and miles of virgin forest reaching south- 
ward into the blue distance. My father and mother 
with the others of the family had migrated the win- 
ter before and settled on the banks of the Umpqua 
River. All my life I had longed for the mountains 
and the wild silent places; so upon my arrival at 
my new home I could hardly take time to greet the 
folks, I was so anxious to explore those densely 
wooded mountains and see what they were like. 

Father gave me an old army musket, or what was 
at that time called a Mississippi youger, shooting 
an ounce round ball which was very effective at 
short range, and had a kick like a Missouri mule; 
so a day or two after my arrival at home my 
brother-in-law proposed that we take small packs 
of food on our backs and go back into the moun- 
tains and camp over night. We went into the 
mountains about six miles, following up Wagner 
Creek from its confluence with the Umpqua River. 
We crossed over a dividing ridge into Wolf Creek, 
and there made camp for the night. 
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By “Grizzly” Smith 


ILLUSTRATED BY GEORGE L. WOLF 


We leaned some poles up against the trunk of a 
large fallen tree, and covered them with strips of 
cedar bark. This formed a very good shelter in case 
of rain, and we built a fire out in front. By the 
time we had gathered sufficient boughs and made 
our bunks and collected a quantity of dry wood it 
was too late to go hunting that evening. 

I lay awake long into the night listening to the 
night sounds of the forest, but finally fell asleep and 
it seemed that I had hardly closed my eyes until I 
was called to get up in the morning. However, we 
were up and had boiled coffee and fried bacon, and 
were ready to start out as soon as it was light. 

My brother-in-law had told me I could hardly 
expect to kill anything until I had learned to hunt, 
but he had promised to teach me and I had great 
anticipation of panther, bear and deer. However, 
when we were ready to start I was told I would 
have to remain in camp until he had killed our 
camp meat, as he said I would make too much noise, 
and it would be very difficult to get within range of 
game. We were camped on a very large ridge, and he 
told me I might follow this ridge down on one side 
and come back on the opposite side to camp, but un- 
der no circumstance must I leave the ridge for I might 
get lost. So, after he left camp I took the old gun and 
followed along the western slope of the ridge, going 
very slowly and keeping a sharp lookout for game. 


EER and bear tracks were plentiful everywhere, 
and several times I heard animals go crashing 
off through the timber. I did not see them, 
not realizing I was going down wind instead 
of against it, and the animals had scented me 
and were warned of my proximity long before 
I had gotten within rifle shot. 

i} I followed the slope of the mountain for 


about a mile and a half when I crossed the 

ridge to the eastern slope and started back 

in the direction of camp. I followed along 

the steep mountainside for perhaps a half 

mile when I came to a bench that extended 

along the mountain for three hundred or 
four hundred yards. This bench or flat bit of 
ground was perhaps fifty or seventy-five yards wide, 
and dropped off very abruptly into the canyon to 
the east. This canyon was densely forested with 
old growth fir and cedar. There were many well- 
beaten game trails leading from this flat bench down 
into the shady depths below. 

I was following along the edge of the bench where 
it drops off, for down among those large trees was 
where I expected to see the game. I had paid but 
little attention to the hillside above the bench for 
the ground was very open and I didn’t expect to 
find game there. However, when I had been fol- 
lowing the opening along for a couple hundred yards 
I glanced at the hillside above and there sitting 
on his haunches, like a great Newfoundland dog, 
was a big black bear with a gray nose. The bear 
was looking at me and appeared to be wondering 
who I was, and what business I had in his preserve. 

I had great confidence in the old gun father had 
given me, so I rested it up against the side of a 
dogwood bush and taking deliberate aim pulled the 
trigger. The old gun roared like a young cannon 
and kicked me over backwards, bruising my cheek. 
But I saw the old bear go down and was happy, 
taking no thought of my hurts. Hat in one hand 
and empty gun in the other, I sprang up and started 
on arun for the bear. I had gone but a short distance 
when I saw the old bear get up, and from the antics 
he was cutting he didn’t look like a very dead bear. 

I then remembered I had not loaded my gun so 
I set frantically to work to reload. Reloading one 
of those old muzzle-loading guns was quite an intri- 
cate process. The powder was carried in a cow’s 
horn with a plug in the small end of it, and the 
powder must be poured from this horn into a small 
receptacle known as a charger, which held just the 
proper quantity for a load. This powder was then 
poured into the muzzle of the gun and a little square 
of cloth called a patch was laid over the muzzle of 
the gun and the ball was pressed down; then the 
ramrod was taken from (Concluded on page 43) 





He didn't stay down from the shot and now started for me in good earnest 
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A TALE of the 
days of the great 
conqueror, Genghis 
Khan 


BOYS’ LIFE 


_. SWORDS AGAINST ISLAM 


By John Murray Reynolds 


ILLUSTRATED BY HARRY H. A. BURNE 


HE horde of Genghis Khan was on the 
march. Roving nomads they were, cradled 
in the saddle and raised on mare’s milk. 
A swarm of leather-clad men in _ black 

lacquer armor, mounted on shaggy little steppe 
ponies, tufted lances drooping over vheir shoulders 
and slant-eyed faces alight with the joy of action, 
they rode across the great mountains that men called 
the Roof of the World. Then, in that year, 1219 
A.D., they poured like an avalanche down into 
Persia and the fertile valley of the River Syr. The 
news and the terror of their coming ran before them 
as swift as the shadow of a speeding hawk. 

In a field by the river, that spring afternoon, 
there sounded the clash of steel and the thud of 
trampling hoofs as half a dozen men fought an 
uneven battle. Five of the horsemen were Seljuk 
Turks, in chain mail and pointed helmets, but the 
lone warrior they attacked was a wandering Eng- 
lish squire. Eric Twynham fought in silence, with- 
out hope, beating aside the whirling blades that 
licked at him like tongues of pale flame. He knew 
that his strength was failing fast, but there was a 
stubbornness in him that would never yield while 


Mongol saber 


Then a shouting Moslem flung 
himself in front of them—only 
to go down with his skull split 
open by the smash of a heavy 


he could still hold his sword. His blue eyes were 
cold, and his mouth was a grim line. 

So intent were the Moslems on the fight that they 
never noticed some newcomers riding in from the 
east. Not till a long arrow hummed through the 
air and buried itself in the throat of one of their 
number did they realize their peril. Ten slant-eyed 
riders in black lacquer armor, horse-hair plumes 
streaming from their helmets, were galloping out 
from the trees. The advance guard of the dreaded 
Mongol conquerors had reached the valley of the 
Syr! 

The shrill Moslems’ battle cry arose on the air as 
the Turks turned to face this new peril. The 
Mongol who had loosed the arrow dropped his 
heavy bow into its wooden case. Tufted lances 
swung down to the level. With a rolling thunder 
of unshod hoofs, with a long-drawn yelp that was 
like the hunting cry of a wolf pack, the nomads 
swept forward. They rode clean over the Moslem 
troopers and stamped them flat on the trampled 
grass. 

Only one man escaped. Omar Al-Mulk, com- 
mander of the garrison in the city of Lakh, was 
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mounted on a swift Arab thoroughbred. He cut 
down one of the Mongols and galloped off between 
the trees with his white cloak fluttering behind him. 
Eric Twynham’s glance followed the retreating Mos- 
lem till he had gone from sight—for Omar Al-Mulk 
was one of the two men he had followed half across 
Asia. The other now lay chained in one of the 
dungeons under the city of Lakh. 

The Mongols drew rein, and as the leader turned 
toward him Erie wearily lifted his sword. He was 
tired, very tired, but he would go down fighting. 
He expected death. Instead—the leader of the 
Mongol patrol grinned at him. He was a broad, 
heavy man with a wide mouth and merry eyes. 

“T am Jeng,” he said in halting Arabic, “Leader 
of Ten in the tuman of Huhli, of the Yakka 
Mongols. Why wert thou fighting these five?” 

“Because they were my foes.” 

“Ho!” Jeng bellowed with gusty laughter and 
sapped his armored thigh. “A good reason, by 
the Wolf! But. . . .” He stabbed one stubby 
forefinger at Eric as though it were the point of a 
dagger. “How are you their foe when you wear the 
same armor?” 

“T am in disguise. The leader of those men recog- 
nized me.” 

Eric hesitated. It was a long story—and had been 
a longer journey. It went back two years to the 
day when, a boy of seventeen, he had landed in 
Syria as squire to Sir Giles Fitzhugh. Bluff, gen- 
erous, light-hearted, foolhardy Sir Giles—who had 
fnally been taken captive by Omar Al-Mulk of 
the Seljuk Turks in a skirmish outside the walls of 
Antioch. Since that time Eric had followed the trail 
of his captive master for nearly two thousand miles, 




















to this valley south of the Aral Sea, further to the 
eastward than any Englishman had ever traveled. 


— had already been able to speak Arabic like 
a native when his quest started. He had 
dressed in Moslem armor. With his crop of ruddy 
hair hidden under the pointed helmet, and his skin 
burned dark by the Asian sun, he had been able to 
pass fora roving Moslem swordsman. Ever the trail 
had led eastward, and always Eric had followed it. 
His oath of loyalty required that he follow until 
Sir Giles be rescued or ransomed, or until he him- 
self should meet death along the way. 

In as few words as possible Eric told his tale. 
The Mongol leader nodded thoughtfully. Then he 
pointed toward some towers and minarets that were 
visible beyond the trees, white against the sky. 

“What city is that?” 

“They call it Lakh. This country is the Moham- 
medan empire of Kharesmia. My master is now im- 
prisoned in that city.” 

Still Jeng hesitated, pulling his long gray mous- 
taches and looking at Eric thoughtfully. At last 
he seemed to reach a decision. 

“Come with us. The Orkhon in command may 
wish to question you. Put up your sword, boy, it 
is our custom to spare men who have had the cour- 
age to stand against us.” 

Swiftly the patrol moved out, circling back the 
way it had come. Wooden bow-cases rattled, a 
bridle jingled. Each man had at least two horses, 
and Eric understood now the almost incredible speed 
at which the Mongol armies moved. By changing 
from one horse to another they could ride all day 
and night, and then go into battle without pause. 

Hour after hour they rode on, while the day ended 
and a warm night masked the forests of the foot- 
hills. There were occasional guttural commands, but 
mostly they rode in silence. For some reason Eric 
found his mind turning back to his home in that 
isle of Britain that had come to seem as far away 
as a dream. Lush fields close to the sea—the sweet 
scent of hawthorn. He wondered if he would ever 
see the fields of Sussex again. 

Once, at a brief halt, Eric’s saddle was shifted to 
a fresh horse. 







































































“Where are we going?” he asked drowsily. 

“To report to the Orkhon who commands this 
army for the Great Khan,” Jeng told him. “Mount! 
Ride on!” 

At last they halted. 
saddle, surprised to find he had been sleeping as he 


Eric jerked upright in the 


rode. Many fires glowed around them. Slant-eyed 
Mongols sat around the fires or slept with their 
saddles for pillows. As Jeng dismounted stiffly a 
tall officer in a sable cloak stepped forward to meet 
him—a gray-haired man with a warrior’s face and 
the high cheek bones of the northern clans. It was 
Chepé Noyon, the Arrow-Prince, Marshal of Gen- 
ghis Khan and leader of this detached army. Jeng 
flung up his arm and barked a salute: 

“Ahatou, noyon!” 

The atmosphere of the camp was very different 
from what Eric had expected would be the case. He 
had looked for a disorderly rabble—he found a 
highly organized and perfectly disciplined army. 
The horses were all in carefully guarded herds. 
Sentries kept sleepless watch. Officers in wolf-skin 
cloaks hurried to and fro on errands. Some black 
felt yurts or tents were visible beyond the fires. 
There was a murmur of low talk, and occasional 
laughter. 

Eric, stretching his legs by one of the fires, saw 
that there were a few men who did not wear armor. 
They were silk-clad men from distant Cathay, 
scholars and sages, experts in statecraft and gov- 
ernment who welded new conquests into orderly 
parts of the vast and ever-growing Mongol empire. 

At one fire a minstrel played a single-stringed 
fiddle as he sang. Eric could not understand the 
words, but their tone was warlike. Then a man who 

wore a girdle of jingling 
bells ran into the circle of 
firelight and shouted for a 
horse. An instant later he 
had mounted and gone off 
(Continued on page 40) 
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He slid between the covers as the door opencd—a flashlight lit up the room for an instant 


THE PLEBE NOBODY KNEW 


a ISTER” WALT LAYMAN, stand- 
ing on the sidelines of the prac- 
tice field, watched the powerful 
Army team hurl itself against 

the determined reserves. Once, twice, 

three times the unsung heroes of the scrubs 
withstood the charge. Then the pigskin was given 
to Nagle, the Army ace. There was no hole, but he 
hit the wavering line like a battering ram, opened 

a breach, side-stepped, straight-armed, twisted and 

squirmed his way through the secondary, and kissed 

the ball to the ground over the goal line. Walt, in 
his excitement, grabbed the arm of his roommate, 

Courtlandt Vandeberg. 

“That’s how they make ’em down in Georgia,” he 
shouted gleefully. ‘“There’s a ‘pred’ worth having.” 

“He’s quite a predecessor, without doubt,” said 
his sophisticated Eastern roommate. “Stili, I'd 
rather have a less famous pred like mine, who'd 
recognize me, than an all-star like yours who appar- 
ently forgets that there are plebes from his State.” 

Down in his heart, Walt agreed with his room- 
mate. Yet some vague sense of loyalty to a feilow 
Georgian made him come to Nagle’s defense. “He'll 
recognize me soon enough. He’s an awfully busy 
chap, you know, and has probably forgotten that 
he’s the only upper classman from Georgia.” 

As he spoke, the coach’s whistle announced the 
end of practice for the day, and the football squad 
started the trek across the Plain to the gym. Walt 
and Van turned their steps towards barracks, where 
the Corps would soon form to march to supper, but 
they had only gone a short way when someone 
called out, “Mr. Layman.” It was Nagle himself, 
carrying his hundred and seventy pounds with the 
grace of a Greek god. 

“Yes, sir,” answered Walt. 

“Be in your room at call to quarters to-night. 
I’m paying you a visit.” 

Walt’s heart jumped. “T’ll be there, sir,” he prom- 
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ised and looked eagerly into the upper classman’s 
face for a sign of friendly warmth. After all, he 
was the only plebe from his State, and not even a 
famous cadet like Nagle could ignore that bond. 
Nagle’s face was immobile, but Walt felt sure that 
his intended visit could mean but one thing. Van, 
apparently, thought so too, for when Nagle con- 
tinued his dog-trot toward the gym, he slapped his 
roommate on the back. 

“The Georgia peach will be an orphan no longer,” 
he said jocularly. “After to-night there'll be one 
upper classman to whom you can talk man to man, 
without a ‘mister’ or a ‘sir’.” 

Walt grinned. “I'll be glad to know him,” he 
admitted frankiy. “I’m proud of his being from 
my State, and then too, it’s pretty lonely, being left 
out in the cold. I guess every plebe in the Corps 
except me knows at least one upper classman.” 

First call for supper sounded just then, and they 
took up the double time to make ranks. From out 
of all barracks, old and new, poured the stream of 
plebes, into the cool evening air. Then came the 
upper classmen, more leisurely, to inspect the plebes 
of their companies, to force drooping shoulders back, 
and in general to make themselves thoroughly un- 
welcome to the fourth classmen. Walt and Van, 


a Se 


EMEMBER Walt and Van 

and Hale, co-sufferers in 

“Beast Barracks” at West Point? 
Here they are back again! 








side by side in their squad, envied their 
other roommate, Hale Baxter, stalwart son 
of the West, who by reason of making the 
plebe football squad, had late supper apart 
from the Corps. 

“Chin out of the breeze, Mr. Layman, 
snapped a yearling. Walt squeezed his chin in, and 
automatically heaved his chest up and pushed his 
shoulders back to anticipate the yearling’s next com- 
mand. But he didn’t mind. His heart was singing 
within him. Recognized at last, and by an upper 
classman whose name was a thing to conjure with. 
Walt hadn’t realized before how much this recogni- 
tion meant. Lack of it had marked him out among 
his class, the more so as Nagle, from whom the 
recognition should have come, was a fellow member 
of Company A. 

At the last bell the bugler broke out with “As- 
sembly,” then with “Retreat” as the colors were 
lowered. Orders were read, and the entire Corps 
swung into movement and was soon seated around 
a hundred tables in Washington Hall. Walt, as 
“gunner” for the week, began the meal by sounding 
off the names of the upper classmen who appeared 
on the daily “quillsheet” for minor delinquencies. 
When he had completed this nightly duty, the table 
commandant, a first classman, asked: 

“Then Mr. Nagle’s name didn’t appear?” 

“No, sir.” 

A sigh of relief went around the table. It was 
a well known fact that Nagle, always overfull of 
life and pranks, had accumulated more than his 
share of demerits that fall. In fact, he was so close 
to the disciplinary line that a very few additional 
demerits would put him across and result in his 
removal from the football squad. And there could 
be no greater tragedy than that. 

Supper resumed its normal course. Walt saw to 
it that the table waiter kept the dishes supplied 
with food. Van, on his right, was coffee corporal 
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FOR ALL BOYS 


and manned the coffee and cocoa pots. Another 
plebe was water corporal, in complete charge of the 
water and milk pitchers. The upper classmen sat 
nonchalantly around the table, eating and con- 
versing, and the three plebes, between their duties, 
sat upright on the far edge of their chairs, ate their 
meal in silence, and kept their eyes on their plates 
or the table. 

When the “nation’s pampered pets” were through 
their meal, the yearlings turned their attention to 
the plebes, and fourth class shoulders went back, 
chests went up, and straying eyes returned to the 
table cloth. But Walt, in spite of his straining 
muscles, was happy. Nagle was going to recognize 
him at last, and he would have one powerful friend 
among the upper classmen of the Corps. Finally 
the voice of the first captain boomed through the 
mess hall. The Corps arose, and soon the twelve 
companies were marching back to barracks and 
study. 

Walt occupied the time before call to quarters 
by glancing perfunctorily through a math book. 
Nagle, having late supper, would not visit him until 
shortly before call to quarters. Suddenly a thought 
struck him and he shut his book with a bang. 

“You don’t suppose he’ll risk a visit after call to 
quarters?” he asked Van. 

“Who? Oh, Nagle. He probably will. He’s not 
happy unless he’s breaking one or more regulations 
a day.” 

“But if the sub-div inspector sees him—” 

“Then Nagle will add a couple more demerits to 
his impressive column. That'll leave him dormy, as 
Bobby Jones might say.” 

Walt watched the clock and waited for their other 
roommate, Hale, to appear. Surely Nagle would 
come in with Hale and not wait till later. But when 
Hale breezed in with his rolling gait he came alone. 
His usual grin was absent, and he gazed curiously at 
his Southern roommate. 

“What dark secret of your life,” he demanded, 
“has Nagle uncovered?” 

Walt gazed at him blankly, and Hale continued, 
“He used to speak of you once in awhile, and ask 
me about you, and give me the impression that he 
was going to recognize you soon. To-day I hap- 
pened to mention you, and he gave me the queerest 
look. ‘Your roommate needs attending to,’ he said.” 


ALT felt his heart suddenly 

tighten. Then Nagle wasn’t 
going to recognize him after all. On 
the contrary, he evidently had it in 
for him. 

“I—I don’t know,” he said, trying 
hard to keep the intense disappoint- 
ment out of his voice. “I’ve never 
robbed widows and orphans, or tied 
tin cans to dogs’ tails. He must have 
gotten his dope mixed up.” 

“Perhaps,” said a cool voice at the 
door. It was Nagle. Walt and Van 
jumped to attention. Hale, being on 
the football squad, knew all the foot- 
ball players and so stood at ease. 

“Rest, Mr. Vandeberg,” directed 
Nagle. “You, Mr. Layman, stand at 
rigid attention and read this news- 
paper clipping.” 

Walt took the clipping handed to 
him. He recognized it as being from 
his home town paper, but its context 
was new to him. 

“Read it out loud,” ordered the 
upper classman. 

Walt gulped. The headlines gave 
him a premonitory sinking feeling. 
“Local Boy,” he read, “Finds West 
Point Easy.” 

Van’s eyebrows went up. Hale's 
jaw dropped. “Keep on,” instructed 
Nagle coldly. 

“Walt Layman,” continued the sub- 
ject of the clipping in a voice which 
revealed his dismay, “only son of 
Mrs. Walter Layman of this town, is 
rapidly fulfilling the promises of his 
many friends who prophesied a bril- 
liant future for him at the famous 
Military Academy. Although our 
young Napoleon has only been at 
West Point a few months, he writes 
that he is already a corporal—” here 
Walt gulped again, “—and that he 
has made quite a name for himself 
on the gridiron. In fact, in the last 
Army game, our local son, sent in as 
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a substitute quarterback, ran half the length of the 
field for the only touchdown of the game.” Walt 
leaned against the table for support. Van and Hale 
were staring at him with amazed eyes. 

“Continue,” ordered Nagle sternly. 

Walt swallowed hard. “Well may his townsmen 
be proud of the enviable record which one of its 
own has emblazoned across the scroll of the Military 
Academy, and well may they look forward to fur- 
ther brilliant exploits of its favorite son. Good luck, 
Walt, and come home a general.” 

Walt finished his reading with a pale face. “Any- 
thing to say for yourself?” asked Nagle. His voice 
was coldly judicial. 

Walt found his voice. “This is a—” he began, 
then stopped short. His head went up. “No, sir,” 
he completed. “I’ve nothing to say.” 

Nagle had something to say, and the contempt in 
his voice was withering. “No man from our State 
has ever found it necessary to send this sort of stuff 
home,” he said. “Memorize it, word for word, Mr. 
Layman. You'll have lots of opportunity to broad- 
cast your many virtues to the Corps.” 

At that moment the notes of a bugle sounded 
across the area of barracks. Call to quarters. The 
famous football player left the room abruptly, leav- 
ing the unhappy plebe standing in his room with 
the clipping in his hands. Walt looked at his room- 
mates. They averted their gaze, and he felt his 
cheeks tinge with shame. Slowly he sat down in 
his chair. Hale and Van busied themselves about 
the room, doing nothing in a very occupied manner. 
He opened a text book, waiting for them to break 
the heavy silence. But when they spoke, it was to 
make some inconsequential remark to each other. 
Walt understood, and fought back the bitterness 
that almost engulfed him. His own roommates had 
condemned him. He tried to lose himself in his 
studies, but the words of the newspaper clipping 
stung him like lashes of many whips. Memorize it! 
Every word was already burned upon his conscious- 
ness. 


E STARED into space. Hale and Van sat 
down at their tables and perused their studies. 
Another bugle call sounded. Mail call—the most 
welcome sound of the day. He heard the plebe mail 
carrier depart for the O. D.’s office, heard him return, 
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passing from room to room to deliver his precious 
cargo. He entered their room, tossed a letter ‘on 
Walt’s table, and departed with a cheery word. Walt 
gazed at the envelope. It was from his widowed 
mother. A wave of resentment swept over him, 
then a hot feeling of shame that he could ever feel 
that way towards the lone woman whose sacrifices 
had enabled him to come to West Point. Still he 
did not open the letter. This was too much for 
Van, who recognized the writing. 

“Better read it,” he said gently. 
home always helps.” 

Still Walt did not open the letter. Van regarded 
him curiously. Suddenly his arm shot out, encircling 
Walt’s wrist. “The clue!” he cried. “A light breaks. 
The thing’s as plain as day.” 

Hale looked up blankly. 
inquiringly. 

“I see everything,” continued Van, holding his 
roommate’s eye. “You wrote your mother you were 
coffee corporal last week. Am I right?” 

Walt nodded glumly. “And so,” said Van 
triumphantly, “a corporal being a corporal, your 
mother let it out that you were now a non-commis- 
sioned officer. And furthermore, you told her of 
that touchdown you made in intramural football last 
week, when Company A licked Company C by your 
one play.” 

Walt nodded again. Van turned to Hale. “Don’t 
you understand, you woolly Westerner? Walt 
simply told his mother he was coffee corporal, and 
scored a touchdown in intramural athletics, and she, 
being naturally proud as all thunder of him, and 
not understanding our quaint custom and pastimes 
up here, assumed the best, or, as it turned out, the 
worst. She bragged of him—and who wouldn’t?— 
to her friends, and so the tale got to the podunk 
paper. Is that right, Walt?” 

Walt managed a smile. “Right, Van. I’m glad 
you caught on. I'd hate like fury to have you and 
Hale think I was an empty braggart who wrote 
home that pack of lies.” 

Hale arose and awkwardly touched Walt on the 
shoulders. “Sorry, old scout,” he said slowly. 
“Sorry I doubted you even for a moment. We'll 
explain things to Nagle.” 

Walt’s lips formed in a stubborn line. “I could 
have told him that (Continued on page 31) 


“News from 


Walt raised his head 


When he came to “our young Napoleon” he was made to strut about the room with one hand inside his pajamas 
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He slid between the covers as the door opencd—a flashlight lit up the room for an instant 


THE PLEBE NOBODY KNEW 


‘ ISTER” WALT LAYMAN, stand- 
ing on the sidelines of the prac- 
tice field, watched the powerful 
Army team hurl itself against 

the determined reserves. Once, twice, 

three times the unsung heroes of the scrubs 
withstood the charge. Then the pigskin was given 
to Nagle, the Army ace. There was no hole, but he 
hit the wavering line like a battering ram, opened 

a breach, side-stepped, straight-armed, twisted and 

squirmed his way through the secondary, and kissed 

the ball to the ground over the goal line. Walt, in 
his excitement, grabbed the arm of his roommate, 

Courtlandt Vandeberg. 

“That’s how they make ’em down in Georgia,” he 
shouted gleefully. ‘“There’s a ‘pred’ worth having.” 

“He’s quite a predecessor, without doubt,” said 
his sophisticated Eastern roommate. “Still, Id 
rather have a less famous pred like mine, who'd 
recognize me, than an all-star like yours who appar- 
ently forgets that there are plebes from his State.” 

Down in his heart, Walt agreed with his room- 
mate. Yet some vague sense of loyalty to a fellow 
Georgian made him come to Nagle’s defense. “He'll 
recognize me soon enough. He’s an awfully busy 
chap, you know, and has probably forgotten that 
he’s the only upper classman from Georgia.” 

As he spoke, the coach’s whistle announced the 
end of practice for the day, and the football squad 
started the trek across the Plain to the gym. Walt 
and Van turned their steps towards barracks, where 
the Corps would soon form to march to supper, but 
they had only gone a short way when someone 
called out, “Mr. Layman.” It was Nagle himself, 
carrying his hundred and seventy pounds with the 
grace of a Greek god. 

“Yes, sir,” answered Walt. 

“Be in your room at call to quarters to-night. 
I’m paying you a visit.” 

Walt’s heart jumped. “I'll be there, sir,” he prom- 





By Paschal N. Strong 


ILLUSTRATED BY EDGAR McGRAW 


ised and looked eagerly into the upper classman’s 
face for a sign of friendly warmth. After all, he 
was the only plebe from his State, and not even a 
famous cadet like Nagle could ignore that bond. 
Nagle’s face was immobile, but Walt felt sure that 
his intended visit could mean but one thing. Van, 
apparently, thought so too, for when Nagle con- 
tinued his dog-trot toward the gym, he slapped his 
roommate on the back. 

“The Georgia peach will be an orphan no longer,” 
he said jocularly. “After to-night there'll be one 
upper classman to whom you can talk man to man, 
without a ‘mister’ or a ‘sir’.” 

Walt grinned. “I'll be glad to know him,” he 
admitted frankly. “I’m proud of his being from 
my State, and then too, it’s pretty lonely, being left 
out in the cold. I guess every plebe in the Corps 
except me knows at least one upper classman.” 

First call for supper sounded just then, and they 
took up the double time to make ranks. From out 
of all barracks, old and new, poured the stream of 
plebes, into the cool evening air. Then came the 
upper classmen, more leisurely, to inspect the plebes 
of their companies, to force drooping shoulders back, 
and in general to make themselves thoroughly un- 
welcome to the fourth classmen. Walt and Van, 


ema 


EMEMBER Walt and Van 

and Hale, co-sufferers in 

“Beast Barracks” at West Point? 
Here they are back again! 








side by side in their squad, envied their 
other roommate, Hale Baxter, stalwart son 
of the West, who by reason of making the 
plebe football squad, had late supper apart 
from the Corps. 

“Chin out of the breeze, Mr. Layman, 
snapped a yearling. Walt squeezed his chin in, and 
automatically heaved his chest up and pushed his 
shoulders back to anticipate the yearling’s next com- 
mand. But he didn’t mind. His heart was singing 
within him. Recognized at last, and by an upper 
classman whose name was a thing to conjure with. 
Walt hadn’t realized before how much this recogni- 
tion meant. Lack of it had marked him out among 
his class, the more so as Nagle, from whom the 
recognition should have come, was a fellow member 
of Company A. 

At the last bell the bugler broke out with “As- 
sembly,” then with “Retreat” as the colors were 
lowered. Orders were read, and the entire Corps 
swung into movement and was soon seated around 
a hundred tables in Washington Hall. Walt, as 
“gunner” for the week, began the meal by sounding 
off the names of the upper classmen who appeared 
on the daily “quillsheet” for minor delinquencies. 
When he had completed this nightly duty, the table 
commandant, a first classman, asked: 

“Then Mr. Nagle’s name didn’t appear?” 

“No, sir.” 

A sigh of relief went around the table. It was 
a well known fact that Nagle, always overfull of 
life and pranks, had accumulated more than his 
share of demerits that fall. In fact, he was so close 
to the disciplinary line that a very few additional 
demerits would put him across and result in his 
removal from the football squad. And there could 
be no greater tragedy than that. 

Supper resumed its normal course. Walt saw to 
it that the table waiter kept the dishes supplie 
with food. Van, on his right, was coffee corporal 
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FOR ALL BOYS 


and manned the coffee and cocoa pots. Another 
plebe was water corporal, in complete charge of the 
water and milk pitchers. The upper classmen sat 
nonchalantly around the table, eating and con- 
versing, and the three plebes, between their duties, 
sat upright on the far edge of their chairs, ate their 
meal in silence, and kept their eyes on their plates 
or the table. 

When the “nation’s pampered pets” were through 
their meal, the yearlings turned their attention to 
the plebes, and fourth class shoulders went back, 
chests went up, and straying eyes returned to the 
table cloth. But Walt, in spite of his straining 
muscles, was happy. Nagle was going to recognize 
him at last, and he would have one powerful friend 
among the upper classmen of the Corps. Finally 
the voice of the first captain boomed through the 
mess hall. The Corps arose, and soon the twelve 
companies were marching back to barracks and 
study. 

Walt occupied the time before call to quarters 
by glancing perfunctorily through a math _ book. 
Nagle, having late supper, would not visit him until 
shortly before call to quarters. Suddenly a thought 
struck him and he shut his book with a bang. 

“You don’t suppose he’ll risk a visit after call to 
quarters?” he asked Van. 

“Who? Oh, Nagle. He probably will. He’s not 
happy unless he’s breaking one or more regulations 
a day.” 

“But if the sub-div inspector sees him—” 

“Then Nagle will add a couple more demerits to 
his impressive column. That'll leave him dormy, as 
Bobby Jones might say.” 

Walt watched the clock and waited for their other 
roommate, Hale, to appear. Surely Nagle would 
come in with Hale and not wait till later. But when 
Hale breezed in with his rolling gait he came alone. 
His usual grin was absent, and he gazed curiously at 
his Southern roommate. 

“What dark secret of your life,” he demanded, 
“has Nagle uncovered?” 

Walt gazed at him blankly, and Hale continued, 
“He used to speak of you once in awhile, and ask 
me about you, and give me the impression that he 
was going to recognize you soon. ‘To-day I hap- 
pened to mention you, and he gave me the queerest 
look. ‘Your roommate needs attending to,’ he said.” 


ALT felt his heart suddenly 

tighten. Then Nagle wasn’t 
going to recognize him after all. On 
the contrary, he evidently had it in 
for him. 

“I—I don’t know,” he said, trying 
hard to keep the intense disappoint- 
ment out of his voice. “I’ve never 
robbed widows and orphans, or tied 
tin cans to dogs’ tails. He must have 
gotten his dope mixed up.” 

“Perhaps,” said a cool voice at the 
door. It was Nagle. Walt and Van 
jumped to attention. Hale, being on 
the football squad, knew all the foot- 
ball players and so stood at ease. 

“Rest, Mr. Vandeberg,” directed 
Nagle. “You, Mr. Layman, stand at 
rigid attention and read this news- 
paper clipping.” 

Walt took the clipping handed to 
him. He recognized it as being from 
his home town paper, but its context 
was new to him. 

“Read it out loud,” ordered the 
upper classman. 

Walt gulped. The headlines gave 
premonitory sinking feeling. 
“Local Boy,” he read, “Finds West 
Point Easy.” 

Van’s eyebrows went up.  Hale’s 
jaw dropped. “Keep on,” instructed 
Nagle coldly. 

“Walt Layman,” continued the sub- 
ject of the clipping in a voice which 
revealed his dismay, “only son of 
Mrs. Walter Layman of this town, is 
rapidly fulfilling the promises of his 
many friends who prophesied a_bril- 
liant future for him at the famous 
Military Academy. Although our 
young Napoleon has only been at 
West Point a few months, he writes 
that he is already a corporal—” here 
Walt gulped again, “—and that he 
has made quite a name for himself 
on the gridiron. In fact, in the last 
Army game, our local son, sent in as 
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a substitute quarterback, ran half the length of the 
field for the only touchdown of the game.” Walt 
leaned against the table for support. Van and Hale 
were staring at him with amazed eyes. 

“Continue,” ordered Nagle sternly. 

Walt swallowed hard. “Well may his townsmen 
be proud of the enviable record which one of its 
own has emblazoned across the scroll of the Military 
Academy, and well may they look forward to fur- 
ther brilliant exploits of its favorite son. Good luck, 
Walt, and come home a general.” 

Walt finished his reading with a pale face. “Any- 
thing to say for yourself?” asked Nagle. His voice 
was coldly judicial. 

Walt found his voice. 
then stopped short. His head went up. 
he completed. “I’ve nothing to say.” 

Nagle had something to say, and the contempt in 
his voice was withering. “No man from our State 
has ever found it necessary to send this sort of stuff 
home,” he said. “Memorize it, word for word, Mr. 
Layman. You'll have lots of opportunity to broad- 
cast your many virtues to the Corps.” 

At that moment the notes of a bugle sounded 
across the area of barracks. Call to quarters. The 
famous football player left the room abruptly, leav- 
ing the unhappy plebe standing in his room with 
the clipping in his hands. Walt looked at his room- 
mates. They averted their gaze, and he felt his 
cheeks tinge with shame. Slowly he sat down in 
his chair. Hale and Van busied themselves about 
the room, doing nothing in a very occupied manner. 
He opened a text book, waiting for them to break 
the heavy silence. But when they spoke, it was to 
make some inconsequential remark to each other. 
Walt understood, and fought back the bitterness 
that almost engulfed him. His own roommates had 
condemned him. He tried to lose himself in his 
studies, but the words of the newspaper clipping 
stung him like lashes of many whips. Memorize it! 
Every word was already burned upon his conscious- 
ness. 


“This is a—” he began, 
“No, sir,” 


E STARED into space. Hale and Van sat 
down at their tables and perused their studies. 
Another bugle call sounded. Mail call—the most 


welcome sound of the day. He heard the plebe mail 
carrier depart for the O. D.’s office, heard him return, 





When he came to “our young Napoleon” he was made to strut about the room with one hand inside his pajamas 
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passing from room to room to deliver his precious 
cargo. He entered their room, tossed a letter ‘on 
Walt’s table, and departed with a cheery word. Walt 
gazed at the envelope. It was from his widowed 
mother. A wave of resentment swept over him, 
then a hot feeling of shame that he could ever feel 
that way towards the lone woman whose sacrifices 
had enabled him to come to West Point. Still he 
did not open the letter. This was too much for 
Van, who recognized the writing. 

“Better read it,” he said gently. 
home always helps.” 

Still Walt did not open the letter. Van regarded 
him curiously. Suddenly his arm shot out, encircling 
Walt’s wrist. “The clue!” he cried. “A light breaks. 
The thing’s as plain as day.” 

Hale looked up blankly. 
inquiringly. 

“IT see everything,” continued Van, holding his 
roommate’s eye. “You wrote your mother you were 
coffee corporal last week. Am I right?” 

Walt nodded glumly. “And so,” said Van 
triumphantly, ‘a corporal being a corporal, your 
mother let it out that you were now a non-commis- 
sioned officer. And furthermore, you told her of 
that touchdown you made in intramural football last 
week, when Company A licked Company C by your 
one play.” 

Walt nodded again. Van turned to Hale. “Don’t 
you understand, you woolly Westerner? Walt 
simply told his mother he was coffee corporal, and 
scored a touchdown in intramural athletics, and she, 
being naturally proud as all thunder of him, and 
not understanding our quaint custom and pastimes 
up here, assumed the best, or, as it turned out, the 
worst. She bragged of him—and who wouldn’t?— 
to her friends, and so the tale got to the podunk 
paper. Is that right, Walt?” 

Walt managed a smile. “Right, Van. I’m glad 
you caught on. I'd hate like fury to have you and 
Hale think I was an empty braggart who wrote 
home that pack of lies.” 

Hale arose and awkwardly touched Walt on the 
shoulders. “Sorry, old scout,” he said slowly. 
“Sorry I doubted you even for a moment. We'll 
explain things to Nagle.” 

Walt’s lips formed in a stubborn line. 
have told him that (Continued on 


“News from 


Walt raised his head 


“T could 
page 31) 
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OTS of boys start too young to play really seri- 
ous football, but I’ve yet to hear of a fellow 
who started too soon to learn to do things on 
the gridiron—and to learn to do them right. 

Don’t put me down as an enemy of boys’ football. 
I started playing the game on a vacant lot myself, 
and my boy is going to start the same way when he 
gets a little older. L got too much fun out of “kids’ 
games” to advise any sturdy fellow not to play in 
them. But I’m not enthusiastic about high-pressure 
high school football for undeveloped boys. Four 
years of it is likely to result in a player “burning 
out” before he finishes his college course. 

Of course, a lot depends on the boy. If he is 
strong and husky, he can play high school football 
from his freshman year on without doing himself 
any harm. If he gets the right sort of coaching, 
he'll learn a lot about gridiron fundamentals that 
will be of help to him when he gets to college. But 
the boy of average physical development for his age 
is lucky if he doesn’t make his high school team 
until he is a junior or a senior. Two years of high 
school football, a year on the college freshman team, 
and three years on the varsity—that’s my idea of 
enough football for most fellows. 


OME of the greatest football stars 've ever seen 

didn’t play the game before entering college. One 
of them was Bettincourt, Saint Mary’s All-American 
center of a few years ago. He had played Rugby 
in his California high school but he never had played 
American Football. Norman Strader—who, by the 
way, was the last plaver chosen by the late Walter 
Camp for an All-American team—was another Saint 
Mary's player who didn’t play football in’ high 
school. And there have been many others at Saint 
Mary's and at other colleges. 

How about the other side of the picture? I won't 
mention the names of players I've known who had 
been stars in high school and who looked like world- 
beaters when they entered college——and who flick- 
ered out of the gridiron picture as sophs or juniors, 
just at the time when they should have been at their 
best. LU’ve known a lot of them—and so has every 
other football coach. Burned out! Too much hard 
high school football! Too much coaching emphasis 
on winning games, and not enough coaching effort 
to teach boys to play football right! 

Whether or not he plays football at high 
school, there are several things that every boy 
who wants to play college football should learn to 
do—and learn to do correctly—before he comes to 
college. 

He should learn to tackle and block, to kick and 
catch kicks, and to throw forward passes and catch 
them. 

Any reader of Boys’ Lire can become proficient 
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Football Fundamentals 
By “Slip” Madigan 


HEAD FOOTBALL COACH, SAINT MARY’S COLLEGE 


in these football fundamentals 
by reading the instructions I 
am going to give in_ this 
article, and then practicing 
with some friend who also has 
gridiron aspirations. 

The fellow who has decided 
that he’s going to be a line- 
man may object that there is 
no reason why he should 
spend his time learning to 
kick or to forward pass— 
things he won’t be called on 
to do in actual play. My 
answer to this objection is 
that no boy should make up 
his mind that he is going to 
play some special position, 
and no other. He should 
learn to play sound football 
—and leave to his coach the 
decision as to which position 
he shall play. No position is 
more important than the 
other positions on the team 
—even if some ball-carrying 
backs who have been spoiled 
by too many newspaper head- 
lines will disagree with me on 
this point. On my high school 
team back in Ottawa, Illinois, 
at one time or another | 
played fullback, quarterback, 
end and a couple of line posi- 
tions; on my freshman team 
at Notre Dame I played full- 
back and tackle: and on the 
varsity I played center and 
guard—and I thoroughly en- 
joyed playing every one of these positions. The 
important thing isn’t what position you play. It's 
playing—getting into the game. 

Here’s a point that’s important—every boy who 
plays in back lot games, or who even practices foot- 
ball fundamentals with his friends, should have full 
bodily protection—a headguard, good shoes, a jersey 
with shoulder pads, and football pants with hip 
guards. A good outfit can be bought for fifteen dol- 
lars or less—and proper protection may avert an 
injury that would be both painful and a handicap in 
later years. 


in 1925. 


HERE are two things that every football player 
must be able to do well. He must be able to 
tackle, and he must be able to block. A team that 
tackles fiercely on defense and blocks vigorously on 
offense always is a hard team to beat. Knute 
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HIRTEEN years ago this fall the University of Cali- 
fornia football team defeated Saint Mary’s College 127-0! 
Something had to be done about it and the first thing was 
to hire as coach “Slip” Madigan, who had played football 
under Knute Rockne at Notre Dame. It took him five years 
to develop a team that trounced California 26-7. That was 
Since then every season “little” Saint Mary’s has 
produced at least one sensational “upset.” 
Madigan has some special tips for you in this article which 
he told to Arthur Grahame. 


Rockne, who was my coach at Notre Dame, 
wouldn’t have a man on the team who wasn’t expert 
at tackling and blocking, no matter how good he 
was at other things. And “Rock” always gave more 
credit to the blocker who cleared the way for the 
fellow with the ball than he did to the ball-carrier 
himself. I feel much the same way about it. 

So many players have been seriously injured while 
blocking or tackling during the past few seasons that 
a year ago the Rules Committee adopted a new 
rule forbidding the flying block or flying tackle, and 
ordered the infliction of a five-yard penalty on a 
team breaking this rule. 

This new rule worked well last season. But if 
it were possible to enforce a rule against players 
closing their eyes while blocking or tackling, it would 
do even more to reduce the number of serious 
football injuries. (Continued on page 48) 
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A BIGGS-POOFER LETTER 












How to Use this Letter 


OW about George Washington pushing a lawn 

mower, for example, through long grass? Did 

they have lawn mowers in Washington’s time? Would 
he be cutting the grass himself? 

Or take a look at the house. 

But those things are only in the picture. What 
we're concerned with here is Amos Biggs-Poofer’s let- 
ter. Can we trust that guy? With cash money, too? 

“You can fool all of the people some of the time 
and some of the people all of the time.”’ Which class 
do you belong in? You know you can’t believe every- 
thing you see in print. How good are you at checking 
up on what you read? Here’s a chance to find out. 

You'd think some people never heard of: 

An encyclopedia 

A dictionary 

Familiar paintings 

Familiar buildings 

An atlas 

A history 

Bartlett’s Familiar Quotations 
Brewer’s Handbook 

But to get to Biggs-Poofer’s letter. There are three 
different ways of getting a lot of fun out of it-- be- 
sides just reading it, which we don’t count at all. 

1. To Work It By Yourself. 
Hew many things can you discover that you know 
are wrong and can prove are wrong? 

On page 36 you'll find a list of the obcious things 
that are wrong. See how many mistakes you can find. 
Make your own list, and after you’ve finished, check 
it with the list on page 36. For each one of Biggs- 
Poofers mistakes that you’ve caught, score yourself 
five points. For each listed mistake that you've 
missed, subtract five points from your total. And for 
each statement that you’ve noted as wrong, but that’s 
really right, subtract ten points. 

If you can get a total score of fifty, you're good! 
Eighty, on the mistakes listed, is perfect. 

2. As a Game for Scout Meetings. 
IVIDE up into Patrols. Let each Patrol take 
one corner of the room. Choose someone—prefer- 
ably your Scoutmaster—as reader and scorer. When 
he reads the letter aloud, anyone catching a goofy 
statement yells “Halt!” and explains his objection. 
The Patrol that calls halt first scores one point if the 
objection is right. If it’s wrong, it loses two points. 
3. For Fun at School. 

ERHAPS you can coax your teacher into. taking 
time off once a month to try another stunt. She 
may fall for it if you point out that it is really an 

Intelligence Test. (Emphasis on the capitals!) 

She should have the letter read twice, the second 
time through, letting anybody that wants to take notes. 
Then everybody writes his own list of the mistakes 
he’s noticed, and comments if he wants to. 

Then find out who’s won! A good way of scoring is 
to count one for each of Biggs-Poofer’s mistakes that 
have been caught correctly, and subtract two for each 
correct statement that has been called a mistake. The 
teacher is judge and scorer. 
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“I could visit George 
Washington at his 
home in Y onkers”’ 


EAR SIR: My Grandfather, O. Biggs- 

Poofer, was the original pip-maker to 

Queen Elizabeth. He manufactured seeds 

to put in beet jelly to induce it to be 
strawberry jam. The Pure Food Laws sank him. But 
I have inherited his talent. [am an inventor, scientist, 
mathematician, geographer, historier, and a_ genii: 
and that is why I am writing to you. And [ll be 
sixteen on the thirty-first of next June. 

I am offering you and your friends an opportunity 
to make at least twelve per cent on your invest- 
ment. When you have read this letter, you will 
oversubscribe many times the stock I am offering 
in A. BIGGS-POOFER TIME-FLIGHT-TURNER 
COMPANY, INCORPORATED. 

Do you remember Kipling’s, “Backward, turn 
backward, O time in your flight”? 

That’s the idea of A. Biggs-Poofer, don’t forget 
the hyphen. I am going to turn time backward. 

First: A bullet goes out of a gun at a speed of 
a thousand miles a minute. Now, if before I fired 
that gun I fired that gun out of another gun at a 
speed of a thousand miles a minute, when the gun 
I was first speaking about got fired, 
the bullet would go two thousand 
miles a minutes. Do I make my- 
self clear? And if before I fired 
the second gun I fired it out of 
a third gun, when the first gun was 
fired last, the bullet would be going 
three thousand miles a minute. If I 
had twenty-five guns, one inside the 
other and fired off the big papa 
gun and then each gun went off 
in its turn, wouldn’t the bullet 
travel 25,000 miles a minute, or 
wouldn’t it? 

That’s  per- 
fectly simple, 
isn’t it? 

Second: If I 
made that bul- 
let as big and 
strong as the 
ball that Beebe 
went up in to 
study the higher 
atmosphere, I 
could get inside 
and travel all 
the way around 
the earth’s two 
thousand mile 
circumference in 
half a minute. 
I know _ hat “My grandfather, O. - 
you are going to Bjggs-Poofer, was the 
say, but you original pip-maker to 
are wrong. I Queen Elizabeth 


By Wilbur S. Boyer 


ILLUSTRATED BY STUART HAY 


wouldn’t hit the moon because the bullet 
would NOT TRAVEL IN A STRAIGHT 
LINE! A bullet begins to drop the instant 
it leaves the gun, and by a simple calcula- 
tion I can figure out the amount of explosive 
to use so that the natural dropping of the 
bullet will coincide with the curvature of 
the earth, and the ball with me inside will 
come right around to where it started. 
But, Third: I don’t want it to stop there. 
I must arrange for the vice-president of A. 
Biggs-Poofer Time-Flight-Turner Company, 
Incorporated (the editor of Boys’ Lire is 
hereby offered the honor), to see that Big 
Papa Gun is got out of the way before I 
come balling around and hit it in the breech. 
How about all those other children of the big gun 
chasing after me at speeds between a thousand and 
twenty-four thousand miles? Wouldn't I catch up 
to them and hit them all in the breeches? (I mean 
the plural of “breech.’”’) 

That shows how little you know about botany. 
As each gun went off, it would kick back and stop. 
If it didn’t, the gun that it shot out like a bullet 
would not go a thousand miles faster. So each gun 
would drop, big end first, down to the ground and 
stick up like a power-plant chimney. There'd be 
a line of them a thousand miles apart right around 
the each so I could calculate my speed by counting 
them. 

BUT, Fourth: Look at any map or globe of the 
Pacific Ocean. You'll see a line at 180 degrees 
Longitude marked “International Date Line.” On 
the side toward North and South America it says 
“Monday,” and on the side toward Asia and Austra- 
lia it says “Sunday.” That means when you cross 
that line going WEST, say at ten o’clock Monday 
morning, the instant you got over, it would be ten 
o'clock Sunday morning. 

That’s right, isn’t it? 

Now, if I were inside my ball, traveling West 
and got over into Sunday at ten A.M., and then 
shot around the earth in one minute, I’d cross that 
date line again, and it would be ONE MINUTE 
PAST TEN SATURDAY MORNING! Just get 
the big idea! Id cross that date line once every 
minute and go backkard one day. In seven minutes 
I'd be in last week. In (Concluded on page 33 
























AST month Mr. 
Crump told 
you some of the 
hazards faced by 
the news reel hunt- 
ers. This month 
he tells some of 
the dangers run in 
order to get the 
pictures to you. 


N NEWS REEL hunt- 
ing, scoring a “scoop” 
or “beat” over all 
rival companies ranks 

next in importance to get- 
ting good pictures. The 
same holds true with the 
story in newspaper work. 
When they manage to get 
good shots of some par- 
ticular subject of news in- 
terest the work of the 
camera and sound men is 
only half done. Their next 
job then is to get the 


negatives back to the laboratories for development, printing, and a 
quick release to the news reel theaters of the country, so that they 
are not beaten by some rival film company or so that they might, 
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Bullets mean nothing to a newsreel hunter if the picture is there! This 
picture was taken during the Shanghai occupation a year ago 



























BOYS’ LIFE 


COVERING THE WORLD 


II. Speed Plays Its Part 
By Irving Crump 


if they are fortunate, have their 
pictures on the screens of theaters 
in a dozen different cities anywhere 
from hours to days before their com- 
petitors, and thus scoop the field. 

It is in this second phase of the 
cameraman’s work that speed plays 
its part to an amazing degree. News 
reel companies have gone to tre- 
mendous effort and expense to beat 
each other to the glory and finan- 
cial reward that comes from “scoop- 
ing” the field. They have resorted 
to all sorts of tricks, artifices and 


There is no place the cameraman can 
not go! At left a flagpole makes an 
admirable tripod extension for a par- 
ticularly difficult shot, while below 
we find them on the job after an earth- 
quake in northern Japan 


strategy to accomplish their end. 
They have chartered airplanes, 
steamships, and even ambulances, 
to get their films to the public first, 
and some record-breaking races 
have resulted when two or more 
companies have tried to get their 
releases to Broadway or the amuse- 
ment heart of some other large 
city. 

There are instances, too, where 
news reel companies, to guard 
against the chance of being beaten 
by a competing company, have 
bought exclusive rights to the film- 
ing of some important event like 
a horse race, only to have a com- 
peting company actually _ steal 
shots of the event from under the 
eyes of their own cameramen and 


beat them to the distribution of the film. Exactly 
that happened at the Grand National Handicap in 
England. The British branch of an American com- 
pany arranged for exclusive pictures on the big race 
and the stewards of the track agreed to keep all 
cameramen except representatives of that company 
out of the track. But the competing firms were not 
going to be cheated out of shots of this great sport- 
ing event that meant so much to the British public 
and they proceeded to devise ways and means of 
getting the pictures. 

One American company put its three best camera 
men on the job with the result that one of them hid 
himself and camera in a scow load of ashes, in a 
canal that ran along the edge of the track, and 
filmed the race from there, getting good pictures of 
the start and finish. At the same time two other 
cameramen managed to slip inside the track and 
hide themselves in a manure pile until the race 
started. Then from their secret positions they filmed 
the event, got shots of the winner and slipped out- 
side the track again without being seen. 

The company that had bought the “exclusive” 
rights to the film, confident that they had shut out all 
rivals, did not hurry their prints through but took 
their time in getting 
them to the theaters, 
and meanwhile the 
opposition American 
company put on all 
speed possible. The 
result was that the 
Americans were able 
to get flashes of the 
race on the screens 








in London the same night 
the race was run and beat 
the other company by a 
full twenty-four hours. 
This same American com- 
pany the following week 
also beat the English field 
by releasing films of the 
Oxford-Cambridge boat race a few hours after the 
race was rowed. This was achieved by the simple 
expedient of hiring an ambulance to get through 
the heavy traffic along the edge of the Thames 
River the day of the races. When the race was 
finished the films were bundled into the ambulance 
and with clanging bell the vehicle headed out 
through the traffic jam, the bobbies opening up the 
way for it, little dreaming that they were going to 
all that trouble for a few cans of celluloid, instead 
of some stricken individual. And so while the sound 
wagons and private cars of the opposition camera- 
men were trying frantically to get through the thick 
traffic the ambulance got the films quickly to the 
laboratories where they were developed and prints 
rushed to the theaters. And by the time the opposi- 
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FOR ALL BOYS 
tion cameramen got back into the city, behold, the 
pictures of the race were being shown to a sport- 
anxious public. According to the editor of that 
progressive company, their cameramen, by one 
clever move or another, scooped the entire news- 
reel field four times in one week, for besides getting 
beats on the Grand National and the Oxford- 
Cambridge races, they put over a beat on the draw- 
ing of the Irish Sweepstakes, and the Lincolnshire 
Handicap, by making two lucky speed flights over 
London. 


‘PEED flights are the newsreel hunters’ specialty, 
it seems. There are some daring flying camera- 
men in the business, and when none of these fellows 
js available the news reel editors do not hesitate to 
employ the best pilots possible and charter the 
swiftest plane they can get to bring back the nega- 
tives the hard working cameramen have ground out 
on the scene of the spectacle, disaster, or what have 
you. One of the most remarkable flights in the his- 
tory of news reel hunting was made from the jungles 
of darkest Africa to London by two daring British 
airmen to bring out the films of the coronation of 
Ras Tafari as Emperor of Ethiopia, and beat the 
entire news reel field by more than twenty-four 
hours. 

All the world was interested in the coronation of 
Ras Tafari as Emperor of Ethiopia in Addis Ababa, 
Abyssinia, East Africa. For months newspapers in 
America, England, Continental Europe and the rest 
of the civilized world had been printing stories of 
this black prince who was to ascend the throne as 
Emperor, King and ruler over all of Ethiopia. The 
coronation was a function of moment, not because 
of the importance of Ras Tafari, who was an abso- 
lute monarch of this great black kingdom, but 
because of the barbaric pomp and splendor and 
lavish display of wealth that would be part of the 
function. Millions of dollars had been borrowed 
from European nations interested in oil and mining 
concessions in the black empire, and all this money 
was to be spent by the vain young ruler in staging 
one of the biggest and most barbaric shows of mod- 
ern times. 

Of course such a spectacle attracted world-wide 
attention, and in America, England, France, Ger- 
many, and throughout the civilized world people 
read of it, marveled, and wondered what these elab- 
orate ceremonies would be like. The wealthy and 
curious from America and other countries packed 
up and spent thousands of dollars going to East 
Africa to see for themselves this tremendous display 
of pomp and ceremony. But that was only for a 
chosen few to be able to do. The rest of the world 
must needs depend upon the news reels to tell them 
what this spectacle would be like, for of course 
there would be news reel hunters there when all 
this pageantry took place. 

The news reel hunters were alive to the situation. 
Several companies made overtures, and offered a 
great deal of money to have the exclusive right to 
photograph this unusual spectacle. But the new 
Ethiopean king with an eye to publicity decided 
that he would not sell the exclusive privilege. He 
would let all the news reel hunters photograph the 
ceremonies and then fight it out among themselves 
as to who would reap the richest reward from the 
pictures, which would of course mean a mad 
scramble among the reel hunters to get their pictures 


Sea scenes are always 
intriguing, so are the 
methods pursued in 
obtaining them! Here 
is a Cameraman carry- 
ing his heavy equip- 
ment right up the 
mainsail! 


to their companies for first release to the public. 

Several companies, fairly closely allied, decided 
not to compete with each other and worked together, 
but the Fox Movietone News and its British asso- 
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ciate company decided to bend every effort to beat 
the field in the release of these pictures. Cameramen 
were sent from France and other places to East 
Africa, but the American- (Continued on page 4-3) 
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To the ends of the earth! At the left is Ray Fernstein who got through tv the wrecked trans-Atlantic “Bremen” flyers on lonely Greenly Island 


and at right Cameraman Hawkins and Soundmen arrive for the Coronation ceremonies in Abyssinia 
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ANOTHER epi- 
sode in the life of 
Dr. Stone, blind ex- 
police surgeon, his 
nephew and_ his 
faithful police dog 








Joe shivered, Lady as 

though recognizing dan- 

ger in that voice, be- 
came stiff and taut 











VOICES IN THE NIGHT 


os O ON ahead, Joe,” Dr. David 
Stone said. “The boat will prob- 
ably need bailing. I'll have Jerry 
fix your rod. Won't take ten 
minutes.” 

Joe Morrow gripped the can of worms and 
was gone. Dr. Stone, former police surgeon, said, 
“Right, Lady,” and, holding the hard saddle-handle, 
followed his tawny German shepherd dog toward 
Jerry Moore’s garage. 

Sound came to the doctor’s ears—the rasp of a 
tool and, abruptly, the sharp tapping of a finger 
against glass. The dog, pressing against his legs, 
deftly steered him around an automobile. Jerry’s 
voice came from under the car. 

“That you, Doctor?” 

“Te 

“Thought those were Lady’s paws. With you in 
a few minutes.” 

Dr. Stone moved toward the little office. A voice 
said, “He’s blind, Rog.” The tapping had stopped. 

But well able to hear, the doctor thought with 
grim humor, and listened from the doorway. Voices 
came from the garage floor—Jerry Moore’s, the 
nervous voice that had said “He’s blind, Rog,” and 
the mellow, genial tones of a third man. 

“This brake-rod”—grunt—‘sure was loose.” That 
was Jerry. “Quite a contraption under here.” 

“My own idea,” the genial voice said. “Why 
smear up a car when you can pack them where 
they’re out of the way?” 


By William Heyliger  ™ 


ILLUSTRATED BY PAUL DUDLEY 


The job was done, and presently the car backed 
out of the garage. Jerry came to the office. 

“What won't folks think up next?” he demanded. 
“Fishing fellows, those two who just went out. 
Stopping off to try Horseshoe Lake. Got a long 
metal box bolted in under the floor boards. Out of 
sight and out of the way. Got room in that box 
for a hundred pounds along with ice.” 

“Fish?” Dr. Stone asked, surprised. 

The garageman cackled. “Sure; a regular ice-box 
on wheels. How come they pick here for fishing? 
Nobody’s taken a bass out of Horseshoe in years, 
and danged few pickerel. Want that rod mended?” 

A horn blew at the pumps. Jerry put the rod 
down and hurried outside, and Dr. Stone walked to 
the door. A hoarse voice said: “Two quarts of 
medium.” A moment later the voice rasped harshly: 
“Get away from that hood. Can’t you see I’ve 
brought a can for the oil?” 

“Easy, brother,” Jerry soothed. “No harm done.” 

“Keep away from the hood, that’s all.” 

The car rolled away, and filled the night with the 
low, smooth thunder of its exhaust. The doctor’s 
sars registered and catalogued sounds. Only a high- 
priced motor could sound like that—and only a 


piece of tin could rattle as that car 

rattled. 

That’s queer,” Jerry observed. ‘Two 
cars in a row, and they both had something 
hidden. This last boiler was all of seven 
t’eight years old, and shabby as a beggar’s 

coat. Had something under that hood, though, 

he was powerful anxious for no one to see. What 
do you make of it, Doctor?” 

“Coincidence,” the doctor said mildly. Two cars, 
and each with something hidden! Lady’s tail 
thumped the floor, and Joe Morrow came into the 
office and stood around. The doctor’s ears, regis- 
tering an unseen world by sound, caught the tempo 
of the boy’s restless feet. Bursting with something, 
the blind man decided. The rod mended at last, 
man and boy and dog came out to the street, and 
Lady led them toward the lake. 

Joe’s voice trembled. “A car pulled out just as 
I came back, Uncle David. You know that cobbled 
road that runs off from Main Street, and goes down 
into the hollow behind the cottonwoods and rises to 
the back door of the bank?” 

“The road the express wagon uses when it takes 
money to and from the bank?” 

“Yes, sir.” The boy swallowed with a gulp. “I 
saw that car in there twice to-day, just sort of hang- 
ing around.” 

An automobile, making speed, went up the street 
with a throbbing drone of power. 

“There she goes now,” Joe cried, excitedly. 
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“A wonderful mo- 
tor,” said Dr. Stone. 

“That’s it, Uncle 
David. A shabby old 
car with a pip of a 
motor. What for? A 
quick getaway?” 


HE doctor whistled 

softly under his 
breath. Through the 
black, moonless night 
Lady led them at her 
fast pace to an open- 
ing in the reeds and 
out upon _ planking 
that led to the boats. 
Joe got in first, steadied 
the craft, and helped 
in his uncle. The boy 
rowed with an almost 
soundless stroke, and 
presently shipped the 
oars and_ dropped 
anchor. Then they 
waited for the catfish 
to bite. 

Joe marked Main 
Street by a reflected 
ribbon of radiance 
thrown against the 
night sky. Water 
lapped against the 
boat, and moving 
lights, crawled across 
the distant toll-bridge. 
Dr. Stone said, “Not 
much. action, Joe,” 
and the headlights of 
a car swept toward 
thelake. They stopped 
near the planking and 
snapped out. By and 
by oars creaked and 
splashed loudly, a dark 
shape moved toward 
the toll-bridge, and 








Lady gave an omi- 
nous, warning growl. 
The threat stopped as 
though a gag had been 
rammed down _ the 
speaker’s throat. 

“Tt’s the blind man, 
Rog,” the sharp voice 
said; “the blind man 
and a boy.” 

Lady continued to 
growl a deep warning 
in her throat. A form 
backed away quickly, 
and the deadly chill 
went out of Rog’s 
voice, and he was 
genial and mellow. 

“A thousand apol- 
ogies, sir. The busi- 
ness of jacking up a 
‘ar and stealing the 
tires has become so 
widespread. . . . You 
understand, sir?” 

‘*Perfectly,’’ Dr. 
Stone said _ blandly, 
and quieted the dog. 
The car backed 
around and _ lurched 
through the ruts, and 
not until it was well 
on its way were the 
lights turned on. 

“What did they 
look like?” Dr. Stone 
asked. 

“TI couldn’t see their 
faces,” the boy an- 
swered; “it was too 
dark.” 

“What make of car?” 

“I’m not sure.” 

“No matter.” The 
doctor spoke to Lady, 
and the dog, sure- 
footed, led them 
through the night. 
Jerry Moore was clos- 





ing the garage and Ike 








voices came across the 
water. 

“Why the toll- 
bridge, Rog?” the 
sharp voice asked. 

“Use your head,” the genial voice answered. 
“There’s plenty of light down there. Somebody 
may see us trying to haul in a big one.” 

“You're sure of the time?” 

“We got the word, didn’t we?” 

“Fast work,” the sharp voice said dubiously. 

“Well, why not?” A genial chuckle came across 
the water. “Everybody knows you couldn’t get a 
decent fish out of this lake with a drag-net. So we 
pull out.” ; 

The oars splashed and creaked, and the sharp 
voice was lost. And then the genial voice came 
again: 

“We'll pull out about three. Roll up and get in 
line. Step on the gas and make Baltimore in time 
for breakfast. After that, let John try to find us.” 

Joe got a bite and missed his fish. So these two 
men, whoever they were, planned to play hide and 
seek with somebody named John. But his mind, 
presently, came back to the shabby car with the 
powerful motor that had hidden itself twice in the 
cobbled road behind the cottonwoods where it could 
not be seen from Main Street. 

“What do you think that car was doing there, 
Uncle David?” the boy asked. 

“If I knew,” Dr. Stone said dryly, “I’d be able to 
give more attention to this fishing-line.” 

A tingling tremor ran along the boy’s spine. So 
Uncle David thought that strange car worth worry- 
ing about! Lady moved in the boat, and the flat- 
bottomed craft pitched and wobbled. The fish 
weren't biting, and the dog was probably cramped. 
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Somebody they couldn't see 


around and a shot knocked off his cap 


The boy pulled up the anchor. A steady, rhythmic 
splashing came through the night. 

“They're rowing back,” Dr. Stone said. 

Joe’s oars made scarcely a ripple. Tied up at 
the planking, he disjointed the rods before helping 
his uncle from the boat. “No fish and a million 
mosquito bites,” the doctor drawled, and they went 
up the soggy path through the reeds. Oars rattled 
behind them, and somebody stamped on the plank- 
ing. A car was parked in the high grass above the 
rutted rozd that paralleled the lake; even in the 
darkness there was a lustrous sheen of paint and 
of shining metal. One of Lady’s harness straps had 
loosened. The doctor bent down to draw it tight, 
and footsteps came up the planking. 

“Rog!” The sharp voice snapped. “There’s 
somebody at the car.” 

“Don’t move!” The genial voice was all at once 
icy and deadly. “If you’ve been monkeying 

Joe shivered. Lady, as though recognizing danger 
in that voice, became stiff and taut. The boy’s 
hand, feeling for her, met the bristling hairs along 
her spine. 

Dr. Stone stood up. “No threats, if you please,” 
he said coolly. 





OE marveled that, blind, his uncle could face this 

unknown hazard with unruffled calm. But then, 

of course, there was Lady. The dog was like a 
tempered spring, wound. 

The man called Rog flew into a rage. “None 

of your soft talk. What are you doing at that car?” 


said to put up their bands, and Captain Tucker started to spin 


Boles, the station 
agent, gave them a 
toothless grin. 

“Hear. about the 
telegram that came 
this afternoon, Doctor? Fellow named John’s glad 
to hear the fishing’s good and aims to come up 
tomorrow on the 8:11 from New York.” 

Memory jingled the wires in Joe’s brain. Was 
this the same John, Rog and his companion were 
anxious to avoid? 

“Somebody,” Dr. Stone said mildly, “is evidently 
playing a little joke on John. Who was the tele- 
gram for, Ike?” 

“Fellow named Carl Metz. Can’t find hide or hair 
of him hereabouts. Telegram’s lying undelivered at 
the station. Anybody hear tell of a Carl Metz.” 

The intent look that Joe knew so well had come 
to corners of the doctor’s mouth. “Jerry, remem- 
ber the man with the husky voice who wouldn’t let 
you lift the hood? He had a faint accent. What 
would you call it?” 

“German,” Jerry said promptly. 

And Carl Metz was a German name! Growing 
excitement twitched through Joe’s nerves, and he 
followed his blind uncle and the dog up the street. 

“Who’s the man with the husky voice, Uncle 
David?” 

“You’ve seen him.” 

“Where?” 

“Hiding a shabby car in the cobbled road.” 

“But—” heat throbbed in the boy’s pulse—“But 
if he’s the one who’s expecting John, what about 
Rog and the other fellow? Why are they running 
away from this John?” 

“T don’t know—yet,” the doctor said. 

Until late that night (Continued on page 27) 
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One of the guards spoke sharply,"Don’t get thinkin’ up something smart!” 
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VANISHING WINGS 
By Raoul Whitfield 


ILLUSTRATED BY WILLIAM HEASLIP 


HE “SPECIAL” of the American Air 

Transport Company, carrying an impor- 
tant passenger bent on a secret mission, 
disappears in a storm as she wings from 
California above the San Fernando Valley 
toward Arizona. The passenger, a million- 
aire holding an option on a rich copper 
property, to elude the representative of a 
rival company, changes planes. The Special 
reaches its destination, safely, though over- 
due. Where is the other plane and its 
important passenger? A report is received 
at the Operations Office thet an unknown 
plane has been sighted—but flying in the 
wrong direction! 

Brad Jennings ard Don Byrd fly in search 
of the missing tri-motor. A forced landing 
in the wilds of Arizona leads to the discov- 
ery of the missing plane. The two pilots, 
however, are immediately captured by what 
appear to be bandits. 


[CONCLUSION] 


RAD JENNINGS and Don Byrd stood near 
the Green Arrow, facing the two men who 
had come upon them when they had stood 
in the cockpits with their backs turned. 
The one with the rifle lowered it slightly, spoke 


sharply to his companion. 


“Look their ship over, Joe—if there’s any fire- 
arms aboard her, bring them along.” 

His companion nodded, climbed up on the rear 
cockpit wing-step. Brad Jennings frowned at him. 

“Go easy with that ship,” he said. “I just got 
through workin’ on her and she—” 

“Shut up, you!” The man with the rifle broke in 
harshly. “Now both you sky peepers walk down 
near the big plane. Keep your hands high—and 
don’t get doing anything smart. Go around to her 
engines—and keep walkin’ ahead. Get movin’!” 

Brad and Don got moving. Brad led the way, 
keeping his arms raised high. Don followed him 
closely, and the man with the rifle came behind. 
Brad went down the slope from the table-like 
stretch, around the far side of the big plane. He 
stared at the undergear—it seemed in good shape. 
The left tire of the tri-motor ship was flat—she 
slanted slightly in that direction. 

“Tt’s the missing ship!” he exclaimed. 

“You'll talk yourself into—gettin’ hurt!” the man 
with the rifle warned. “Don’t talk—just walk!” 

Brad nodded. The engines of the big plane looked 
all right—there was no damage to the props. It 
looked as though Loring had glided the big ship 
downward, but for some reason had not set her 
down on the surface of the table-like mesa. The 








he warned 


lower stretch on which they were walking was wide 
enough for a landing, but there was not much room 
to spare. The big ship had landed closer to the 
mountainside, Brad guessed, and had been taxied 
or hauled toward the slope of the table-like surface. 

Sagebrush and mesquite had been piled atop the 
wings and the fuselage. There were branches on the 
engine cowlings, even. But the props were not cov- 
ered in any way. They were of metal, and their 
color was not much different than that of the ground 
on which the big ship rested. 


RAD drew in his breath sharply. He suddenly 

realized what had happened. The ground on 
which he was walking now was sloping upward. It 
was a slate color—almost the color of the transport 
plane’s wings and fuselage. It sloped up until it 
reached the level of the table-like surface. Brad 
turned his head a little, looked at the earth color on 
his left. It was darker; the formation of the soil 
was different. 

“Johnny did land on the level spot—and they 
hauled the plane, or made him taxi it down there, 
after the landing. It won’t be seen so easily— 
against that lighter-colored soil,” he breathed to 
himself. 

From behind, the man with the rifle said gruffly: 

“Go ahead for about fifty feet—see that round 
boulder on your right? Walk past it and turn 
sharply to your right. Don’t make any mistakes.” 

Brad’s arms were growing numb—fe lowered them 
a little. Back of them, he heard the one with the 
rifle whistle softly. He turned sharply to the right, 
went close to the boulder. The figure of a lean man 
came into sight, beyond the boulder. He wore faded 
breeches, boots, and a torn khaki shirt. He was 
clean-shaven, and there was a grin on his thin face. 

“More of ’em, eh?” he said sardonically. “All 
right—just keep walkin’. We'll have to make a 
move, Bill. They’re spottin’ the big ship.” 

“Did the best job of hiding her that we could, 
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Brad pointed down toward the rugged country below. He saw the helmet of the other ship’s pilot move from side to side 


Boss,” the man with the rifle said. “She’s a big one 
and there ain’t much sagebrush around here.” 

The lean-faced one grinned as Brad walked past 
him. He spoke in a deliberate manner. 

“Be dark right soon now, Bill. An’ then we 
won’t be worryin’ none. Take ’em back with the 
others—send Jerry out here. We'll get this new 
plane down off that flat and try to hide her out a 
little. You an’ Russ stick with the prisoners.” 

The man called Bill grunted a reply. Brad was 
walking along a sandy trail now—going down grade. 

ig boulders rose on each side of the trail—mesquite 
showed in the crevices of the rock. As the trail 
dropped it grew narrower and narrower. The 
boulders were twenty or thirty feet high, and rose 
straight from the sides of the trail. 

Brad could hear the footfalls of Don Byrd, close 
behind him. The man with the rifle whistled again. 
There was an answering whistle. It sounded from 
a spot ahead, and to the left. The walled trail made 
an abrupt turn. 

Brad Jennings turned—went along a few feet. He 
pulled up suddenly—an exclamation of surprise on 
his lips. 

“Johnny!” 


OHNNY LORING stood across what seemed to 

be an opening in the wall of boulders. There 
was a bandage around his forehead, his arms were 
held behind him. But he was grinning. 

“Hello, Brad!” he greeted. “How’d you drop 
down here?” 

The one with the rifle spoke sharply. 

“Keep movin’, you! Go on across the rock there!” 

Brad stepped forward. He was walking on rock 
now, a flooring of boulder. A rough-looking fellow 
with a rifle stood with his back against a wall of 
rock. 

Brad walked across the rock floor, toward Johnny 
Loring. There were five or six others in the boulder 
clearing. The light was poor and there appeared 
to be canvas stretched across the rocks at the top. 
Then he gazed into Loring’s eyes. 
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“You're hurt,” he said slowly. “Anything bad?” 

Loring shook his head. “I was trying to get out 
of here, to the ship. I was hit by a rifle stock. 
Nothing much.” 

Brad Jennings felt his body grow tense. He heard 
the man who had brought them in speak to one of 
his companions. 

“Boss wants you, Jerry—you're moving that little 
ship. Russ and me—we'll stick in here. Russ— 
search these birds, will you?” 

As Brad turned to face Russ and be searched, he 
looked toward the opposite wall of the cave-like 
chamber in the rocks. 

He saw Johnny’s co-pilot, Dave Sutton, standing 
close to the boulder wall. 

“Hello, Brad,” Sutton greeted hoarsely. “Did you 
crack up—gettin’ down?” 

Brad shook his head. The man who had finished 
searching Brad said derisively: 

“Just as bad as a crack-up, Sutton. 
get that plane off, either!” 


You won't 


RAD’S eyes were on a figure standing a few feet 

from Sutton. Even in the faint light of the 
cave-like rock clearing he recognized the man. He 
was medium in size and had a round, pleasant face. 
He stood motionless, and did not speak. Brad did 
not call out his name. But he knew it was Elias 
Donnell. 

“How about Vince White, the steward, Johnny?” 

asked. 

“They’ve got him tied up in the transport,” the 
pilot replied. ‘He put up a scrap and they knocked 
him out. But Vince is all right.” 

One of their guards laughed harshly. “Sure,” he 
agreed. “Everyone’s all right—even the big guy. 
Only this ain’t Donnell property, see?” 

“If it was,” the copper magnate snapped, “you'd 
be taken off it—and thrown in jail!” 

The guard laughed. His companion went over 
close to him, and they both stood near the trail 
entrance. They each had rifles, and talked to each 
other in low tones. 


Johnny Loring turned his back to the guards, 
twenty feet away, and whispered: 

“How’d you find the ship, Brad?” 

“We didn’t find it—not until we landed,” Brad 
replied. ‘The feed line clogged, I think. We glided 
for the only level stretch I could see. We didn’t see 
the XF.7 until we were down.” 

“But most of the search ships haven’t been around 
this way,” Loring puzzled. “We've only heard two 
ship engines since we got down, just before dark last 
night. What made you think—?” 

Brad cut in. “We knew Elias Donnell had 
switched planes, and I figured something was wrong. 
I figured that if you were reported over Moun- 
tainville, flying in the wrong direction, there was 
a good reason. The others just thought you 
were lost. They were looking for the “big girl” 
—but I was looking for anything that seemed 
funny. <A plane dove out of the clouds at us—not 
far from here—” 

Loring gripped his arm. “A two-place ship?” 

“She looked like one,’ Brad replied. “Then she 
zoomed for the clouds again, as though she didn’t 
want to be seen.” 

Loring smiled a little. Elias Donnell was moving 
toward Brad and Loring. Don Byrd was talking 
with Sutton, in low tones. One of the guards spoke 
sharply. 

“Don’t get thinkin’ up something smart!” he 
warned. 

The other said cheerfully: “Let ’em alone. It’s 
almost dark. We're all right, now.” 

Brad said softly: “What’s he mean—it’s almost 
dark?” 

Elias Donnell spoke in an undertone. 
at the field, Son. Know who I am?” 

Brad nodded. “Yes.” 

Donnell continued bitterly. “If I don’t get to 
Douglas by ten-fifteen tomorrow morning—I lose 
one of the richest copper holdings in the country! 
And these fellows figure I’ve already lost it!” 

“IT knew there was something wrong. When you 
changed ships—” said Brad. (Continued on page 34) 
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THE JAMBOREE AT GODOLLO 


By James E. West 


OUR hundred and six lucky Ameri- 

can Scouts and Scouters have returned 
home from one of the most outstanding 
events of their Scouting lives—the Fourth 
World Jamboree. 


OR two full weeks they mingled with 
Brother Scouts, from all parts of the 
world, gathered in the Royal Castle = - 
Park of Gédéll6é, seventeen miles east 
of Budapest, Hungary. And now, as they 
come back to their homes, they bring with 


them the friendships 
of boys from countries 
far away, the mem- 
ories of a glorious ad- 
venture and a realiza- 
tion of the world-wide 
reach of our Move- 
ment. 

Throughout its fif- 
teen days, the Jam- 
boree lived up to the 
promises of the mag- 
nificent opening, when 
the twenty-one thou- 
sand. Scouts from 
forty-six lands greeted 
the Chief Scout of the 
World, Lord Baden- 
Powell. 

By ship and train, 
trolley and motor car, 
on bicycles and afoot 
(two Finnish Scouts 
even by canoe), they 
had arrived in Géd6llé 
from the four corners 
of the globe, and in the 
afternoon of August 
2nd they were waiting 
on the rally ground 
for the signal that the 
Jamboree had opened. 

It came, and as it sounded over the immense field, 
two men, one on a pure white horse, the other on 
a brown, followed by a score of brightly clad horse- 
men, started their ride along the front of the youth 
of the world. 

Admiral Horthy, the Regent of Hungary, and 
B.-P. were passing before us! 

Then, suddenly, they galloped to the reviewing 
stand, dismounted, and stood a few minutes later 
before the microphones. 

The Regent welcomed us to Hungary. His voice 
was carried by the loudspeakers to the farthest 
corners of the arena and the grandstand as he 
greeted us—first in excellent English, afterward in 
Hungarian. 

Then the Chief Scout of the World spoke. He 
told us of his joy at seeing us gathered for another 
Jamboree and expressed his gratitude to the Regent 


The Chief Scout Execu- 

tive offers the international 

handclasp to a Hungarian 
Scout friend 














The American contingent, 
four hundred strong, ap- 
proaches the reviewing stand 


and the people of Hungary 
for their splendid — hos- 
pitality. 

Then he continued: 

“Let me remind you 
that the days quickly flit 
by. Make the most of the 
few hours you are here in 
getting into touch with the 
other fellows 

“IT want to see men of 
all countries at peace with 
one another. You are the 
future men of your coun- 
tries, so be friends. 

“You have a wonderful 
opportunity here for start- 
ing such friendships. Make 
the most of it. 

“Don’t let a day pass 
without making friends!” 

As he finished, a band 
struck up, and the march 
of the nations started. 

First in the line came the 


Hungarian flag with its color guard, then France 
5 5 
with the Tricolor and hundreds of Troop and Patrol 


The Regent of Hungary rides down the line of more than 20,000 Scouts! 
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flags waving in the breeze. Belgium came next, fol- 
lowed by Roumania and Armenia. Boys from Syria 
marched by with their picturesque head-dresses, 
Then—a flutter of red, white and blue as the Stars 
and Stripes passed, followed by Troop after Troop 
of American Scouts in khaki uniforms with bright 
red neckerchiefs. 

Denmark with two Viking horns, Lithuania, Ice- 
land, Estonia, Norway, with small national flags car- 
ried by each boy; Holland, Latvia. Nine representa- 
tives from far-off Japan. And on came the boys of 
the British Empire. England first, then boys from 
Australia, British Guiana, Canada, Newfoundland, 
Ceylon, South Africa; Northern Ireland, Irish Free 
State—with a spectacular bag-pipe band; Gilbraltar, 
India, Scotland—in multi-colored kilts; Jamaica, 
Trinidad, Malta, Palestine—more interesting head- 
dresses; Rhodesia, and Wales. 

As Sweden passed by the stand, each boy released 
a balloon of red, white and green, the Hungarian 
colors. Czecho-Slovakia came next with many boys 
in national costumes. Then Poland with long red 
and white banners and a bicycle and a motorcycle 
Troop. Yugoslavia next, followed by Russian 
Emigrant Scouts; Bulgaria and Finland. Hundreds 
of Austrian Scouts marched by with their band, with 
Haiti, Egypt and Iraq at their heels. Then Switzer- 
land with red and white neckerchiefs; Greece, Spain, 
Portugal, Siam with the black broad-brimmed hats 
pinned up at one side with a golden tiger head. 


INALLY Hungary, the host country. Eight 
thousand Scouts with the characteristic plumes 
—the Arvalanyhaj—waving from their hats. 

For more than two hours the parade continued 
with the Regent and Lord Baden-Powell greeting 
each contingent and the great audience applauding 
the marching Scouts. 

Then came the grand rush! From all sides the 
boys came running toward the reviewing stand. In 
a moment the field became a sea of flags and banners 
and Scout hats. 

It was an unforgettable and inspiring sight! 

Here were the boys of the world, standing shoulder 
to shoulder as friends, with one single purpose, to 
greet the man who had brought them together, and 
bound them together—the Chief Scout of the 
World. 

You could see how deeply moved he was as he 
waved to them. You could also see traces of emo- 
tion on the face of Admiral Horthy, the first ruler 
of a country to whom such a salute has been 
accorded by Scout representatives from countries 
throughout the world. 

The opening was over. Every contingent marched 
home to its own camp site, the American boys down 
the Park Street of Géd6llé, through the castle 
entrance and the Copenhagen Gate, past Denmark 
and Iceland and in through the imposing American 
gateway. This entrance, designed in the shape of 
two great block houses of pioneer days, attracted 
considerable attention of Scouts and visitors alike 
and became one of the sights of the Jamboree. 

Before going to their quarters, the boys stopped 
under the flag mast from which was flying The Flag 
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of our country and greeted the leaders of the Amer- 
ican contingent. 
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Here was our Camp Chief, Colonel H. D. McBride 
of St. Louis, Mo., with his assistant, Fred Bosby- 
shell of Los Angeles, Cal.; our Jamboree Executive, 
Harvey A. Gordon of New York, N. Y., in charge 
of the set-up of the American camp and the con- 
structor of the pioneer entrance. Here was also 
Oscar A. Kirkham of Salt Lake City, Utah, our 
Morale Officer; Stuart A. Walsh of Seattle, Wash., 
in charge of publicity; Merrill Christopherson of 
Provo, Utah, the omnipresent “Chris,” Chief Quar- 
termaster; Charles H. Mills of St. Louis, Mo., Direc- 
tor of Activities; Calvin McCray of Santa Barbara, 
Cal., Service Director; Dr. C. E. Colgate of St. Louis, 
Mo., and Dr. W. C. Menninger of Topeka, Kan., the 
medical officers of the American Contingent; besides 
their excellent helpers and the able Scoutmasters of 
the ten American Jamboree Troops. 

The American camp itself was arranged with a 
great deal of originality and efficiency. ‘The Scouts, 
coming from practically every State of the Union, 
had done everything in their power to make their 
individual camp sites representative of American 
Scouting at its best. 

Jamboree Troop 1, for example, had brought along 
from Seattle Western lean-to tents on which were 
painted the route taken by the group across two 
continents and one ocean. The boys of Troop 9, 
from Region Ten, put up their original, tepee-like 
tents with their Indian designs, while Troop 10, with 
boys from California and Missouri, arranged their 
small Baker tents in a Pine Tree Patrol formation. 

The camp of Troop 4 proved a great attraction. 
Here were boys from New York, Pennsylvania, 
Texas and the Philippines. From their far-off 
islands, the Filipino boys had brought with them 
native shields and spears, which were displayed out- 
side their tents. Troop 6, with boys from seven 
States, had an interesting showing of Indian cos- 
tumes, headdresses, peace pipes 
and arrow heads, which in- 
trigued the many visitors to the 
camp. The desert water bag 
and ingenious lay-out of Troop 
2 caused much comment, as 
did the tent arrangement of 
Troop 3 and the exhibition of 
the history of The Flag of our 
country on the grounds of 
Troop 7. 

The Good Turn turnstile of 
Troop 5 amused many visitors 
and everyone had to see the 
clever shower bath arrangement 
and the boondoggles of Troop 8. 

With visitors from all over 
the world coming to see the 
American camp, our own boys 
went out to visit the rest of the 
world and found themselves 
rather mixed up in their geo- 
graphical knowledge. 

Having learned that our 
country is bounded by Canada, 
the Atlantic Ocean, Mexico and 
the Pacific, it was a little diffi- 
cult to get accustomed to the 
fact that the border countries had suddenly become 
France on the north, Roumania on the east, Hungary 
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Admiral Horthy, Regent of Hungary, and Lord Baden-Pow 
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Twenty-one thousand stomachs had to be filled three times every day! 
A familiar scene in the encampment 


Hungarian Scouts use 


A pontoon bridge in a hurry! 
their Kayaks jn an interesting demonstration 





So 


on the reviewing stand 
on the south and Iceland and Denmark on the west. 


Strange to find Australia, Palestine, Sweden, Bul- 


garia, Finland and 
Czecho-Slovakia neigh- 


bors in one corner of 
our Jamboree world; 
Poland, Norway, Cairo, 
Yugoslavia in an- 
other, Holland, Japan, 
Latvia, Egypt, Siam, 
Haiti in still another. 
Not to mention many 
other countries — scat- 
tered to the east, south, 
west and north of the 
American contingent. 

It was a great ad- 
venture to be able to 
travel around the world 
and to meet and make 
friends with the foreign 


boys. And the Amer- 
ican Scouts made the 
most of the opportu- 


nity. We saw them walk- 
ing arm in arm with 
their new friends, or 
gathered around Inter- 
national campfires, or 
at Good-Will teas. 
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ell, Chief Scout of the World, 
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4 tern greatest experience of the Jamboree was the 
making of friends and just being there. That, 
and a great variety of happenings, kept us occupied 
from morning till night. 

There was the visit of Admiral Horthy, the 
Regent of Hungary, to the American camp, when he 
was taken on a tour of inspection and expressed his 
































A contingent of Scouts 

cross the historic Danube 

River at Budapest en 
route to Géddllé 


interest in our layout, 
our ingenious camp mat- 
tresses and our tents. 

There was the arrival 
of B.-P. on horseback to 
greet the boys of Amer- 
ica and to wish them 
“Good Camping!” 

Another event was the 
great Subcamp III camp- 
fire with the Regent and 
the whole diplomatic 
corps of Hungary as 
guests, at which the 
American Scouts showed 
the native dances of the 
- Indians of the Philippine 
Islands. 

Few boys will ever for- 
get the excursions to 
Budapest, to Lake Balaton, to the subterranean grot- 
tos, to the coal mines, to the Hungarian prairies, nor 
the parade the day that B.-P. bade us “Goodbye” 
and gave us his inspiring message of good will. 

Preparations for the American display, which was 
put on in the Sports Arena the twelfth of August 
for a great gathering of foreign Scouts and Hun- 
garian visitors, also kept our boys busy. 

It was a thrilling spectacle and was greeted with 
much enthusiasm by the audience. 

The whole American contingent took part, as we 
showed first the Scouting activities of our country. 

The Arena was covered with Scouts signaling, 
demonstrating First Aid, building pyramids, spinning 
ropes, making fire by friction, pitching tents, play- 
ing typical American Scouting games and showing 
the uses of the neckerchief. In every corner of the 
field some interesting activity was taking place. 

Then all the Scouts ran out, making room for 
about a hundred Indians, who came in slowly to the 
sound of the tom-tom. 

The spectators applauded time and time again as 
they showed the dances of the Red Man, but the 
enthusiasm culminated when Count Teleki, the 
Camp Chief of the Jamboree, and Dr. de Molnar, 
our Hungarian friend, were brought into the circle 
and made “Chief-of-many-camp-fires” and Medicine- 
man of the tribe. 

As the Indians filed out after their performance, 
the other American Scouts (Concluded on page 48) 
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Work is the grand cure for all the maladies 
and miseries that ever beset mankind—honest 
work, which you intend getting done. 

—Carlyle. 


A man who defers working because he 
wants tranquility of mind will have lost the 
habit when tranquility comes. Work under 
all circumstances, any circumstances. 

—B. R. Haydon. 


A new and more glorious gift of power 
compensates for each worthy expenditure, so 
that it is by work that man carves his way to 
that measure of power which will fit him for 
his destiny, and leave him nearest God. 

—J. G. Holland. 
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Let us, then, be up and doing, 

With a heart for any fate; 

Still achieving, still pursuing, 

Learn to labor and to wait. 
—Longfellow. 


We are not sent into this world to do any- 
thing into which we cannot put our hearts. 
We have certain work to do for our bread, 
and that is to be done strenuously; other 
work to do for our delight, and that is to be 
done heartily; neither is to be done by halves 
or shifts, but with a will; and what is not 
worth this effort is not to be done at all. 

—Ruskin. 











Keep Hammering Away at It! 


CONCENTRATION 





OME boys seem to accomplish as much in one hour as others do 
in two. They can finish their studies more quickly; they appear 
to have ample time for all sorts of worth-while interests, clubs, hobbies, 
athletics, church work, reading. Often this is so not so much from their 
superior ability, but because they have learned how to hold their minds 
This is called 
concentration, and it is one of the most important things a boy should 


on what they are doing, and think of nothing else. 
learn, not only because it will make him more efficient, but because it 
will make it possible for him to do many more interesting things than 
he could otherwise have time for. 

Keep a check on yourself and note how many times your mind 
wanders as you read this page. 

Some boys’ minds fairly jump 
from one thing to another like an 
acrobat. 

Mind wandering, wool gathering 
—how often we hear these expres- 
sions! Don’t let your mind run 
away with you. Learn to command 
it. It is not easy, but it can be 
done. 

Concentration is made up of 
will-power and physical self-con- 
trol. You can train your mind in 
much the same way as you train 
your body. Almost every boy 
knows that to be physically fit, he must take some exercise regularly. 
Otherwise his muscles will become soft, and his body will not develop 
properly. In the same way, unless you work with concentration, and 
push yourself constantly to do your best, your mind will not develop 
as it should, and when you get a hard job, you will not be able to 
accomplish it quickly and effectively. 


Train your mind so that it will do what you want it to do. Force 





yourself to keep your attention on the lesson or the job that you are 


doing. During an exciting football game, you often become so 
absorbed in the play that you are practically unaware of everything 


No difficulty 


Bring that same intense quality to your work, and 


around you except the ball and the players. about con- 
centration then. 
see how much you can accomplish. 

I do not 


Notice how quickly you can do your home work if you cannot go to 


say it is easy, but it is quite possible for any boy to do. 
the ball game until you have finished That proves that you can 
concentrate when you want to. Make yourself do the same thing 
every time you study. Give yourself a certain length of time to 
accomplish a definite amount of 
work. Then finish on time. Don’t 
put off that job until you feel like 
doing it. 


Do it now. When you 


are a man, your work will not 
wait for you until you are in the 
mood to tackle it, and it is while 
you are young and in school that 
you should learn how to concen- 
trate on it. Master your mind, 
don’t be its slave. 

Every boy should deliberately 
do something that is hard for him 
to do. Ask any man, old or young, 

what experience helped him most, 
and he will almost always tell you that it was the thing that made 
him work the hardest. It is the vigorous exercise that you need to 


train your mind. So don’t pick out the easy courses in school, nor 


just the subjects you like the best. Choose at least one thing that will 
give you a real fight. Then beat it! 
In the words of Theodore Roosevelt, “Hit the line hard. Don’t foul 


and don’t flinch, but hit the line hard!” 
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A CONFAB WITH OUR RURAL SCOUTS 


O, I am not the son of a farmer. My 
father was an artist. One grand- 
father was a sea captain; the other 
grandfather was a captain on the 

Ohio and Mississippi Rivers. Nevertheless, as 
a small boy, I have lived on a farm, have gone 
barefooted to the pasture after the cows, and, 
like other Rural Scouts on a frosty morning, 
I have warmed my bare feet by standing in 
the place where the cows had bedded down 
for the night, which still retained the warmth 
of their bodies. 

Like other Rural Scouts, I have wondered 
why the cows did not have sense enough to 





/ 


\ 


come home of their own accord, instead of making 
a fellow get up in the morning and go after them, 
when he would like to do so many other more inter- 
esting things. Like other Rural Scouts, I have also 
wondered why it was necessary for the cooks to use 
so much kindling wood which had to be split for 
them. 

But I always thought it rare fun to plant corn, 
cut and plant potatoes,—and_ radishes,—they are 
great, because they come up so quickly, and my! 
how fresh, cool and clean the first radishes used 
to taste when | pulled them up to see if they were 
big enough for the table. Yes, I have served my 
apprenticeship. I have taken care of the horses, 
cleaned the stable, taken care of the cows, chickens 
and pigeons, ducks and geese, and done all those 
things which I think fully entitle me to fellowship 
with our Rural Scouts. 

I never looked upon the farm with distaste or dis- 
like. I then thought of it as a place of joy. I do 
not know anything more satisfactory in life than 
putting seeds in the ground and watching them 
sprout, watching a real miracle, watching plants in 
one season grow taller than one’s head and, while 
watching them, wondering how all that luxuriant life 
could be concealed, condensed and confined inside 
the shell of a hard little seed, like a grain of corn. 
We are so used to miracles that they seem com- 
monplace to us, simply because we take them for 
granted as we do sunrise. Is it not wonderful to feel 
that the whole world, rich and poor, king and slave, 
is absolutely dependent upon you for their very life? 

To-day, it seems to be the fashion to “gripe” at 
everything. Because a lot of stupid people, who 
know not the meaning of life, waste their time and 
their substance seeking what is called pleasure, that 
is, luxury and idleness, we who have an inkling of 
the real meaning of life should not consider it a 
hardship to feel the tang of moist earth under our 
bare feet, to hear the cocks crow in the morning. 
Why, doggone it, boys! that is great! I love all the 
sounds of the farm, the blatting of sheep, the 
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neighing of horses, the 
mooing of cattle. Prob- 
ably if I were on the 
farm now, I might also 
like the rattling of the 
gasoline-powered agri- 
cultural machines; but to me it is too much like jazz 
and has no appealing force or poetry as did the 
old-fashioned flail, wielded with rhythm by the hand 
of a skillful farmer. Hand labor is much more artis- 
tic, much more romantic than any machine devised 
by science. Still, I do not advocate going back to 
the flail. We have to keep up with 
the times. But you Rural Scouts 
can do lots of things with your 
own hands that will save money 
aud develop you in both mind and 
muscle, 

I long to see the time come 
back when our grand statesmen 
will come from our farms, when 
the mill boys, like Daniel Webster, 
will make the nation hold its 
breath and listen. The log cabin 
was a wonderful university and 
produced great statesmen and 
great soldiers. The reason those 
fellows succeeded in life was _ be- 
cause they had developed their 
intellects by solving the problems 
of life in the open. 

What is good for the merchant, 
for the manufacturer, for the store- 
keeper, is also good for the farmer. 
All the first mentioned people 
ADVERTISE not only by having 
printed advertisements in the 
paper, but also by the novelty of 
their products and goods. Now, 
how is a farmer or Rural Scout to 
advertise his wares? Let us see; if 
you have only two acres of land or 
two hundred acres of land, call it = 2 


The White Farm! 
E CHOOSE white because 


it stands for virtue, purity 
and cleanliness, all of which pos- 
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sess the best of advertising qualities. We will 
start our farm by whitewashing the fences, 
whitewashing the sheds, whitewashing the tree 
trunks, then gradually eliminating all colored 
farm animals and substituting in their place 
white ones. We know that a white horse and 
a white cow are no better than a bay horse 
and a bay cow, only in this respect, that any 
dirt will show on their hides. Also, we know 
that the eggs from White Leghorn chickens 
are no better than those from Plymouth Rock 
or Rhode Islands Reds; truth is, I like the 
big brown eggs best; but white chickens and 
white eggs look bright and clean, and the 






public prefers them. Well, give them what they want. 

Gradually, as we build up our little White Farm, 
we will paint our houses white. We will have white 
turkeys, white guinea fowl, white pigs, everything 
white, and then the advertisement begins to tell. 
Every automobile which passes the White Farm con- 
tains people who will be immediately interested. 
Dairy products from the (Continued on page 33) 
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Aiki 
O TELL you the truth—I’m a little 
scared! 

I’ll explain why... 

At the Jamboree I met and camped for 
two weeks with four hundred American 
Scouts, many of whom used their Sherlock 
Holmes abilities and thus discovered my 
real name. Now my identity may be a secret 
no longer. 

That’s why I’m scared ... 

That’s why I have asked my friends of 
the American Contingent to keep mum when 
they get back home and not tell a soul that 
Green Bar Bill is also known to Scouts and 
Scouters under the name of... My! I 
almost blurted it out myself! 

So I'd better stop and start telling you a 
few of the things I saw at the Jamboree. 


HE Hungarians have a word for it— 
“J6 munkat!” 
Every boy on the street, every Scout at 
the World Jamboree greeted us with it and 
soon it became the slogan of the camp and was 
repeated by Scouts of all nations. 

“Jé munkat” (pronounced yo moonkaht) “Good 
Work”—the Hungarian form of our own Do a Good 
Turn daily!” 

And Good Work it was! 

It was a joy to be at Gédéllé and see the smiling 
faces with which each boy did his bit. That’s why 
the Jamboree became the success that it was. That’s 
why so many friendships were made under the sign 
of the miraculous white stag of old Hungarian 
legend. 

That’s why all you fellows who couldn’t get to 
Hungary, by translating the Hungarian “Jé munkat” 
into American Action will benefit from the spirit 
which we who were lucky enough to be there, 
caught from the Scouts of all the world. 


NE of the really exciting events of the Jam- 
boree was the parade of the nations before the 
Regent of Hungary and B.P. 

A special thrill ran up and down my spine as the 
American Contingent appeared. 

First on seeing twelve “Stars and Stripes” un- 
furling in the breeze, then on viewing our boys, all 
correctly clad in the Uniform of the Boy Scouts of 
America. 

[ am not boasting when I 
say that ours is one of the 
most beautiful uniforms in 
the world. The leaders of 
other countries told me _ so, 
and it was further proven by 
the eagerness with which for- 
eign boys tried to “change” 
parts of their uniform for 
parts of ours, 

And our boys realized it. 
It was wonderful to see the 
pride they took in wearing it. 

I wish that that pride would spread throughout 
our country. 

Too often you see boys wearing any kind of make- 
shift uniform—or no uniform at all—when hiking, 
or going to Scout meetings. They haven't as yet 
realized the value of the uniform. They haven't 
had to fight to keep it, as have the Scouts of many 
European countries, where laws have been passed 
prohibiting people, other than soldiers, from wearing 
uniforms. 

Let us treasure our uniform as do the Scouts of 
other lands. 

Let us start, right within our own Patrols to take 
pride in the uniform, not only by wearing it when- 
ever we go Scouting, but by wearing it correctly. 








FOUND out at the Jamboree that I have been 

eating cowboys all my life and have liked them. 

Crazy? Not at all! 

You have all heard of Hungarian Goulash. Well, 
in Hungary it is called Gul-yas (pronounced goo- 
yahs) and a Gul-yas is a cowboy. 
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With Green Bar Bill 


To start with the word meant nothing but cow- 
boy, but as years went by, it was applied also to 
the dish which he prepares over an open fire, out 
on the plains. 

And he certainly knows how to prepare it so that 
it has the flavor of genuine Hungarian Goulash! 

Here is the way he does it . . . 

First he melts, in his peculiar pot, a tablespoon 
of fat. In this he fries two medium sized onions, 
cut in small pieces. When the mixture has stopped 
sizzling, he puts in one-half teaspoon of powdered 
sweet paprika—this is half the secret—and stirs it 
together quickly. 

Then he adds one to one and a half pounds of 
meat—preferably veal—which has been washed and 
cut into small pieces, one-half teaspoon salt and 
one-half cup of water. If he has them, he puts in 
a few small carrots and a tomato. 

The pot is then covered and the gul-yas is cooked 
slowly—this is the other half of the secret—for one 








and one-half to two hours, adding a little water from 
time to time. 





The finished dish is seasoned to taste with salt 
and caraway seeds, though, if I were you, I should 
prefer to leave out the seeds. 

And that’s that. 

Now your Patrol can play Hungarian gul-yases 
around a pot of sizzling Hungarian gul-yas, on your 
next hike. 


F I hadn’t known already that the Patrol Method 

is the only way of running a Troop, the Jamboree 
certainly would have proven it to me. 

Take the American camp, for example. 

Here were boys, from almost all states, organized 
into ten Troops, each consisting of four Patrols. 
Many of the Scouts of these Patrols had never seen 
each other before, yet before a couple of days had 


passed by, all Patrols were functioning as real units, 

The boys stuck together through thick and thin, 
Patrol spirit started to grow and the whole Amer- 
ican Contingent benefited by it. 

Those Scouts took their turns by Patrols. 

Patrols cooked the meals, Patrols lined up for 
important events, Patrols took orderly duties, 
Patrols went sight-seeing and visiting. 

And those Patrol Leaders!! 

You never saw a sweller bunch. They accepted 
their responsibilities with 
enthusiasm and helped to 
make the Jamboree a success. 

More power to our Amer- 
ican P.L.s! 





HE most treasured souve- 

nir of the Jamboree was 
the hat plume whien is worn 
by all Hungarian Scouts and 
which they so generously pre- 
sented to us. 

It has the structure and ap- 
pearance of the finest egret, 
yet it is a grass which grows wild in the Pusztas, 
or plains, of Hungary and is linked up closely with 
the history, in happiness and sorrow, of this hos- 
pitable country. , 

The people call it Arvaldnyhaj—the orphan girl's 
hair—and here is the legend connected with it as a 
Hungarian boy told it to me: 

“Once upon a time there was a king who had 
three daughters. 

“One day while out hunting, he lost his way. As 
he stopped in an opening in the woods to get his 
bearings, he heard the cry of a small baby. Going 
by the sound, he found a little golden-haired girl. 
He picked her up and riding with her in front of 
him on his horse, he finally found his way out of the 
woods to his castle. 

“Here the orphan girl was reared as one of his 
daughters and became more beautiful every day. 

“Finally a prince came to marry one of the king’s 
daughters, but on seeing the orphan girl with her 
lovely golden hair, he fell in love with her. The day 
for the marriage was set. 

“The king’s three daughters were in a jealous 
rage, and the night before the wedding, they crept 
into the room where the orphan girl was sleeping. 
They cut off her beautiful hair and threw it out of 
the window. (Continued on page 47) 
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HAVE made a long trip since I last prepared 

manuscript for the Scout World Page of Boys’ 

Lire. Almost the final thing before sailing 

for the World Jamboree was to dictate the 
Scout World Page for the September issue of Boys’ 
Lire. Now more than a month has passed, the 
fourth great Jamboree has come to its end and here 
I am back again in New York after a most interest- 
ing trip. I crossed the Atlantic as a passenger on 
the new Rex which, you may have read, on one of 
her subsequent trips beat the world speed record 
for a transatlantic crossing. I left the ship in Italy, 
and by train journeyed into Hungary to Budapest 
and thence travelled the eighteen miles beyond the 
capital to the Jamboree camp grounds. 

Hungary was a new world for me, as it was for 
most of the Jamboree boys from America. The 
Jamboree was a great and interesting event draw- 
ing as it did some 21,000 boys together from all 
parts of the world. I am not going to attempt to 
tell you about it here. You will 
find on another page a special 
article descriptive of some of 


the attention of the 
whole world to the ac- 
tivities, the achieve- 
ments and the ideals of 
the Boy Scout Move- 
ment. 


New York City— 
| HAVE only one real 

regret in connection 
with the World Jam- 
boree and that was that 
I could not return in 
time to join in the 
splendid reception which 
was given to President 
Roosevelt, when he, not 
only as President of the 
United States and as 
our Honorary President, 
but as the active Presi- 
dent of the Boy Scout 
Foundation of Greater 
New York renewed his 
custom of years and 
again visited the Ten 
Mile River Camps of 
New York City. You 
may have already read 
that it was very much 



















The Blue Eagle banner unfurls as New York's 
NRA headquarters is formally opened 
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When the President entered 
the grounds into which he was 
escorted by Mr. Barron Collier, 
the acting president of the Boy 
Scout Foundation, he was greeted 
by long lines of Boy Scouts 
stretched for nearly a half mile 
along the road from the entrance 
to the Queens area. A group of 
twelve mouted Scouts from 
Brooklyn constituted an escort. 
He first visited the Queens Sea 
Seout Land Ship, where he made 
an inspection of the Ship and its 
crew and officers. 

The President was greeted by 
the several presidents of the 
New York City Scout Councils, 
Mr. C. W. Froessel of Queens, 
Justice James C. Cropsey, of 
Brooklyn, Dr. James L. Hamil- 
ton of the Bronx, Mr. Frederick 
M. Warburg, of Manhattan, and 
Mr. William Wirt Mills, of 
Staten Island. 

A great cheer met the Presi- 
dent as he drove into the Amphi- 
theatre. After a song of greet- 
ing by the Scouts as one indi- 
vidual, each Scout who had been 
furnished with the famous N.R.A. 
poster stood up and unrolled the 
poster until the whole group was 
hidden as behind a great wall of 
N.R.A. posters, demonstrating 
the support apparent through- 
out Scouting towards the Na- 
tional Recovery Program. 

Scout Executive Heistand in 
charge of the ceremonies stepped 
forward and assisted by Eagle 
Scout Michael Fleming, of Troop 
66 of Queens, and Robert Scott 
of Troop 13 
of Queens, in- 
ducted the 
President as an 
Honorary 
Member of the 


(Above) Two 






















the scenes of this very great thousand 
and important affair and of Scouts greet 
some of the impressions I President 


Roosevelt on 
his visit to 
New York 

City 

Scout camps. 


gained there. What I do want 
to do here is to speak of the 
wonderful hospitaity and the 
courtesy of the fine Hungarian 


Suanhacky 
Lodge, Order 
of the Arrow, 
the National 
Camp Honor 
Brotherhood of 
‘*those who 
serve. cheer- 





people to their America.: guests, 
and to give most wnon-hearted 
praise to the efforts wmcn they 
so valiantly put forth, in a 
small country and under eco- 
nomic conditions which must 
have been at times very dis- 
heartening, to carry this Jam- 
boree through to be the great 
success it was. The Boy Scouts 
of America, and, indeed, the 
Scouts of all the world, owe a 
great debt to the Hungarian 
Scouts, to their leaders, to the 
Hungarian government and 
public officials and all the peo- 
ple who so earnestly joined to- 
gether in composing the great 
picture which has again drawn 





Off to the Jamboree. Philippine Scout Contingent, says 


farewell to Governor-General Murphy 
1933 





Dr. John H. Finley, accompanied by Dr. George J]. 
Fisher and Scouts, presents a Scout statuette to “Jimmy” 
Mollison, famous flyer and British Scout 


by his own efforts that these camps were estab- 
lished and have carried forward to their present 
high plane of development. 






ey A great parade opens 
Boy Scout Day at the 
Century of Progress 


fully.” Then, 


(Left) Membership in 
the Order of the Arrow 
and other tokens are 
Scout gifts to the 
President 





One of the Michigan Eagle Scout guides who show 
summer visitors points of historic interest at 
old Fort Mackinac 


Daniel Carter Beard, our beloved National Scout 
Commissioner, stepped forward and presented a 
leather pouch on behalf of the boys of his own camp 
far away in the Pennsylvania hills. Then, in tura, 
presentations were made to the President. From 
the Brooklyn Council and its camp came a Scout- 
made Plaque, a replica of N.R.A. emblem presented 
by Scout Stanley Robson, of Troop 368 of Brooklyn, 
introduced by Scout Executive Lindsley F. Kimball, 
of Brooklyn; from the Scouts and camp of Man- 
hattan, a Scout-made Leather Book Cover, pre- 
sented by First Class Scout (Concluded on page 50) 
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HIS section is for all readers of 
BOYS’ LIFE, whether they are 
Scouts or not. 

Any reader who wants information 
may ask as many questions as he 
likes, only since this is a Scouting 
Section, the questions should have 
some relation, directly or indirectly, 
to Scout activities and to the interest 
of Scouts. 

Be sure to give your name and 
address in your letter when you write 
me. They will not be published if 
you ask me not to. 

Here are a few of the questions 
that have come to me recently. 

DAN BEARD. 


Modeler’s Clay 

1. I should like to know the process for baking 
clay. Does it matter whether one uses raw 
clay or clay mixed with oil? 

2. Is there a Merit Badge for modeling of 
such articles?—Lone Scout RonaALp MILLER. 

1. For baking, use clay without oil. Build 
yourself an oven. Dry your model before 
subjecting it to great heat; otherwise it will 
crack. 

2. Pottery Sculpture. 


On Their Honor 

1. How many Merit Badges are there up to 
date and what are they? 

2. | would like to know how to get the mem- 
bers of the Troop to obey me without driving 
them. 

}, Our Troop won a flag during the war, 
and when our former Scoutmaster left, he took 
the flag with him. Was that right?—WiLu1aM 
hk. -BerKLey. 

1. Over one hundred. 
publish here. 

2. Ask them if the y want to be put on their 
honor. If they say “Yes,” doit. It usually 
works. 


List too long to 














3. All flags won by the Troop belong to the 
Troop. 


A Correction 
In the August issue it was stated that a 
boy had to serve six months as a Star Scout 
before becoming a Life Scout. The correct 
time of service is three months. 


Sailing and Rigging 
Could you please tell me where to obtain an 
inexpensive booklet on sailing and rigging a 34- 
inch model boat, with an 11-inch beam, draw- 
ing about 1 or 2 inches of water, with a 17-inch 
boom and a 20-inch mast—Daviw Kina. 
Write to The Rudder, a magazine published 
at 9 Murray St., New York City. 


Scouting First 

1. What should I take on an overnight hike? 

2. Do you think Scouts should join other 
clubs or organizations? —JOuN FRAzER. 

1. Blankets, pup tent, cooking kit, ete. 
See ‘How to Take a Daniel Boone Hike,” 
in August,'1933, issue Boys’ Lire for further 
information. 

2. Join nothing that interferes with your 
interest in Scouting. 


Cattle Brands 
Where could I write to obtain brands of 
cattle? I am making a hobby of collecting these 
brands.—SHERMAN WALL. 
The Cattle Dealers Association publishes 
a paper in which it gives the brands. 


Scout Requirements 
1. Has there been any change made in the 

Tenderfoot, Second Class and First Class Re- 
quirements since the Boy Scout Handbook of 
19 27 was published? 

2. If so, what are they? 

Are the requirements for a Lone Scout the 
same as for a regular Scout?—Fioyp Mc- 
Gowan, Jr. 


1. Yes. 

2. Ask your Scout Executive about them. 
Too long to print here. 

3. Yes. 


Indian Sign Language 
Is there a book or pamphlet devoted to the 
Indian Sign Language, and where can I ob- 
tain it and what will it cost?—Joun Ross. 
“Indian Sign Language,” by William 
Tomkins, price, $1.00. 


We Don’t Keep Records of That Sort 

Who is the ranking Eagle Scout or Scouter, 

and how many Merit Badges does he possess? — 
A.S. M. Epwin P. Purpps. 

Your National Scout Commissioner holds 
the only gold Eagle Badge, but an Eagle 
Scout is an Eagle Scout and equal in rank to 
every other Eagle Scout. If they win palms 
that is another matter. No record of Merit 
Badges. 


For the Artist 

1. Where can I find out what colors to paint 
Merit Badges on our Scout Headquarters walls? 

2. Is it all right for a Troop Scribe to be in a 
Patrol? 

3. I am planning to make a Scout camp 
scene in miniature. What would you sug- 
gest to use for the ground?—Scovut Joun 
GRIFFIN. 

1. From the Merit Badges themselves. 

2. Yes. 

3. Cover a board with glue. 
for grass and sand for ground. 


A Woodsman and His Shack 


Put dry moss 


1. How would you suggest making a Birch 
Bark Shack? 

2. Is there some way of knowing trees by 
scent, bark, ete.? 

3. What would you consider the qualities of a 
good woodsman? 

}. What should the work of a woodsman be? 


wi ST. aa ree 


| LONE Hee Stourae 
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5. What are ways of finding water-holes that 
can’t be seen and also underground springs?— 
Keitx Epwarps. 

1. Fully described in my book, Shelters, 
Shacks and Shanties, published by Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, New York. 

2. Only acquired by practice. Study “A 
Manual of Trees of North America,’’ by Sar- 
gent; “Our Native Trees,” by Keeler; “A 
Guide to Trees,”’ by Lounsberry. 

3. Courage, patience, resourcefulness and 
a general knowledge of nature. 

4. Care and conservation of the forests. 

5. All trails in a dry country meet at the 
water-hole. 


You Can if You Will 


1. If you cannot swim do you think your 
Scoutmaster should give you your First Class 
rank? Where I take lessons they say I can’t 
swim for two months at least. 

2. Could you tell me if you must pay to be a 
Sea Scout, and pay to go on trips on the Sea 
Scout boats?—Scout Joun NELSON. 

1. No. With a proper teacher you can 
learn to swim in two or three lessons. Non- 
swimmers at my camp have at the end of a 
month swum three miles straight away. 

2. Sea Scouts pay 50c registration fee like 
other Scouts. The cost of trips on Sea Scout 
boats are on the same basis as the Camping 
or Hiking trips taken in the Troop. Gener- 
ally each Scout pays a share. 


A Scout is Loyal 

1. What do you think of a mother that won't 
let a boy go on an overnight hike with four 
other boys from twelve to thirteen years? 

What do you think of a member of the 

Boy Scouts that cheats the Merit Badge ex- 
aminations?—Scout Enz.iey Fouey. 

1. I think she is a careful mother and she 
may have reasons of her own. 

2. He is not a Scout. He has betrayed his 


Oath. 





Commendation 
LONE sCcOoU 44 RICHARD BOTT, of Van 
Hook, N. recently received a letter 
of Precus dort ae from the National Scout 
Commissioner, Daniel Carter Beard, for 
having saved his father and brother from 
drowning. 

On March 17, 1931, Mr. George H. Bett, 
and his two sons, Richard, 14 years old, and 
Carl, 12 years of age, were crossing the frozen 
Missouri River in their car. Suddenly the 
left front wheel broke through the ice. At 
the father’s command, the two boys jumped. 
Dick landed safely, but the ice cake that 
Carl landed on was too small to support his 
weight. Just as he was sinking, Dick grabbed 
him by his leather helmet and hauled him to 
safety. 

In the meantime, their father was fighting 
his way out of the car, the doors of which had 
jammed. Struggling against the force of the 
current, the suction of the sinking car, and 
locating the hole in the ice, he thrust his hand 
above the surface, before being swept under. 
Fortunately, Richard was near enough to 
grab and hang onto his father’s hand. Carl 
grabbed Richard’s lumber jacket, and both 
boys pulled, and between them, succeeded in 
landing their father safely on solid ice. 

When neighbors located the car the next 
day, the depth of the water where it had sunk 
measured just twenty-four feet. 

Lone Scout Richard Bott was PRE- 
PARED, and was therefore able to keep his 
head, act quickly, and with good judgment 
when emergency demanded. 


A Rural Troop 
scoot EXECUTIVE R. K. LESTER, 
of the Monadnock Council, located at 
Gardner, Mass., submits the following interest- 
ing report: 


Troop 12, of Hubbardston, Mass., was 
originally organized December, 1931. Its 
present membership of 21 is composed of 2 
Star Scouts, 2 First Class Scouts, 6 Second 
Class Scouts, and 11 Tenderfoot Scouts 
Each of the 8 original Charter members are 
still active, and have all advanced beyond the 
rank of Tenderfoot. 

Since organizing the Troop, 13 new mem- 
bers have been added, and not a single mem- 


A Good Turn 


URAL TROOP No. 80, located at Cap- 

ron, Ill., Blackhawk Area Council, was 
organized under the leadership of W. S. 
Meyers, who was County Scout Commis- 
sioner of Boone County. Then, with the 
cooperation of Mr. Meyers, the Scoutmaster 
of the Troop and his Scouts began active 
work in the organization of Scout groups for 
the outlying sections around Capron. As a 





Troop No. 12, Hubbardston, Mass., entirely rural 


ber has dropped out or been transferred. 

Each Scout is completely and officially 
uniformed, and each has all the insignia to 
which he is entitled. An inspection showed 
that the uniform and insignia were properly 
worn, and that the Scoutmaster and his 
Assistant were also correctly uniformed. The 
Troop Committee made the inspection. 

The Troop Committee is organized to serve 
as a Troop Court of Honor, and is very effi- 
cient and active. 

The Troop camped for a week last summer 
at Camp Collier, on a Troop Camping basis, 
preparing their own meals. 


result, two Tribes were organized; one, Tribe 
131, with Ralph Swarens as Tribe Scout- 
master, and the second, Tribe 132, with Otis 
Tanner as Tribe Scoutmaster. The Capron 
Troop and the two Tribes of Lone Scouts 
represent leadership and enthusiastic co- 
operation on the part of Mr. Meyers, thus 
making possible Scout training and service to 
practically all of the boys in this large dis- 
trict. All three Scout groups are functioning 
well and some of them are serving boys not 
only in Boone County but in McHenry 
County, across the county line. Meetings 
are held twice a month. In fair weather the 


meetings are held out-of-doors in connection 
with camp fires and outdoor activities; dur- 
ing winter or stormy days, meetings are held 
in the grade school. These Tribes participate 
in the Council activities; they have held a 
two-day Tribe camp during the summer, and 
attended a Boy Scout jamboree during the 
month of August. 


Gather Nut-Seeds 
HE Fall season is the time of the year to 
scout around and explore your com- 
munity for the purpose of locating Black 
Walnuts, Shag and Shellbark Hickory Trees. 
If you are a member of a Lone Scout Tribe, 
Rural Troop, Farm, or Home Patrol, you 
can make a game of this and keep a score 
card. List the locations of the trees you dis- 
cover, and then find out what event of his- 
toric interest occurred near the location of 
the trees, or what famous person may have 
lived near by. 

The next step is to plan a Nutting Day 
Pilgrimage to gather the Nut-seeds, having 
first secured permission to do so. If you live 
within the territory of a Local Council, ask 
your Scout Leader to take this matter up 
with the local Scout Executive. A fine out- 
door Pilgrimage Program can be planned for 
the entire Council—a program of serv ice 
which at the same time adds to the “out” 
Scouting. Further information and pon 
tions for a Nutting Day Pilgrimage will be 
sent free of charge by writing the National 
Nut Tree Planting Project, 1713 K Street 
N. W., Washington, D. C. When the nuts 
have been gathered and delivered, label bags 
with the names and locations where seeds 
were gathered, along with name and address 
of sender, and ship Express Collect to Mr. 
C. A. Reed, c/o Property Custodian, 220 14th 
Street, S. W., Washington, D.C. 


October 
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FOR ALL BOYS 


Voices in the Night 


(Continued from page 17) 


he paced the porch, and smoked his pipe, and 
Lady, who read the signs of his unrest, gave 
the short, anxious whine of a worried dog 
and watched him narrowly. In the morning, 
when he awoke, Joe had already gone to 
school. Mrs. Morrow, the widowed sister 
with whom he lived, said: “‘Joe seemed 
frightfully excited about something, David?” 
And tight lines formed about the sightless 
eye. Bringing the lawn-mower from the side 
of the house, he began to cut the grass. The 
lawn was a map in his mind—so many paces 
to every walk and shrub. He was running 
the mower near the front gate when a dron- 
ing throb of power roared up the road and 
stopped with a squeal of brakes. 

“Stranger,” said a hoarse, husky voice, 
“they tell me there's a bad, little-traveled 
hill around here.” 

Seconds passed. “Why, yes,” the doctor 
said slowly. “Three miles on there’s a fork 
to the right; it takes you to Kill Horse Hill.” 

“Pretty steep?’ 

“It’s downright wicked.” 

“Any chance,” the hoarse voice asked, “of 
running into other cars out there?” 

“None,” the doctor assured him; and 
abruptly the car, rattling loosely, was gone 
in a rich drone of power. 

The blind man pushed the mower aside 
and walked thoughtfully to the porch. At 
noon Joe arrived—breathless. 

“Uncle David! I took a look into the 
cobbled road before school this morning. 
That car was there again—hidden behind 
the cottonwoods.” 

“T think,” Dr. Stone said, “I'll walk into 
town this afternoon.” 


SOMETHING dark and sinister was going 

on under cover, and it was time some- 
body spoke to Police Captain Tucker and 
the bank. Lady, as though sensing a need 
for speed, led him toward the village at a 
pace faster than the pace of a man with 
sight. Suddenly heavy, rapid footfalls grew 
loud and clear. Somebody was running with 
mad haste. Somebody. ... The doctor’s 
ears, sharp as only a blind man’s ears are 
sharp, picked a familiar rhythm from the 
furious stride. 

“sgoe! Why aren't you at school?” 

The boy panted. ‘*Wanted—to tell you 

the bank * Breath failed him. 

“Robbed?” Dr. Stone demanded sharply. 

“The—express wagon. Had money—for 
the bank—that came in—on No. 5.” 

“The cobbled road?” 

“Yes, sir.” The boy’s breath was easier. 
“In that hollow behind the cottonwoods that 
you can’t see from Main street. Captain 
Tucker was in the wagon with the driver. 
When they got into the hollow there was a 
man lying in a pool of blood. They jumped 
out, and it was only a stuffed figure, and the 
blood was red paint. Somebody they 
couldn’t see said to put up their hands, and 
Captain Tucker started to spin around and 
a shot knocked off his cap.” 

“And after that he kept his hands up?” 
Dr. Stone’s voice was grim. 

“Yes, sir. Next thing a bag was over his 
head and one over the driver’s, and they 
were tied up and chucked into the wagon. 
By and by somebody found them, and the 
money was gone.” 

“Much?” 

“Twenty-two thousand dollars. 
looking for that shabby car.” 

“I don’t think they'll have to look far,” 
Dr. Stone said. “Forward, Lady.” Again 
the rapid pace that ate up distance. “‘ What 
time did the hold-up happen, Joe?” 

Twenty of twelve.” 

“Twenty——— You're positive of that?” 

“That’s what everybody says. No. 5 got 
in at half-past eleven. Gosh, Uncle David, 
if we had told Captain Tucker last night 
about that car. . 

“I don’t think it would have made any 
difference,” the doctor said slowly. The 
blind eyes had puckered again with a queer 
expression of baffled uncertainty. Opposite 
the garage he spoke to Lady, and the dog, 
obedient, led him in toward the pumps. 

“Jerry about?” 

The mechanic answered. ‘No, Doctor; 
had to go up-country with the wrecker to 
bring down a busted car. Hear about the 
hold-up?” 

“Yes. Any talk about the getaway?” 

“Nobody saw a car come up out of that 
road, Doctor. Tucker doesn’t know. He 
had a bag over his head, amd the express 
engine was running. Lying on the floor, all 
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he could hear was his own motor. Looks like 
whoever planned it, planned it neat.” 

“About $22,000?” 

“Twenty-eight thousand. Everybody had 
it $22,000 at first, but it was $28,000. 
Twenty thousand in paper money, and 
eight thousand in silver.” 

“In silver?” The doctor stood very still 
and broke into an almost soundless whistle. 
Joe’s heart hammered against his ribs. He 
knew the sign—his uncle’s mind, back in 
its shroud of darkness, had touched some- 
thing tangible and significant. Quietly, after 
a long minute of thought, the blind man 
walked into the office, and groped about the 
desk for the telephone, and called the rail- 
road station. 

“Ike, this is Dr. Stone. Did you find Carl | 
Metz and deliver the telegram?” 

“T did not. I can’t find a man of the 
name.” 

“Did this man John arrive?” 

“If he did he’s a ghost. I watched the 
train for a look at who it might be was com- 
ing to Horseshoe for good fishing, and not a 
stranger got off.” 

“What time did his train get in?” 

“*Eleven-thirty.” 

Dr. Stone spoke softly into the transmitter. 
“Is that the train that leaves New York at 
8:11?” 

“The same,” said Ike. “‘No. 5 on the 
train-sheet, and the money that was stolen 
was in the baggage car.” 

The receiver went back upon the hook. 
The blind man was on his feet. 

“What time is it, Joe?” 

“Half-past two.” 

“If we hurry The doctor was out 
the door following Lady at that amazingly 
fast pace. Joe had to half-run. 

“‘Where are we going, Uncle David?” 

“To the toll-bridge.” 








HORSESHOE LAKE rippled with golden 
sun. Sid Malloy, the bridge-tender, 
collected toll, and Captain Tucker, grim and 
dour, with a sinister black hole in the top 
of his cap, inspected the inside of every car. 
He frowned at sight of Dr. Stone, the boy 
and the dog. 
“Doctor,” he said bluntly, “this is no 
place for a blind man; and as for a boy- - 

‘Go inside, Joe,” the doctor said. “Keep 
out of the way. If trouble starts, duck low 
and hug the floor. Is your gun handy, | 
Captain?” 

“T always have my gun,” 
growled. 

‘Presently I may speak to one of the cars 
that stops to pay toll. Have your gun out 
and cover that car.” 

The captain had had a bad day and was | 
nettled. “‘Wild West stuff?” he asked. 

“You wouldn't want the next bullet to go 
a little lower than your cap, would you, 
Captain?” 

Joe sucked in a gasping breath. If there 
was shooting, what chance would a blind 
man stand? The doctor’s question had had 
a sobering effect, and the police captain’s 
voice shed some of its barbed wire. 

You're waiting for a car, Doctor?” 


Captain Tucker 


“Yes 
a hat kind of car?” 
I don’t know.’ 

“Can you describe whoever'll be in it?” 

“No.” 

Temper flamed suddenly in the harassed 
man. “Look here, Doctor, if you don’t know 
what car it is, or what whoever’s in it looks 
like, you’d better leave this business for 
those——” 

“Who can see?”’ Doctor Stone asked | 
mildly. ‘“‘Sometimes the blindest persons 





have eyes.” 

A car stopped at the toll-house and, while 
Sid Malloy collected the toll, Captain Tucker | 
opened the doors and inspected the inside. 
A clock in a village church tower struck | 
three, and the mid-afternoon traffic thick- 
ened and converged upon the bridge. Cars 
rolled upon the approach, and stopped, and 
rolled on again, and the sound was as the 
intermittent shuttle of some sliding ma- | 
chine. 

Forgotten by Captain Tucker, for there 
was much work to be done and the police 
officer was busy probing into automobiles, 
Dr. Stone and Lady stood just outside the 
toll-house door. The smoke of a seasoned 
pipe drifted blue and fragrant with the 
breeze. Joe, trembling inside the toll-house, 
could see his uncle’s face. It was mead 

(Concluded on page 30) 







| ee TEETH generally travel in 
dull company . 

Because discolored, dingy teeth are 
a sure sign of shiftlessness — downright 
uncleanliness—reason aplenty for leav- 
ing a first-rate fellow in a second-rate 
crowd. 

Yes, teeth can bar many a fellow 
from the friendship of folks he’d like 
to know. 


7 stains discolor teeth 
Colgate’s 
removes all seven 


The things you eat and drink leave 
seven kinds of stains on teeth. For 
truly clean, sparkling teeth—a// stains 
must be removed daily! 

Most toothpastes have only one way 
of cleaning teeth. But it takes two 
ways to remove all stains. A scrub- 
bing action to rub off some; an emul- 
sive action to banish others. 

Colgate’s has both! Colgate’s takes 
off every bit of stain—even between 
the teeth, and in tiny crevices that the 
usual toothpastes can’t even reach. 

For Colgate’s brushes into a creamy 
foam! The emulsive action of this 
foam loosens most of the stains, dis- 
solves them, and washes them away. 

The polishing ingredient in Colgate’s 
—a safe powder such as dentists rec- 


» » » 


FREE! WHILE THEY LAST! 
Genuine Indian Arrowheads. 
Mail us a large-size Col- 
gate’s carton. Print name 
and address plainly on back. 


MAIL TODAY 


When answering advertisements please mention BOYS’ LIFE 
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ommend—removes the stains that are 
left—leaving your teeth completely 
clean—gleaming! 


Refreshes your mouth, too! 


Colgate’s tastes fine, too—leaves your 
whole mouth feeling invigorated, ting- 
ling with the freshness of its pepper- 
mint flavor. 

Use Colgate’s Ribbon Dental Cream 
twice a day for 10 days. And see for 
yourself how much cleaner, brighter 
it makes your teeth. 

Special! For a limited time only 
you can get the large 25-cent tube 
for 19 cents. Buy it, from your 
dealer — today! 





The 7 causes of stains 
that discolor teeth 


1. Meats and other proteins—2. Cereals and 
other starchy foods—3. Vegetables—4. Sweets 
—5. Fruits—6. Beverages—7. Tobacco smoke 





COLGATE’S, Dept.353, P. O. Box 81, 
Hudson Terminal Station, New York, N. Y. 
Gentlemen: 

I want to try the toothpaste that removes all 
the stains from teeth. Please send me—free—a gen- 
erous trial tube of Colgate’s Ribbon Dental Cream. 


Name — sch ltiteaigiiaiticdainal 


Street —— 





City 
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Winners of Uniform Contest 
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Every square inch of the cloth, every button and seam of the Official 
Boy Scout Uniform, hurls defiance at the wear placed upon it. 

















i _— A j _ F a 4 
wo lreor q Region 6 ~~. Venep 18 It so long outlives and outlasts that it is tremendously thrifty in the 
as , _ long run—both for hardest Scout work and hardest Scout fun. 
Region 2 — Troop 58 Region 7 Troop 3 8 
Cheektowege, N. Y. Decatur, Ill. It is a Uniform that neither washes out, wears out, nor yields to the 
te Oe 115 Region . Troop 98 toughest, roughest, strain. Certainly, a fit Uniform for a Boy Scout. 
Region 4 — Troop 7 Region 9 — Troop 61 Even though it has been treated rather roughly during the day, the 
Toledo, Ohio. Tulsa, Okla. Official Uniform will still be fit for the dress occasion that might take 
Resion _— Troop 15 i Region 11 = Troop 100 place the same night. It is just that kind of a Uniform. It may need 
ew rieans, La, or all, ano, . ° . . . 
tie titi 191 a little brushing or perhaps a pressing, but it will always dress you 
q — ° ° . . . 
"Les Anguies, Colt handsomely and bring the approving smile of your family and friends. 
Ask your Scoutmaster to be sure to read the October . . _ 
oa SCOUTING. I? contadess jull ee of the The Official Boy Scout Uniform sets you up as a true and worthy mem 
contest and in addition to the wianers shown it ber of the Boy Scouts of America, and it Stamps youasa credit to the 
lists those Troops which won the special Certificate of I : : 
great Movement of which you are a vital part. 











% Award in this contest. e 
Do not accept substitutes — purchase from 


Your Loca Scout DISTRIBUTOR 


YOUR SCOUTMASTER WILL TELL YOU WHO YOUR LOCAL DISTRIBUTORS ARE 
——_{ | 


When answering advertisements please mention BOYS’ LIFE October 
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A. a result of President Roosevelt’s National 
Recovery Act, the U. S. Cotton Processing Tax 
and the increase in commodity costs, a new 
schedule of prices will become effective on 
September Ist, 1933. 
this issue of BOYS’ LIFE for a complete list of 
the items effected. 


Please see page 44 of 








Leathercraft Tool Set 


ntains four most important Leather- 
craft tools—No. *‘0’’ punch, fid for enlarg- 
ing holes, modeler for decorating by tooling 
and embossing leather, and a mallet for 
use with punch and background stamps. 


No. 1518 Price, $1.40 
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height 43”. Furnis 
No. 1303 


New Boy Scout Shelter Tent 


Thoroughly waterproof. Laces up front and rear. Length 96”, width 60”, 
Fred with poles and pegs. 





Price, $4.50 





Boy Scout Hike Bag 


uitable for short trips and one-day hikes. 
Made of pliable waterproof canvas. Has 
two pockets. Size 1542” in height x 13” 
wide. 


No. 1225 Price, $1.25 











Official Firemaking Set 


nsists of bow with leather thong, a 
drill socket and notched fire board made 
of Yucca wood. This wood is especially 
recommended by fire-by-friction experts 
for quick results. Package of tinder fur- 
nished. 

No. 1532 Price, 75c 
No. 1532B Boards for aboveset 20C 


No. 1532S Spindles for above set 20¢ 








Triple Signal Set 


ctually sends and receives wireless sig- 
nal sound, telegraph signal and Night 
Blinker Light Signal. Operates efficiently 
on 414-V. “‘C’” dry cell. International 
Morse Code included. 
No. 1092 ivtevt Price, $1.50 
No. 1092A Battery Price, 25c 








Official Lariat 


The Lariat is 20 ft. in length and made 
of Sampson Spot Cord. This cord is 
absolutely the strongest and best on the 
market today and is recognized by the red 


spots in it. Especially useful on a hike 
and in camp. 
No. 1070 Price, $1.25 








Beadwork Outfit 


Oautéic consists of one package of 10,000 
real Indian beads of many colors, together 
with a spool of waxed silk, three special 
unbreakable needles, instruction sheets and 
a beadwork loom, 


No. 1144Complete Price, $1.00 








Waterproof Match Box 





Materials for Leather Hand Craft 
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Official Whistle 





W aterproof, yet easily opened. 
Made of seamless brass about 
the size of a two inch shell. 
Holds enough matches to last 
several days. 


No. 1437 Price, 60c 








Bill Fold 


Farnished in brown tooling 
calf skin; lacings and instruc- 
tions. 


No. 1663 Price $1.00 





Axe Sheath 


Rasset cowhide with fringe. 
Designed to fit the Official Scout 
Axe; leather lacings and com- 
plete instructions. 


No. 1666 Price, 35c 





Braided Belt 


Russet cowhide, slit into eight 
strands ready for braiding. 


No. 1661 Price, 50c 





Made of highly polished nickel 
Furnished with 
ring for attaching. Marked 
with Official Boy Scout Emblem. 


finish on brass. 


No. 1281 Price, 25c 











If not stocked by your distributor — order by mail from 


Boy Scouts oF AMERICA 


2 PARK AVENUE 
NEW YORK CITY 


= — 
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9 W. WASHINGTON STREET 


CHICAGO 


755 MARKET STREET 
SAN FRANCISCO 


NEW YORK RETAIL STORE 
20 EAST 33rd STREET 
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All targets must be in 
by October 20th. 


pape you knowit the 1074 prizes 
in the big Open Road for Boys 
Air Rifle Contest will be on their 
way to the Incky winners. At the 
rate the official targets are pouring 


as though every boy in the United 


tic shooting contest. 


Twenty-four boys are going to win 
huge, engraved silver cups, and en- 
graved medals besides. Fifty will 
soon be sporting richly engraved ex- 
pert marksman medals, on red, white 
and blue silk ribbons. And a thou- 
sand boys will be showing off their 
handsome marksman buttons won 


in the Open Road Air Rifle Contest. 


It doesn’t cost you a cent to enter—and you 
can use any air rifle that shoots BB type 
shot. All you’ve got to do is write “Open 
Road for Boys—Air Rifle Contest”, 130 
Newbury St., Boston Mass., tell them you 
want to take a crack at these swell prizes, 
and you'll get full information about the 
contest by return mail. 


— 


There’s no reason why you can’t have one 
of these fine prizes. All it takes is a lot of 
practice, providing your air rifle and your 
ammunition are in the “sharpshooter” class. 
Daisy Air Rifles, and Bulls Eye “Copprotect” 
steel shot are precision built, to insure a 
maximum of accuracy. Don’t spoil your 
chances of winning a prize by using an air 
rifle or ammunition that isn’t designed for 
accurate target shooting. Get a Daisy, fill it 
up with Bulls Eye shot, and practice away at 
a Daisy Bell Target. It won’t be long before 
you'll be plunking the bulls eye regularly. 


And if you'll lock on the two pages following 

this one you'll see just why Daisy Air Rifles 
are so accurate and dependable. 
Prices are the lowest in years, and 
won't go lower. Now’s the time to 
get a new air rifle. Hurry—enter 
the contest—win with a Daisy!! 


DAISY MANUFACTURING CO. 


250 Union St. 
PLYMOUTH 


DAISY 


~% © we .6 OD Fe On 


MICHIGAN 





into the Open Road office it looks | 


States had decided to enter this gigan- | 





| (Continued from page 27) 
| with the calm, bland, inscrutable patience of 
the blind. 

Automobiles shuttled past, and there was 
a delay as each car was scrutinized. A line 
formed, and horns began to honk impatiently. 
| Joe, twisting his head to see how far back 
the line extended, was startled by the cold 
| snap of his uncle’s voice. 
| “T’m ready for you, Tucker.” 

The boy wrenched himself around. The 
movement had changed his position; the sun, 
slanting in through the doorway, was in his 
|eyes. The blurred outline of a car was in 





morning the car stopped at our place and the 
driver asked for directions. He wanted a 
bad hill, and I sent him to Kill Horse. When 
Joe came along with news of the hold-up, I 
started here to tell you where that car could 
be found; but when I learned that the hold- 
up took place at twenty minutes of twelve 
the shabby car was washed right out of the 
picture.” 

“Why?” Captain Tucker demanded. 

“Because within a minute or two of 11:40 
the driver of that car was asking me for di- 
rections. He couldn’t have been in two 
places at once.” 




















QUEERIOSITIES No. 4 









MAN TAUGHT THE 
DOGS TO BARK 


THE MALE 
POLAR: BEAR 


HIBERNATE 
THE TIGER IS THE REAL 


“KING OF BEASTS: 
ITCAN ATTAIN A LENGTH *y, 

OF 12 FEET ANDA WEIGHT. \ 
OF NEARLY GOO LBS. j* 





itp dogs do not bark, they howl. 
man that a dog learns to bark. Some naturalists think it is by trying 










STRAWBERRIES 
ARE NOT BERRIES 


It is only after associating with 


to imitate the talking of man that dogs learn the art of barking. 

A strawberry is not a berry but the swollen, fleshy part of the flower 
axis on which is imbedded the actual fruits of the plant, small browm 
nuts which are usually spoken of as seeds. 

Several arctic explorers have described the curious fact that the male 


polar bear, unlike its own mate and other species of bears, does not 
hibernate but is active throughout the long arctic winter night. 
explanation has been found for this fact. 


No 








front of the house, and he was conscious of 
his uncle moving toward the car. Fire 
burned in his throat, and the world hung in 
a ghastly silence. And out of that silence 
came his uncle’s voice. 

“Rog,” Dr. Stone drawled, “I’m afraid 
you're going to miss your breakfast in 
Baltimore to-morrow.” 

There was an oath and a movement in the 
car. Joe, frozen, forgot to crouch and hug 
the floor. When would the shooting start? 
And then another form was beside his uncle, 
and the sun glinted menacingly on cold, blue 
steel. 

““Keep your hands up where I can see 
them,” Captain Tucker ordered. 

Joe, sick with relief, felt his knees begin to 
buckle and bend. 


WO hours later he sat in a room in the 

red-bricked Town Hall with his uncle and 
Captain Tucker. The captain, putting down 
a telephone, leaned far back in his chair and 
gave a contented sigh. 

“That was New York calling,” he an- 
nounced. “‘They’ve picked up John. He 
worked for the New York bank that shipped 
the money. The bank here has counted the 
shipment and it’s all there down to the last 
nickel.” His eyes went slowly from the boy, 
to the dog and to the blind man. “Doctor, 
I don’t know how you did it. We were all 
looking for that shabby car——-”’ 

“That car had me fooled for a while,” Dr. 
Stone admitted. “Joe had me convinced 





it was motored for a quick getaway. This 
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““Why were you sure it was the shabby 
ear?” 

**A blind man’s ears, Captain—the sound 
of the motor and the driver’s husky voice. 
And all at once I was sure I knew why he 
had surrounded himself with so much mys- 
tery—afraid to have Jerry Moore look 
under the hood, hiding down behind the 
cottonwoods when he did lift the hood, 
anxious to find a steep hill little used by 
other cars. The man was, without question, 
experimenting with a carburetor of his own 
design, and afraid somebody would get a 
slant at it before he was ready to patent.” 

Captain Tucker pursed his lips and 
rocked in his chair. “I follow you that far, 
Doctor, but how did you pick up Rog?” 

“TI didn’t,” Dr. Stone said mildly; “he 
dropped into my lap. Let’s begin at the be- 
ginning. I met Rog and his companion at 
Jerry’s garage, and Jerry had seen that 
storage-box under the car. It struck me as 
strange that a fisherman should try to keep 
fish fresh by placing them under a car and 
next to a red-hot exhaust pipe. Later, while 
Joe and I were on the lake——” 

“That was last night?” the captain inter- 
rupted. 

“Yes. A boat passed us: I recognized the 
voices of Rog and his friend. I learned that 
he knew there were few fish in the lake. Now, 
why had these men come prepared to pack 
fish in ice if they knew there were no fish? I 
found they planned to leave to-day—roll 
into line about three o'clock, they said 
and that they wanted to avoid somebody 
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named John. Coming ashore, Ike Boles told 
us of a telegram that had come from John. 
Now, if this was their John, why should 
they tell him the fishing was good if they 
knew it wasn’t? On the other hand, the tele- 
gram was directed to a Carl Metz, and no- 
body knew a Carl Metz. Who was Carl Metz? 
The driver of the shabby car spoke with a 
German accent. Was he Carl Metz? If so 
why was he never seen fishing? The thing 
was rather complicated.” 

“T don’t see yet how you figured it out,” 
Captain Tucker complained. 

“I didn’t,” Dr. Stone confessed. “It 
burst upon me. After the elimination of the 
shabby car, Rog lingered in my mind. I 
stopped at Jerry’s garage; talking to Jerry 
might bring out some overlooked fact that 
might prove illuminating. But Jerry was 
not there, and his mechanic dropped a bomb- 
shell—there was $8,000 of silver in the 
stolen money. I began to wonder if there 
might be two Johns: the John who sent a 
telegram from New York, and the John Rog 
mentioned, an entirely different John——” 

“You mean——” Captain Tucker broke 
in suddenly. 

“Yes; John Law. The crook’s name for 
the police. Why should they run from the 
police? Was it this hold-up? Eight thou- 
sand dollars in silver is something you cannot 
hide in your vest pocket or under your hat. 
They wouldn’t ride with it thrown into a 
car; a police dragnet would probably be 
searching cars. That silver would have to 
be carried where it would defy search. Where 
better than a storage-box hidden away under 
a car, particularly if we remember two 
things. First, these men had said it was an 
ice-box for fish. Second, they knew they 
weren't going to get any fish. It held to- 
gether except for one weak link.” 

“What was that?” 

“Had they received word from New York 
that this money was coming? That stuffed 
figure lying in the cobbled road meant just 
one thing—the highwaymen not only knew 
the money was coming, but they knew it 
was coming on No. 5. In order to know 
that, they must have received a message. 
That telegram came into the puzzle again. I 
called Ike Boles. He had not found Carl Metz; 
he had watched the train that should have 
brought John, and no stranger had got off. 
John had said he would leave New York on 
the 8:11. The 8:11 was No. 5. The money 
left New York at 8:11.” 

Captain Tucker scratched a puzzled head. 
“But if nobody got that message——” 

“Captain, let’s suppose they knew what- 
ever message was sent would be filed in 
New York at a certain time. What better 
safeguard than to send it to a name unknown 
here? What safer way to receive it than to 
loiter about the station and listen for the 
message to click into the office?” 

“You were assuming they know teleg- 
raphy, weren’t you, Doctor?” 

“T wasn’t assuming, Captain; I knew. 
Last night, when I walked into Jerry’s while 
he was looking over that storage-box, fingers 
began to tap a window. It was a message. 
It said: ‘Too much attention; let’s scram.’ 
I knew those men could read Morse.” 

Captain Tucker stood up. “Doctor, any 
time you'd like a job as a detective——-’ He 
broke off short. “‘ What made you so sure they 
wouldn't make their getaway up-country?” 

“TI heard Rog say they’d roll into line. 
There’s only one spot in this village where a car 
has to roll into line. That’s at the toll-bridge.” 

Out in the village street Dr. Stone filled 
his pipe and puffed contentedly. Rog’s car 
stood in the police driveway beside the 
Town Hall; and the steel storage-box, 
wrenched loose by crowbar and hammer, lay 
upon the ground. 

“You took a chance, Uncle David,” Joe 
said hoarsely. “If that car had slipped 
past P 

“Rog threatened us on the lake path last 
night,” the blind doctor said mildly. “If I 
had released the saddle-grip Lady would 
have torn him down. I knew only two 
persons in town who had met either the car 
or Rog. Jerry—but he was up-country. 
You; but it was dark last night and you 
wouldn’t have recognized the car. That 
put it up to Lady.” 

Joe blinked. 

“If you owned a dog,”’ Dr. Stone went 
on, “it would be your dog. I’m blind. Lady 
knows it. Lady believes she owns me, and 
she never forgets. To her Rog will always 
mean danger—to me.” 

“Oh!” Light broke upon the boy. “Then 
Lady——_” 

“Yes,” said Dr. Stone. 
Rog’s car stopped at the toll-house. 
growled her hate.” 
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FOR ALL BOYS 


The Plebe Nobody Knew 


(Continued from page 11) 


myself,” he reminded them. ‘‘I’m not 
apologizing for anything my mother did. 
I'll stand the gaff rather than let him think 
my mother distorted the facts so.” 

Hale and Van remonstrated in vain. They 
argued until they were blue in the face, but 
Walt remained adamant. Some deep sense 
of loyalty refused to allow his mother’s name 
to even enter the discussion, and when taps 
finally closed the evening and the three 
plebes tumbled into their cots, Walt had 
made them promise to divulge the truth to 
no one. 

After the sub-div. inspector, a first class- 
man, had made the rounds to see that the 
cadets of his two upper floors were in bed, 
Hale and Van resumed the struggle. Walt 
answered them with a significant snore. 

‘*4 Missouri mule,” said Hale disgustedly, 
‘4s a vacillating, pliable creature, compared 
to you.” 

At that moment the door opened and three 
pajama-clad yearlings entered the room. One 
of them produced a blanket and deftly hung 
it across the window. Then the light was 
turned on, and the three plebes jumped out 
of bed. ‘‘Back to bed, Mr. Vandeberg and 
Mr. Baxter,” they ordered. ‘You, Mr. 
Layman, up and to arms. Tell us about 
yourself, young Napoleon.” 

Walt bit his lip. ‘Out with it, mister,” 
commanded one of his visitors. “Surely 
you have it memorized by this time.” 

Walt went through the damaging piece. 
It was like running a gauntlet, with each 
word ablow. The yearlings listened delight- 
edly. When he had finished, they softly 
clapped their hands in mock applause. 
‘Again, and with gestures,” he was ordered. 

Walt tried again. When he came to 
“our young Napoleon,” he was made to 
strut about the room with one hand inside 
his pajamas, Napoleon-wise. When he 
reached the phrase which attributed to him 
the corporal’s chevrons, he was made to drill 
an imaginary squad. Finally, when his 
fame as a quarter-back was mentioned he 
gave a demonstration of his famous run for 
the benefit of his visitors. 

“Excellent,” declared one of the yearlings 
as they departed. ‘So good, in fact, that 
you'll be in great demand among the upper 
classmen from now on, Mr. Layman. Your 
show will have a long run.” 

Walt returned to his cot, his thoughts 
black, his face burning. Van tried to com- 
fort him, and Hale pointed out his folly in 
not letting the truth be known. Walt’s 
answer to both was a curt request to dry up. 

The next day was torture to him. Dur- 
ing his short free time in the afternoon he 
was made to recite his piece—with gestures— 
for the benefit of groups of upper classmen. 
That evening, in spite of the danger of being 
caught, his room was crowded with more 
yearlings who wanted to see the embryo 
Napoleon in action. Taps finally brought 
him relief, but he went to bed with lessons 
unprepared and with bitter thoughts eating 
his heart out. 

There was no sleep for him. He knew that 
he was a marked plebe, that beneath the 
apparent delight of the upper classmen in his 
performance was an underlying contempt for 
a plebe who could send home such tales. 
Yet an unquenchable sense of justice made 
him realize that, if he were such a plebe as 
they thought, they were quite right in turn- 
ing his folly upon him, in making him parade 
his braggart words until the lesson went 
home. That, however, was small consola- 
tion, and did not lessen the bitter resent- 
ment he felt against the cadet from his own 


State who was responsible for his humiliation. 

Finding it impossible to sleep, and re- 
membering his untouched lessons, he finally 
arose, grabbed a couple of books, and de- 
scended to the basement. The authorities, 
in their wisdom, did not believe in cadets 
using their hours of sleep for studying. 
Cadets of less nimble wits than their class- 
mates, however, often took a chance on | 
their division not being inspected, and went 
down to the bathtubs, where a light was 
always burning, to wrestle with knotty 
problems of trig and calculus. Walt was 
not surprised, therefore, to find another 
cadet snugly at home in an empty tub. 

“Does our young Napoleon need to study 
overtime?” asked a familiar voice. 

It was Nagle, regarding him from the 
undignified confines of the tub. 

Walt met his eyes angrily. ‘This is the 
only time I have, sir,” he retorted. ‘‘The 
men you've sicked on me don’t leave me 
much leisure these days.” All the bitter- 
ness he felt, all the pent-up resentment, 
flared out in his words. 

Nagle smiled coldly. ‘Will they hear of 
this at home?” he asked, and returned to his 
study. 

Walt made himself comfortable in a tub 
and started to work on his math problems. 
But he had lost the power of concentration, 
and the pointless diagrams he drew meant 
nothing to him. 

“Need any help?” asked a voice at his 
side. It was Nagle. Walt closed his book 
with a bang and got out of the tub. 

**No, sir,” he said, “‘not from you.” 

Nagle held his eye. He tried to tear it 
away, but couldn’t. ‘Mr. Layman,” said 
the upper classman slowly, “‘a plebe like you 
should be very careful of refusing help from 
an upper classman.” 


NAGLE returned to his tub. Walt stood 

rooted to the spot. ‘A plebe like you,” 
he repeated to himself, and the contempt 
with which the words had been spoken 
brought a rush of color to his face. For the 
first time in his life he almost hated a man, 
almost hated Nagle for the cold, cynical 
contempt in which the football star held him. 
He left the basement and made his way up 
the foot-worn iron stairs toward the third 
floor. When he reached his room his two 
roommates were asleep. He went to the 
window, and looked out over the area of 
barracks. The cool quiet of the peaceful 
night was in marked contrast to the turbulent 
emotions within him. 

Suddenly he stiffened. Across the area 
of barracks he saw an officer approaching. 
While he stood there, the officer disappeared 
in the shadow of barracks. Walt listened 
intently. Yes, his division was being in- 
spected by the officer in charge. He started 
back to bed when a thought struck him. 
Nagle was still in the basement. The base- 
ment itself would not be inspected, but his 
empty bunk would need explaining. And 
the penalty was five demerits. Five de- 
merits. More than enough to complete his 
quota. More than enough to suspend him 
from the football squad. Nagle, Army’s 
chief performer, suspended from football, 
with two important games still to be 
played! 

His thoughts raced to the floor below, 
where Nagle and his roommate had their 
room. Suddenly he remembered that Nagle’s 
roommate was in the hospital with an injury 
incurred in scrimmage. The foom was 
empty. The H. I. card of Nagle’s roommate 
would be marked hospital, but Nagle’s card 
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Get this big, fascinating new 
52-page 1933 LIONEL Rail- 
road Planning Book... FREE 
AT YOUR DEALER’S. 


If you want to enjoy the most fascinating 
hhehiy any man or boy can have, get this 
big, new, gorgeously illustrated B. age 
Lionel Model ailroad Planning Book. it 
tells you (1) how to plan and lay out a 
miniature railroad system and (2) what to 

t to make it true to life down to the very 
last detail. 


No other book can give you what this new 
1933 Lionel Model Railroad Planning 
Book does. It offers you a dozen different 
track layout combinations that you can 
build; it shows you all the very latest 
switches, signal towers, bridges, tunnels, 
semaphore systems—in fact everythin 

you need to make a real model railroa 

operating system. It shows how you can 
start with a few feet of single track, a 
locomotive and several cars and 
then gradually add to your equip- 
ment until you have a powsins 
track system with batteries of 
powerful locomotives hauling 
great 4 of freight cars, coal 
cars, gondolas and cabooses. There 
is even a wrecking train with 
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special derrick and floodlight cars. Pull- 
mans, Observation and Mail Cars are de- 
scribed and pictured in full colors; as are 
also faithful models of many famous loco- 
motives and crack passenger trains such 
as the Twentieth Cntuey Limited, the 
Pennsylvania Limited, the Blue: Comet, 
the Olympian and others. 


How to get your copy FREE 


Go to any department store, hardware, 
electrical, toy or sporting goods store 
that is authorized to sell Lionel Electric 
Trains and accessories. Here, at one of these 
Lionel dealers you can get your copy of this 
handsome, expensive book, absolutely free. 


Note: If it is not easy for you to call at 
a Lionel Dealer’s store, mail the coupon 
directly to us and we will send you this 
expensive book by return mail, provided 
you enclose 10c to cover handling and 
mailing costs. Please act at once. Only 
a limited supply of these books is avail- 
able because of their cost. 
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DAISY bucle 


te RY (1), 
built. 


Toshoot straight,time 
after time, the mech- 
—— of a gun must 
erfectly designed 
ped yp aed built. 
Take the Daisy No. 25 for | 
example: When the maga- 
zine is filled, shot follower 
(1) forces shot into firing 
chamber (2). When gun is 
cocked, (by pulling back 
handhold G) cocking levers 
(13 & 14) move cocking arm 
(4), forcing plunger (5) back- 
ward, hooking over top of 
sear (6). Place non-slip butt 
(15) to shoulder, carefully 
line up micrometer sight 
(16) with front sight and 
bulls eye, and squeeze the 
trigger. 


I 


If, by any chance, trigger (7) 
is pulled before handhold 
(3) is returned to its for- 
ward position, safety bar (8) 
yrevents gun from firing. 
When trigger (7) is pulled, 
mainspring (9) pushes plung- 
er (5) forward, instantly 
compressing air in chamber 
(10) and driving it through 
small hole in air tube (11) 
directly behind the shot. 


SO 


This tremendous pressure 
forces shot through shot 
tube (12), out the muzzle 
and straight to the bulls 
eye. You can see from this 
that it’s really the com- 
pressed air—NOT the 
spring—that forces the 
shot out through the bar- 
rel, 






















































All these parts, moving 
like lightning, must fit 
perfectly. Precision build- 
ing is the reason that 
DAISYS are REAL TAR- 
GET GuNS. The No. 
25 pump gun is built 
with all the skill 
that fifty years of 
air rifle manufac- 
turing can com- 
mand. 
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would show nothing. Walt thought vaguely 
of the great harm that Nagle had done him. 
Then he thought vaguely of West Point and 
the Corps of Cadets. His decision was made. 

He left his room and went down the stairs 
as quickly as silence would allow. Nagle’s 
cot was made up, and he slid between the 
covers. A few seconds later the door opened, 
a flashlight lit up the room for an instant, 
then darkness reigned again. Walt crawled 
from under the covers he had generously 
heaped upon himself and sat up. He heard 
the O. C. go upstairs, heard him enter his 
room. A significant silence followed. The 
©. C. was inspecting his H. I. card to see 
where he was. As his absence was unauthor- 
ized, there was nothing on the card, of 
course. Now the O. C. was probably taking 
down his name. The door shut upstairs, and 
he heard the officer go to the other rooms. 
Finally his footsteps sounded on the iron 
steps, and soon the O. C. was in area of 
barracks again. Walt, taking care to see that 
the cot was as he had found it, returned to 
his room. When he awoke the next morning, 
he said nothing of the incident to his room- 
mates. p 

The quillsheet was posted after dinner that 
noon, and Van brought him the news. 
*Quilled for unexplained absence at 11:00 
o'clock last night. What happened to you, 
anyway ” 

“*I was just absent,” said Walt casually. 

** Just absent,” said Van with good natured 
irony, “‘won’t look very well in print. 
You’ve got to explain this in writing, you 
know. If you were studying in the sink, it'll 
only cost you five demerits.” 

Walt said nothing, and Van, thinking he 
had hit on the reason for his absence, changed 
the subject. That afternoon Walt sent in 
the required report. “‘I have no explanation 
to offer,” was the gist of his reply. 

The response was prompt, if not encour- 
aging. The adjutant read it out at supper 
the following night. ‘‘For unexplained and 
unauthorized absence from room at evening 
inspection, Cadet Walter Layman, Fourth 
Class, is awarded twenty demerits and will 
serve punishment tours for three months 
effective Saturday—” The adjutant’s voice 
boomed on. Walt hardly heard it. Punish- 
ment tours every Wednesday and Saturday 
afternoon for three months! Walking up 
and down in the area of barracks during the 
only afternoons the Corps had free. Worse 
yet, walking up and down while the Army 
team was fighting its football battles up at 


the stadium in the hills; walking up and 
down, listening to the Corps thunder out its 
cheers; walking up and down, wondering 
how the good fight was going. 

Van pounced on him when he reached his 
room, and Hale as soon as he arrived from 
late supper. But Walt only shook his head. 
“I'd tell you fellows anything,” he said, 
“if I could honorably do it. But I can’t. 
You'll just have to believe that I had to do 
what I did, and let it go at that.” 

‘All right, old timer,” said Hale, slapping 
him on the back. ‘But remember, murder 
will out, and we'll find out some day 

“T doubt it,” said Walt, and added with 
a wry smile, “‘Not even the podunk paper 
will get hold of this.” 

During the next two days he wondered if 
Nagle had heard of his punishment. He 
doubted it. Nagle was far too busy right 
now to keep track of the goings-on among 
plebes. Yet Nagle would probably find out 
soon enough, and Walt’s spirits struck rock 
bottom when he realized that his predecessor 
would probably take it for another sign that 
the plebe from his State was pretty much 
of a flat tire. 

Saturday. Gaily dressed crowds up for 
the game. Inspection and review of the 
Corps on the plain. Then, for most of the 
Corps, the joyous march up the hill to the 
stadium for the game, and for the unfor- 
tunates, the drab marching up and down in 
the area. Walt, joining the ‘area birds” 
for the first time, held his head high. Army’s 
hopes were on wings this day, and though not 
a soul knew it, he, a lowly plebe, was re- 
sponsible. If Army should win by dint of 
Nagle’s work, he, Walt Layman, alleged 
braggart and falsifier, would be responsible. 
Strangely enough, the thought that he alone 
would ever know this gave him comfort. He 
even smiled when the thought occurred to 
him. ‘“‘I guess that’s what the spirit of old 
West Point does toa chap,” he said to himself. 

From time to time great, booming cheers 
sounded from the stadium far above them. 
Somehow, word filtered down to them. Army 
was having a tough fight. Nagle was in 
great form, but the hard-charging corn husk- 
ers were tearing great gaps in Army’s line. 
The area birds snatched at every bit of news. 
The quarter ended, no score. The half, and 
still no score. 

The sun was now sinking behind the bat- 
tlements of Fort Putnam, and the tide of 
battle was still surging up and down the 
field. No score yet. The area birds followed 
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the hands of the great clock around. Min- 
utes to play, and Army’s record was about 
to be marred. Then when it seemed as 
though the game must surely be finished, 
all the trumpets of heaven seemed to open 
upon them as the hills rocked with a wild 
cheer that reverberated down from the 
stadium. That must be a touchdown. An 
instant later the news sped down. Nagle had 
done it again. 

For the first time in days Walt felt a 
great content. The victory belonged to him 
as much as to any man who touched the pig- 
skin. He thrilled as the Corps poured hap- 
pily down the hill; and as the football players, 
now dressed again in cadet gray, came wan- 
dering back to barracks, he felt a sudden 
kinship with them. 

The cadet officer of the day sounded an 
order. The day’s tours were over. Walt 
broke ranks, and found himself face to face 
with Nagle, who was on his way to his room. 

“What are you walking for?’”’ demanded 
the upper classman. “‘Too many demerits?” 

“No, sir. I was slugged for three months.” 

Nagle, in his surprise, overlooked the 
plebe’s improper use of slang. ‘‘What have 
you been up to now?” he demanded. 

“Unexplained absence one evening, sir.” 

“Unexplained? What were you doing?” 

“I was just absent, sir.” 

They returned to the barracks. Nagle 
stopped at the bulletin board and searched 
back over the old “‘skins.” “So you were 
absent at 11:00 P. M. last Wednesday, Mr. 
Layman. You’d better turn over a new leaf 
—just a moment, mister. That’s the evening 
we met in the tubs, wasn’t it?” 

“Yes, sir,” admitted the plebe. 

“Then how did the O. C. happen to miss 
me? I was down there at 11:00. And why 
wasn’t your absence explained? They don’t 
give you a three months’ slug for studying 
after taps.” 

**I—I don’t know, sir,”” stammered Walt 
not altogether truthfully. Nagle suddenly 
grabbed him by his shoulders and faced him 
squarely. ‘‘Where were you when the O. C. 
inspected?” he demanded. 

“TI can’t tell you, sir,” said Walt firmly. 
Nagle released him, and left the division, 
and Walt returned to his room, wondering 
how much of the truth his predecessor 
suspected. 

There was no indication that evening that 
Nagle suspected anything. A hop was being 
held at Cullum Hall for the upper classmen, 
and Nagle and most of the football squad 
climbed into full dress and joined their girls 
at the Thayer Hotel. Walt and his two 
roommates went to the weekly movie, and 
then returned to bed. Hale lulled his un- 
lucky roommate to sleep by a graphic de- 
scription of the game in detail, and Walt’s 
dreams clothed him in football togs and 
made him a running mate for Nagle. All 
of the hate and resentment he felt against 
him had vanished, and he was now deliver- 
ing some beautiful interference and Nagle 
was just about ready to cross the goal line. 
Suddenly Nagle turned to him and shot the 
pigskin into his hands. Walt crossed the line 
—and opened his eyes. 

He stared sleepily at a football which had 
miraculously materialized in his arms. Then 
he jumped out of bed and blinked his eyes. 
The light was on, and the room was full of 
cadets. Their full dress and white gloves 
showed that they had just returned from the 
hop. Nagle was standing in front of him. 

**That’s the ball we used in the game to- 
day,” he said, trying to talk casually. ** Every 
man on the team has autographed it. 
Thought | you might like it for a souvenir.’ 

“But—but——’ 

“I saw the O. C. at the hop to-night,” 
continued Nagle. ‘I happened to ask him 
if I was sleeping soundly when he inspected 
on Wednesday. ‘Very soundly, Mr. Nagle,’ 
he told me.”” Nagle held out his hand. “It 
was a magnificent thing you did, Layman,” 
he spluttered as Walt laid the football aside 
and took his hand. “And the biggest thing 
about it all was keeping quiet about it. 
I’m proud to know you, oldman. I’m proud 
to be from the same State as you, and every 
man on the football team wants to shake 
hands with you.” 

Walt tried to speak. But it was a terrible 
fizzle. He could only feel the warm grip 
of each man as they crowded around him and 
recognized him, and when Hale and Van 
climbed out of bed and started to explain 
about the newspaper clipping, Nagle inter- 
rupted them with a laugh. 

“I guessed that to-night,” 
them. 

Walt finally found his voice. ‘“‘It’s going 
to be a pleasure,” he said, “to walk off this 
tour.” 
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A Biggs-Poofer Letter 


(Concluded from page 1.3) 


FOR 


thirty minutes I'd be seeing what you did 
last month. In 365 minutes I'd recognize 
last year. I could go back 157 years in 37 
days, 19 hours, 5 minutes and visit George 
Washington in his home at Yonkers; and first 
thing I'd ask him would be, “‘ What did you 
mean when you said, ‘Give me liberty, or 
give me death’?” 

Come on, fellows, join my company! We'll 
throw away our history books and go back 
and see the real thing. Maybe if we explain 


some of their blunders to our forefathers, we 
can get them to do different. 
Send orders for stock in my company to, 
Yours scientifically, 
Amos Bices-Poorer, 
Ticonderloosa, East Dakota, 
We expect to hear from this bird again next 
month. The November letter will be about 
raising chickens. 


A Contab With Rural Scouts 


(Continued from page 2:3) 


White Farm will command a higher price. 
Squabs from the White Farm will be in de- 
mand. Turkeys from the White Farm will 
find a ready sale on Thanksgiving Day and 
at Christmas Time. Geese and ducks, sheep 
and cattle, for that matter, dogs from the 
White Farm Kennels, will be bought as a 
novelty. In order to build up and keep your 
reputation, everything you rear, everything 
you raise on the White Farm must be the 
best that you can possibly raise. White 
peacocks strutting on the lawn, dairy maids 
dressed in white, stablemen and farm hands 
in white, will make a striking effect. 

Of course, this is after you have developed 
your farm, and gradually acquired these 
things. A friend of mine has a Japanese 
place where everything is Japanese, and 
celebrities go there and register. In a like 
manner, they could easily be induced to 
visit the White Farm and each one who visits 
it, spreads its fame. Serve them from white 
cows cold milk and cold buttermilk from 
white churns. 

It’s a great scheme, and the beauty of it 
lies in this, that any Rural Scout can start 
the thing with a pair of white pigeons, and 
gradually add white chickens; then, although 
his land may at first consist of only an acre of 
ground, it will grow. You see, boys, novel- 
ties pay, and a farmer with vision is the one 
who is going to succeed, while his neighbors 
drone along with backs bent by the weight 
of the mortgages. White delivery wagons 
for your milk and farm products, and back 
of it all, the pure white character of the 
Rural Scout. Of course, this cannot be done 
ina day. I don’t know anything of impor- 
tance that can be done in a day 


“Nothing Just Happens” 

HE White Farm won’t “just happen,” 

but it can be built up literally from a pair 
of white mice, until gradually, it becomes a 
national institution, famed over the country 
side, for the excellence of its products and the 
stalwart character of the people back of it. 
White stands for peace; peace stands for 
prosperity. White stands for purity; purity 
stands for the White Farm. 

In the garden in front of the farm house 
are white roses, white lilies, white iris, white 
peonies, white hollyhocks, and every sort of 
flower whose blossoms are white. Even the 
cat in the barn must be white. The shep- 
herd dog is also white. The kitchen is white. 
No other color except the green shutters to 
the house and the green trees and grass. Of 
course, the sweet corn must be white. Make 
a demand for that luscious, sweet, juicy 
Country Gentleman. Let the fellow with the 
yellow farm raise the Golden Bantam; it is 
good, but no better than the one named. 


Yellow, you know, is the color of contagious 
diseases and has not the advertising qualities 
of white. 

Now, have you got the idea? Your neigh- 
bor can start the red farm if he chooses, the 
blue farm and the green farm. 

The first World’s Fair made a lasting 
impression upon everybody who saw it, 
because of the dignity and striking features 
of its classic architecture, and the wonder 
excited by the great White City. All the 
Colonial Buildings, with their columns in 
front were white. White, by contrast, gives 
the green trees a brighter hue; white makes 
the lawn more lovely. White shows off the 
healthy color in a milk maid’s pink cheeks to 
advantage. White brings into prominence 
the manly bronze of the farmer boy, and 
white gives motion and sparkle to the stars 
and stripes on our flag. A blue flag is more 
or less a dead thing. A red flag is heavy in 
appearance, but with the white stripes be- 
tween the red and the white stars on the be 
field, the red and blue have additional 
strength and value. So, the white buildings, 
the white fences, the white cattle, the white 
peonies, and the white clad farm hands make 
the green fields and the green trees, the stand- 
ing corn and vegetables, look fresher and 
greener than any similar things surrounded 
by red barns, gray fences, or yellow build- 
ings. Groups of white birches will heighten 
the effect. 

Now, besides this great advertising value, 
which is a necessary and a big thing, there is 
the added charm of breeding white farm 
animals, and by selection producing the 
best possible stock. There are apt to be 
among the spotted Holstein cattle perfectly 
white specimens, and those are the ones to 
select for breeding purposes. A big white 
bull is a magnificent and splendid creature; 
a team of white horses, in the days before 
the automobile, always attracted special 
attention. White fantail pigeons are deco- 
rative and white fish are mighty good 
eating. 

As the farm grows and expands, you can 
secure novelties in the way of pet animals, 
sucn as albino crows, squirrels, porcupines, 
and even skunks. We have two albino 
skunks, or, at least, white ones, around our 
log house out here in camp in the woods of 
Pike County, Pennsylvania, which the Scouts 
have named Hyacinth and Violet. Of course, 
albinos have pink eyes, but for reasons that 
every Rural Scout knows, I have not yet 
approached close enough to the skunks to 
detect the color of their eyes. 

In a previous article I told how to skin a 
skunk without any disastrous results, and in 
my sketches showed the location of the scent 
glands. These scent glands can be removed 
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4) KEN WAS BIG, FAST, KEEN, 





(2) UNTIL THE SCHOOL ATHLETIC 


REGULARLY WITH LIFEBUOY- THE 
HEALTH SOAP THAT REMOVES 
GERMS.RECOMMENDED IT FOR 
THE SHOWER,ALSO 





A FOOTBALL COACH'S DREAM. 
BUT FREQUENT COLDS, GRIP_ 
KEPT HIM ON THE SIDE LINES 





DIRECTOR TOOK AN INTEREST IN 
HIM, TAUGHT HIM HOW TO GET 

BACK THE OLD SPARK AND DRIVE 
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HOW TO SAFEGUARD HIS 
HEALTH BY WASHING HANDS 


penne is the most thrilling 
game of all—to watch and to play. 
But it takes all a fellow’s got—quick 
thinking, grit, speed and stamina. A 
boy who is run down—slowed up by 
frequent illness—is no good to the 
team. He can’t “take it”. 


For that reason more and more 
coaches, trainers and athletic directors 
insist that the athletes in their charge 
keep this training rule—“Wash hands 
often—and always before eating — 
with Lifebuoy Health Soap.” 


Lifebuoy protects health 


Health authorities tell us that germs 
carried on the hands may spread 27 
common diseases. Lifebuoy removes 
germs—helps young athletes and all 


LIFEBUOY 


HEALTH SOAP 


for ‘face, hands, bath, 
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EKEN 15 A DIFFERENT FELLOW 
NOW- ALWAYS RARIN‘ TO GO. 
AND CAN HE RUN THAT BALL ! 
A REGULAR GALLOPING GHOST ! 


boys to escape illness—to keep in 
perfect condition for any game. 


Lifebuoy is the favorite soap of 
athletes everywhere for the shower, 
too. In soft water or hard it makes a 
big, creamy, purifying lather that gets 
off dirt, and stops “B.O.” (body odor) 
in a jiffy. And there’s nothing better 
for the skin—helps keep it clear, 
healthy—free from blemishes. 


Play the Wash-up Game 


Remember, if you want to make the 
team—keep healthy. The Lifebuoy 
Wash-up Game will help you. Mail 
the coupon below for a free Wash-up 
Chart and a “get acquainted” cake 
of Lifebuoy. (This offer good in U. S. 
and Canada only.) 











LEVER BROTHERS CO., Dept. 1310, Cambridge, Mass. 
Please send mea Lifebuoy ““Wash-Up” Chart and trial cake 


of Lifebuoy—both free. 





Name ead 


Address 








City. State... 
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MARKSMAN 


knows hos 
GUN. ee Buza Barton ‘ 


a) It°s a fact 








“Just talk to 
any real marks- 
man,and you'll 
find he knows 
his gun from “A to Z.” That's 
the reason I insisted that the 
Daisy people cut one of my 
Buzz Barton Specials in half so 
I could show you howit works.” 









































“When you pour your Bulls 
Eye shot through the magazine 
hole (1) it runs down through 
channel (2) into firing chamber 
(3). Then you cock your gun, 
by pulling forward lever (4), 
and plunger (5) hooks over 
notch in trigger (6). The gun is 
now ready to fire. When trigger 
(6) is pulled, this releases 
plunger (5) which is pushed 
forward like lightning by main- 
spring (9). This compresses the 
air ahead of the plunger in air- 
chamber (10). This air, under 
tremendous pressure, rushes 
out through small hole in air 
tube (11) directly back of the 
shot in firing chamber (3). 
The shot is then on its way 
through shot tube (12), out 
through the muzzle—straight 

and true to the Bulls Eye 
if you have properly lined 
up rear telescopic sight 
(8) with bead on front 
sight (7).” 


“Simple isn’t it? 
And you can see 
that it is the com- 
pressed air—NOT 
the spring—that 
forces the shot 
from your Air 
Rifle.” 










“Now you know how 
my Buzz Barton Spe- 
cial works,and I don’t 
have to tell you that it is made of the finest 
materials money can buy—if it wasn’t, it 
couldn’t stand all the rough handling it gets. 
It’s such a swell gun, I’ve put my signature 
on the stock—branded it—in true western 


style. And BOY! What a gun for $1.95!!” 
DAISY MANUFACTURING CO. 


250 Union St. 
PLYMOUTH 


DAISY 


78 © ae SO ee nS 


MICHIGAN 





| from young and old skunks, after which the 
animals may be tamed and handled. 

I have seen an aquarium full of albino trout, 
and a brook of albino trout would indeed be a 
novelty upon any farm. The truth is, there 
is lots of fun ahead for the Rural Scouts who 
start White Farms, and as I have already 
intimated, you can start one on a fifty foot 
lot. Start with small creatures, as a fad. 
Keep adding to your stock, and as you can 
afford it, adding to your land. Remember 
that nothing just happens but everything 
will happen if properly planned and if the 
plans are carefully carried out. 

I have known boys possessed of the idea 
of becoming very rich. They did become very 
| rich, but what’s the use? I have known boys 





Vanishing Wings 


LORING broke in eagerly: “‘ It’s only thirty 
minutes’ flight—dead southwest of here, 
to Douglas. There’s an air mail beacon on 
Mule Mountain that you can pick up within 
twenty minutes. If we could only——” 

““We can’t!” said Donnell fiercely. “‘I 
hate to give up—but we tried to get away 
early this morning, and they smashed Pilot 
Loring down.” 

Brad turned to Loring. 

‘*How did they get you, Johnny? Did the 
storm force you down?” 

Loring shook his head. ‘“‘That’s what 
Toberman will think,” he said bitterly. 
“Once again—I didn’t get through. That 
is, he'll think that unless” 

Elias Donnell fastened his eyes on those of 
the transport pilot. 

“You get me out of here—get me to 
Douglas in time to fix up the papers, and I'll 
fix you with the field, Loring. I’ve told you 
that. If I have to, I'll buy a controlling 
interest. But I’ve got to get to Douglas!” 

Loring touched his bandaged head care- 
fully with the fingers of his left hand. 

“*Even if we could get to the ship, get off— 
I don’t know how long I could hold up,”’ he 
said. “It would mean night flight—we’d 
never have a chance in the daylight. And 
I’d have to set her down at the Douglas 
terminal. My head’s pretty bad.” 

The copper magnate pressed his lips 
closely together. Then said bitterly: 

“T’ve never taken a licking like this one 
will be! And I don’t like——” 

He checked himself. Brad spoke in a 
steady, quiet voice to Loring. 

‘How did they get you, Johnny 

Loring looked at Donnell. 

“What difference does it make, Son?” 
the copper magnate asked the pilot of the 
Green Arrow. 

Brad smiled. “I told Toberman that 
Johnny would get through,” he said. “I 
winged over to find him because I thought 
something was wrong. I thought your 
changing planes meant something.” 


” 


LIAS DONNELL smiled wearily. “It 

did mean something,” he said bitterly. 
“Tt meant more than I like—to think 
about “ 

He ran fingers across his eyes, closed them. 
Johnny Loring frowned. Brad stood quietly, 
waiting. The two guards were talking to- 
yether in low tones, but watching them. 

“Guess you deserve to know, at that,” 
Donnell said softly. ‘You reached us, even 
if it won't do any good.” 

“There might be some way out, sir,” 
said in a voice that sunk to a whisper: 

Donnell shook his head. ‘‘When we left 
Phoenix, I was the only passenger. I was 
gambling on that. I told Loring who I was, 
gave him proof of the fact. I told him I'd 
switched planes at the last moment. This 
spot right here is on the property I intended 
to buy, but I wanted to look it over from the 
air. Wanted to be sure it wasn’t being 
worked. I’ve had men investigating, but the 
results haven’t been satisfactory. It was a 
deal in which I had to work very rapidly 
that’s the way most of my big deals go. A 
group of powerful men want this property. 
But I hold the option, until ten-fifteen to- 
morrow morning. I’ve got to be at the 
Douglas National at that time, to sign the 
final papers. And I won't be there.” 

Brad looked at Loring. ‘“‘You only had 
one passenger, and you knew the field would 
want to please him,” he said. “So you 
winged off the course. Mountuainville re- 
ported you flying low and to the northeast. 
That was the reason—you were heading for 
this property.” 


srad 





“Yes,” said Loring. “We had the storm 


to start with the idea of becoming very 
famous. They did become famous and are 
still famous. I have known boys to start 
with the idea of shirking all work. They did 
shirk all work and lived to become tramps 
and bums. One such boy that I knew was in 
the hospital on Welfare Island with some 
loathsome skin disease. He rode the rods 
under the cars from San Francisco to New 
York. He slept in the “jungles.” He 
bummed his meals, but what was the use? 
Now, this boy’s brother, whom I also knew, 
became a Judge on the Supreme Bench. He 
had fame, honor and competence, but again 
I say, nothing just happens. Neither career 
was an accident. 

I know one boy from Kentucky who was an 


licked. We came dead to this spot—Mr. 
Donnell had maps.” 

“But why did you land?” 

Donnell answered for him. “We circled 
over this valley several times—there were 
men below. I'd been told no copper deposit 
was being worked. I wanted to be sure. 
Then, suddenly, a plane came along —flying 
low. She winged right at us and she had a 
machine gun on a bracket in the rear cockpit. 
The man in the rear cockpit fired two bursts 
ahead of us and signalled us down. That's 
why we came down. Loring made a fair 
landing, blew the left tire. Right away these 
men were around the ship and they were all 
armed. They had us.” 

Brad whistled softly. ‘Must have been 
the same ship that nearly crashed us. But 
who——?” 

“‘A man named Belton is the head of the 
group that is trying to prevent me from 
taking up my option,” Donnell explained. 
“But itll be hard to prove anything. He’s 
slippery. These men claim we landed on 
private property, and that they have instruc- 
tions to hold us. My idea is that Belton 
figured I might wing over here before taking 
up the option, to look over the property. 
And he sent the plane out to scare us down. 
He figured he might be able to take us prison- 
ers. And he was lucky.” 


BOYS’ LIFE 


interesting fellow only because he had a sense 
of humor. But with it all, he had no plan of 
life, became a professional gambler, shot up 
some men at home, fled to the West, got the 
reputation of being a very, very bad man, and 
died with his gun smoking. But what was the 
use? His life was not happy; he contributed 
nothing to the welfare of other people, and 
left no one behind to grieve for him. 

But the White Farm, if it is successful 
and it will be—will have established an idea 
which will give one reputation and standing 
in the community and be of benefit to every- 
body who comes in contact with its products. 
In other words, the owner will have lived a 
useful life, which is the best and most happy 
life possible to man. 


(Continued from page 19) 


“VOU were afraid of this—so you just 

slipped away from your party, and you 
didn’t even tell Johnny who you were until 
after the big ship took off from Phoenix. I 
see,”’ said Brad. 

‘Right, son,”’ Donnell replied. ‘I tried to 
put over something smooth—-but it didn’t 
work.” 

“*You know the property is all right?” 

The copper magnate smiled wryly. “It 
must be. They're fighting pretty hard to 
keep me from taking up the option. And it 
looks good. We winged around for almost a 
half hour before that ship with the gun 
dropped down on us.” 

Loring’s eyes were on Brad's. “‘It’s pretty 
tough, Brad,”’ he warned. “These men are 
all armed—and that other plane is around 
somewhere.” 

Brad nodded. “The big ship is right for 
the air?” he asked. 

“Yes, I don’t think they bothered damag- 
ing her. They're pretty sure they’ve got 
us. To-morrow morning they'll probably 
pull out—just disappear. They won’t hurt 
us—unless we try to escape.” 

The copper magnate groaned. ‘To-morrow 
morning—it’ll be too late,’ he muttered. 

Brad frowned. “I can fix the little ship up 

in ten minutes, I think,” he said. “* Clogged 
feed line. If we could trick these fellows sa 
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FOR ALL BOYS 


Johnny narrowed his eves on the rifles of 
the two guards. 

“How?” he asked. ‘I tried it, Johnny. 
It didn’t work. And my hands are cuffed 
back of me.” 

Brad Jennings looked at Johnny Loring. 


Dave Sutton | 


startled guard nearest him. | 


jumped to one side as the rifle of the guard 
crashed with terrific sound! 

The light was more brilliant thanever now: 
The boulder walls confined it—white smoke 
filled the clearing in the rock, rising slowly 


He spoke almost happily. 

“T knew the storm didn’t 
Johnny. I felt it was something else. 
that was some landing— 
setting that big ship 
down out there!”” Then, 
in a lowered voice: “The 
others are outside, get- 
ting my ship off that 
level stretch. If we 
could jump the guards 
get their rifles-—— 

A ray of hope bright- 
ened in Elias Donnell’s 
eyes. Johnny Loring 
said thoughtfully: “It 
would be taking a big 
chance—and that armed 
plane may still be 
around.” 

Brad nodded. “But 
there’s two of us to pilot, 
Johnny; Sutton and my- 
self. And you might be 
able to do a short trick.” 

“I could do some- 
thing,” Johnny breathed. 
Brad smiled faintly. He 
looked Donnell squarely 
in the eyes. 

““Maybe—ZI can do something!” he said 
in a half whisper, and strolled toward Don 
Byrd and Dave Sutton. 


down you, 


And 


Between Two Evils 


WO sportsmen hunting 
moose were having lunch 
in a clearing and they had left 
their guns behind some bushes. 
Suddenly a big bull moose 
charged them, and while one 
climbed a tree the other dove 
into a small hole in the rocks. 
The moose tried to reach the 
man in the tree, who, however, 
was out of reach. The moose 
then charged the other who was 
just emerging from the hole. 

“Stay back!” cried the man 
in the tree. “Keep inside that 
hole.” 

“OQ?2 »eah,” replied the other. 
“But you don’t know as much 
about this hole as 1 do. There’s 
a bear in it.” 


reach us! 
NE of the guards, called Russ, was light- __ the rifles. 


ing a cigarette when it happened. Sut- 


my cuffs—get it, Dave! 


toward the stretched canvas at the top. As 
Brad leaped forward he heard the rifle of one 
guard clatter to the rock, heard Don Byrd 


cry out sharply: 

**Got—him!” 

Then Brad and Dave 
Sutton were on top of 
the one called Russ. He 
struck at Dave with the 
rifle, missed. Brad dove 
for his legs. The guard 
went back against the 
wall heavily; he groaned. 
His gun slipped from his 
hands. There came a 
battering blow across 
the top of Brad’s head— 
he released his grip on 
Russ, heard Sutton cry | 
out in a voice that | 
seemed far away: 

“Get the rifles— 
it fast!” 

Brad pulled himself to 
his feet. Smoke was fill- | 
ing the cave-like rock 
formation. He could 
hear some one choking 
It was hard for him to | 
breathe. | 


make 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


He leaned against the wall, heard Johnny 
Loring’s voice, sharp and steady 

“All right—work fast, 
Stamp out that flare light. 
That big guard has the key to 


before the others 
Get 


All right, Donnell?” 


ton’s heavy figure almost hid Brad’s body 
from both guards. They didn’t see his arm 
move slightly—his right arm. An object 
struck the rock surface of the cut-in bolder- 


The copper magnate answered chokingly. 
“T’m all right!” | 

Brad touched a spot on his head that was | 
already swelling. The light of the flare died 
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but the smoke 


formation, hissing sharply. Brad called out 
Donnell say: 


fiercely : 

“Look out—bomb!” 

One of the guards threw up his rifle, the 
other stared at the hissing object. And then 
the whole cave-like clearing was filled with a 
white light that almost blinded the eyes of 
those inside! 

Don Byrd 


Brad _ bent 
reached him: 


on the head 


leaped swiftly toward the two guards. 
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was still thick. 


He heard 


** Keep down low—under the smoke!” 
down. 
“That flare 
Brad; are you all right?” 
Brad Jennings answered thickly. 
got it in the tackle. 
Have we got the rifles?” 


Don Byrd's voice 


stunt worked, 


“Bump | 
Cuff these 
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LIGHT IN SMOKEY JOES SHANTY. 
SMOKEY GIVES THEM AN OLD FLOUR SACK 


The Official Boy Scout Eveready Flashlight costs less than ever! 


Tuis Eveready has cost as much as $2. Now, it’s only $1.25, with- 
out batteries. Still the same light— all the finest 

flashlight features. No wonder the National Council 

approves it! Get one today. Use Eveready Flashlight 

Batteries. They last longer because they’re en- 

cased in metal. Even the tops are metal, Each 

battery dated—you know it’s fresh. Only 10¢. 


NATIONAL CARBON CO., Ine. py POE A ny, 


General Offices: New York, N. Y. 
FLASHLIGHTS 


Unit of } and Carbon 
Union Carbide } Corporation & BATTERIES 
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Back to school 


“with PE p 


Hous on to that vacation 
energy. Keep fit in school. 
Keep active in sports. Kel- 
logg’s PEP will help you. 


Crisp flakes of toasted 
wheat. Packed with flavor. 
Full of nourishment. Plus 
enough bran to be mildly 
laxative. 


Kellogg’s PEP is delicious 
with milk or cream. Enjoy 
it often. Breakfast, lunch 
or supper. 


Buy PEP from your gro- 
cer. Always fresh and crisp 
in the sealed WAXTITE bag 
—an exclusive Kellogg 
feature. 




















Made by Kellogg in Battle Creek 








The smoke was beginning to lift. The 
transport pilot said: “If we reach the ships 
Brad and I will have to work on them!” 

Elias Donnell cried excitedly. ‘“‘ We've got 
a chance——”” 

They were moving along the trail now, 
Johnny Loring in the lead. Brad heard Dave 
Sutton speak to the guards. 
“You fellows—keep quiet! 
back 


If we come 


OUNDS reached them from along the 
trail. One of the other men was coming 
in. He called out: 

““Russ—what’s wrong—n there?” 

Loring moved along the trail. A figure 
suddenly came into sight. It was the lean- 
faced man wearing the faded breeches. He 
held a rifle in his right hand. As he started 
to raise it Johnny Loring pointed the muzzle 
of the weapon he had taken from a guard 
toward him. 

“Let it drop!” he called sharply. 

The man who had been called the boss let 
the gun slip from his fingers. It clattered 
to the trail as he stared at Johnny in the semi- 
darkness. 

Loring said: “Get it, Brad—that makes 
three guns for us. How many men out 
there?” 

“Two more. We 
now!” 

“Dave—you stay here—with Mr. Don- 
nell,” Johnny directed. ‘Keep a rifle on this 
fellow—take him in with the cuffed guards. 
If he makes any racket or tries anything 
tricky—shoot. Brad, Don and I will go after 
the other two. Don’t get anxious if we don’t 
come right back. If we have luck we'll jump 
’em, then set the steward free and work on 
the ships. After that we’ll come back for 
you. 


*ve got a good chance, 


“Tf you get me to Douglas I'll see that you 
have anything you want in that flying out- 
fit of yours, Loring,” Donnell promised 
excitedly. 

“*T may need a little help if we get through,” 
Loring replied. ‘But remember, Mr. Don- 
nell, it was Brad who thought of the flare.” 
“I won't forget that, either,” the copper 
magnate said earnestly. 

As Brad, Don Byrd and Loring moved on 
along the trail, Brad whispered softly: 
“Lucky I thought to take that flare from 
the rack, just before I stood up in the Green 
Arrow. I was suspicious of the covered 
wings of the transport. Had it in my 
breeches. Glad that guard didn’t pat it in 
the search.” 

They reached the end of the trail. Johnny 
looked around a jagged boulder and whisp- 
ered: 

‘Both of ’em—coming! We'll jump ’em!” 
They waited, holding their breath. Both 
Johnny and Brad had their weapons half- 
raised. Don Byrd had no rifle—he crouched 
back of them. Footfalls grew more distinct. 
A hoarse voice said: 

* We got to be careful-—— 
Johnny Loring stepped into sight, his 
rifle raised. 

“Get your hands 
“Don’t try——” 
Brad shouted a warning. He was about to 
pull the trigger of his weapon when Johnny 
Loring’s gun crashed. The man with the 
revolver dropped his right arm, groaned. 
He let his weapon slip to the earth, clutched 
his right wrist. 

Johnny Loring spoke in a hard voice: 
“Get that gun, Brad—search him! Then 
search this other fellow. Don—get to the 
transport. Free the steward and get the 
first-aid kit. We'll take these two back with 
the others—fix this wounded man up. Then 
we'll get to work—on those ships.” 
“We're going—to make it, Johnny!” Brad 
breathed. ‘We'll get Donnell to Douglas in 
time——” 

He broke off abruptly. Faintly, some- 
where in the distance, was the sound of a 
plane engine! It drifted down on the wind, 
from the dark sky. Brad stared at Johnny 
Loring. The transport pilot spoke grimly: 
“*May be a search ship—and she may not! 
Just one thing to do, Brad—and that’s 
keep trying!” 


” 


up!” he snapped. 


HE big transport had not been moved— 
she had enough level earth ahead of her 
for a take-off, but it would mean fine ground 
work. Her three engines were running now— 
the props were whirling. 

It took thirty minutes to fix the clogged 
fuel line of the Green Arrow. Then they had 
rolled her up on the table-like surface. Her 
prop was turning now, but Brad was not 
inside the front cockpit. He stood near the 











cabin of the tri-motor ship, revolver in his 


right hand. Johnny Loring was at the con- 
trols, with Dave Sutton beside him. He 
called to Brad. 

“Wing dead southwest—if that armed 
ship is around, lead her a chase. We'll go 
west—then swing back. Don’t forget the 
air mail beacon—on Mule Mountain. When 
you pick her up you’re almost down on the 
Douglas field. Luck, Brad!” 

“You'll make it, Johnny!’ Brad called 
back. “I'll keep that fellow off.” 

Elias Donnell was inside the cabin. “‘ Want 
to see you—at Douglas, son. You’ve done a 
big thing — if we get through. Ws: ant to help 
that uncle of yours, at the field 

The roar of the three engines increased. 








Sixteen Mistakes That Amos Biggs- 
Poofer Made 


(See his letter on page 13) 


(1) Queen Elizabeth died over 300 years ago. 
_ writer's grandfather could not have been born 
then. 

(2) The Pure Food Laws were not in existence 


(3) “‘Historian”’; not, “historier.” 

(4) “Genius”; not, “genii.” 

(5) Twelve per cent is not likely to be a safe in- 
vestment. 

(6) Kipling did not write the words quoted. 

(7) No projectile has ever traveled a thousand 
miles a minute. 

(8) Beebe’s ball is LOWERED INTO THE 
OCEAN. 

(9) The earth’s circumference is not 2,000 miles. 

(10) A bullet could not be made to go around 

the earth as the writer claims. 

(11) Botany deals with plant life. 

(12) At the International Date Line, the earlier 
day’'is on the EAST side. 

(13) Even if he aimed his gun EAST, when he 
crossed the Date Line the second time it would 

NOT be Saturday morning, but Sunday. 

(14) ee Washington's “home” was not at 
Yonker. 

(15) Patrick Henry, and not George W: ashington, 
said “Give me liberty, or give me death.’ 

(16) There is no “Ticonde erloosa, East Dakota.” 
Why, there isn’t even any East Dakota. 











The big ship rolled forward lumberingly. 
Brad held his breath as she seemed to roll far 
down the narrow stretch, without getting off. 
Then she was lifting a little—her right wing 
dropped—then came up. She climbed from 
the earth! 

Brad ran back to the Green Arrow, climbed 
aboard. He taxied her a short distance, to a 
spot opposite that of the trail entrance into 
the rocky cavern. He cut down the exhaust 
throttle, fired the revolver once. Ten 
seconds passed, then Don Byrd came into 
sight. He looked toward the trail—then ran 
for the plane. Brad kept his eyes on the trail 
entrance, but no humans followed Don. His 
pal shouted, out of breath: 

**Let’s—go!” 

Brad opened the throttle wide, snapped on 
the wing lights. The batteries shot beams 
of light ahead. But the Green Arrow didn’t 
need much ground roll. Her wheels tore 
through a low clump of mesquite—then he 
was lifting her. She climbed steadily; he 
banked to the northwest. 

There was only a faint, reddish trail to the 
west, marking the flight of the big ship. 
Johnny Loring had snapped his wing lights 
off, but Brad kept those of the Green Arrow 
switched on. He had the cockpit lights as 
bright as possible. 

“Want us to look like a transport ship!” 
he breathed. 

They got five thousand feet of altitude, 
then winged on to the southwest. It was 
Don who saw the trail of a ship’s exhausts 
first. He shouted through the speaking tube. 

“Plane—Brad! West of us—but she’s 
heading east!” 

Brad groaned. 
had forced the transport planc 


If it was the ship that 
down, and 
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she had picked up the exhaust trail of Johnny 
Loring’s plane! 

He banked the Green Arrow in toward the 
exhaust trail of red. Suddenly the course of 
the trail was changed. He heard Don cry 
out. . 

““She’s swinging this way!” 

Brad changed the Green Arrow’s course to 
the westward, watched the exhaust trail of 
the other ship indicate that she was flying 
in the same direction. The two planes roared 
onward. He winged the Green Arrow at one 
hundred and fifty miles an hour. The other 
ship was within a quarter mile now. She cut 
in close. Brad got his head down and spoke 
through the tube. 

“When she—comes in—wave and smile at 
her pilot, Don. Point down, as though we’re 
searching. Johnny’s got a good start now— 
if this is that two-place ship, we’ve pulled her 
away from him!” 

Brad’s head was aching a little. He cut 
the throttle speed of the Green Arrow again, 
The other plane came in close. 

Brad waved. He pointed down toward 
the rugged country below. He saw the hel- 
met of the other ship’s pilot move from side 
to side. He was shaking his head. For 
several minutes the two planes flew along, 
side by side. Then suddenly the other plane 
dove—dove below them. Brad and Don 
stared at her—they both recognized her, 
She was the plane that had come down out 
of the clouds—the same ship that had forced 
the transport plane down! 
| She banked to the northeast—was lost from 
sight in a few minutes. The buzzer sounded 
as Brad swung the ship southward. Don 
Byrd shouted: 

“That was her, Brad—we pulled her away 
from the transport. She'll never stop 
Loring—not now. Those few minutes’ll 
count—too big!” 

Brad’s voice resounded through the tube: 
“Donnell’s going to send in men to-morrow— 
to try and find the ones we left, in that rock 
chamber, and he may be able to locate that 
ship, too. That’s his job—we’ve just about— 
done ours!” 


FoRTY minutes later, with the beam of 

the Mule Mountain air mail beacon on 
their tail-assembly, Brad Jennings dropped 
the Green Arrow down on the lighted field at 
Douglas. The landing was a rough one, but 
she didn’t nose over. He taxied to the dead 
line, cut the ignition switch. He dropped 
over the side, tired and aching, but happy. 
A hundred yards distant was the shape of the 
tri-motored XF.7. 

Johnny Loring came to his side and said: 

“Elias Donnell went into town, under 
guard of his friends. They were mighty 
glad to see him. They’re calling in the search 
ships. Freedy crashed, back across the 
mountains. Not bad, but she nosed over. 
They tell me he had plenty of room for a 
landing, too.” 

Brad Jennings winked at Don Byrd, his 
co-pilot. “‘He-was trying to find you, 
Johnny. We can’t get sore about it.” 

Loring went on: “‘Donnell said he’s flying 
back with me—he wants me to hold the XF.7 
here. I just wired Toberman. He may 
object.” 

“Hold her, just the same, Johnny,” ad- 
vised Brad. “Repair work. If Toberman 
objects too much, it may be his last objec- 
tion.” 

The transport pilot nodded. ‘You did a 
sweet flying job, finding us, Brad Jennings— 
even if it was a lucky come-down. And that 
flare stuff—that wasn’t luck. And, say, that 
Green Arrow—she’s a nice crate.” 

“She may not be a ‘big girl,’ chuckled 
Brad, “‘but she’s not so bad at scouting for 
‘Vanishing Wings.’” 

(Tur Enp) 
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WELL, we thought that we had said 

goodbye for all time to Old Idle Five 
Minutes. Last month we had hoped that he 
would never again appear on our horizon but 
—the best of us make mistakes—he is with 
usagain! He took advantage of the fact that 
October is the month for gathering nuts and 
he has arrived as a delegate to the nut con- 
vention. 

Well we know that a nut isn’t of much use 
until it is fully cracked. And as we also 
know that Old I. F. M. is half cracked, it is 
up to us to complete the job. Let’s see if we 
can’t bust him this time. Maybe some of his 
own jokes properly delivered will help crack 
his sides. For the best cracks accepted and 
published a diary will be sent. 


Stamped Out 
Customer: I haven't any change with me 
this morning; will you trust me with a postage 
stamp until to-morrow? 
CLERK: Certainly, Mr. Jones. 
Customer: But suppose I get killed, or— 


CierK: Don’t mention it, Mr. Jones. The 
loss would be but a trifle. 
A Hot One 
Master oF House: Rastus, is my bath 


warm? 
Rastus: Yassuh, the warmest Ah was evah 


i 








Cagey 
Fite: What does a bank cashier do? 
Fiap: Ah! That would be telling. 


Of Course 
Dap (after along search for the hammer): 
Tommy, do you know what I have done with 
the hammer? 
Tommy: Yes, dad. 
Dap: What then? 
Tommy: You've lost it. 


The Faster the Quicker 
TRAVELLER: How far is it to the station, 
my boy? 
Boy: About ten minutes walk, sir, if you 
run! 
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De Fence 


Tampo: Ah thought yo’ was gwine to 
Europe. 

Bones: Ah was but Ah missed de boat. 

Tambo: How? 

Bones: De boat pulled away from de pier 
jes as Ah got dere. 

Tampo: Wha didn’t you-all holler? 

Bones: Ah did. Ah hollered, “‘Capt’n, Ah 
want to get aboard!” 

Tamso: An’ what did de capt’n say? 

Bones: !He said, “‘Stop right where yo’ 
are and take one off dat fence!” 


Not so Dumb 
At the end of his exam. paper the Fresh 
wrote: “Dear Professor: If you sell any of 
my answers to a funny paper, you will have 
to split 50 per cent. with me.” 


1933 
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Put It on the Scales 


Musicat Moruer: If the baby won't 
sleep bring her here. ‘“‘T’ll sing to her.” 

Nurse: Oh, madam, it won’t do any good. 
I have always threatened her with that! 


Tonic Needed 


Seconp Ciass: What is celery? 
TeNDERFOOT: Rhubarb with a low blood 
pressure. 





How About Knuckles 
‘Say Mister,” said the bright youth to the 
butcher, “do you keep joints to suit all 
purses?” 
‘Sure,’ said the butcher. 


“Well, what have you for an empty one?” 
**Cold shoulder,” said the butcher. 


Necks Please 
Late to bed and early to rise, 
Keeps your kid-brother 
From wearing your ties 


Would Be Too Hard on Him Later 

Frank: Why act so sad? Forget your 
troubles and just lose yourself in your work. 

Hank: Don’t be a sap. Don’t you know 
I’m a cement mixer. 


Omlet or Hamlet 


“Twas in a restaurant they met, 
Rome and Juliet; 

He had no cash to pay the debt, 
So Romeo’s what Juliet.” 


Signs of the Times 


Even a dumb clock can make itself under- 
stood with its hands. 





Pulling for Each Other 


TenvDERFooT: Toothache, eh?, I’d have 
the thing pulled if it were mine. 
Seconp Cuass: So would I—if it were 


yours. 


Then He Got an Icy Stare 
First Crass Scout: Name a liquid that 
won’t freeze. 
TeNDERFOOT: Hot water. 


Unusual 


Frosx: That’s funny, 

SENIoR: What? 

FrosH: Oh, I was just thinking. 

Senior: That’s funny. 

Hey? 

The fourth day grew to a close with the 
twelfth juryman still stubborn as a mule. 

“Well, gentlemen,” said the court officer 
entering the jury room. 

“Shall I, as usual, order twelve dinners?” 

“Make it,” said the foreman, “eleven 
dinners and a bale of hay.” 


Organ Stop 

JupcEe: What do you make a week? 

Orcan Grinver: Twenty dollars, your 
Honor. 

Jupce: What! Twenty dollars for grind- 
ing an organ? 

OrGan Grinver: No, your honor, not for 
da grind—for da shut up and go away. 
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‘LEFTY was RIGHT 


Rather than hunt with a less 
satisfactory shotgun or rifle, 
he shot turn about with a 
fellow who, more lucky 
than he, owned a NEW 


WINCHESTER 


Buy a Gun that 
you, too, always 
will look up to 










Pick Model 42 or 62 
Sensational New .410 
Shotgun or .22 Rifle 


[I you have been saving up, like Lefty, to 
get your own small-bore shotgun or .22 
rifle, here are the two Winchesters you most 
surely want to get acquainted with. 


The sensational new .410-bore Winches- 
ter Model 42 Repeating Shotgun shoots double the usual .410-bore’s 
charge of shot. Specially provided for in the ew world-beating Winches- 
ter Repeater Super Speed 3-inch 410-gauge shell—the most remarkable 
improvement in shot shell history. Six shots. Weight only 5% Ibs. A full- 
size gun that you will never grow out of. Shooting both the new 3-inch 
shells—practical for small game at 35 yards, and farther!—and the regular 
21-inch. Hammerless. Safety trigger lock. Take down. 


Should you not be ready this season to get a repeater, then see the 
Winchester Model 41 single shot .410-bore. It also shoots both the 
new 3-inch shells and the regular 21/-inch. 


Model 62 keeps step with Model 42—shooting the new, powerful, high- 
speed, long-range .22 Winchester Super Speed Staynless or Western 
Super-X non-corrosive cartridges, besides the regular .22s. A man-sized, 
finely balanced, fast handling, accurate and dependable hammer repeater 
with handy take down. Shoots .22 Short, Long and Long Rifle rim fire 
cartridges interchangeably. Magazine holds 20 Shorts, 16 Longs or 14 
Long Rifles. Weight, about 51/ lbs. 


And again—if your limit is a single shot, you can get one that shoots 
the same ammunition. See the Winchester Model 60. 


WRITE TODAY FOR FOLDERS ON MODELS 42 AND 62—FREE 


SEE THEM AT YOUR DEALER'S 


He will be glad to show you these dependable hunt- 
ing Winchesters. Take them in your own hands. Try 
them. See how well they handle—how well they fit 
you—how quick and accurately they point. Which- 
ever you choose, you will get the same world-wide 
supreme leadership as is built into all other famous 
Winchester Rifles and Shotguns. And be sure to buy 
Winchester Staynless Shells or Cartridges. 


The Shells 


The Cartridges 










WINCHESTER REPEATING ARMS CO. Dept. 3-C NEW HAVEN, CONN., U.S. A 
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Gets 
Jack Rabbits 


at 130 Yards 
and More, with 


SuperX 


LONG RANGE .22 CARTRIDGES 





_ dependability of Western 
Super X .22’s at remarkably long 
tanges is enthusiastically described in 
frequent letters received from ex- 
perienced shooters. Here's one from 
W. A. Haughey of Burlington, Colo., 
in which he tells of dropping jack 
rabbits at 130, 140 and even 165 
yards, with Super-X cartridges in a 
rifle with a telescope sight. 


“GENTLEMEN: 
The slightly softer bullet in Super-X mush- 
rooms much better than other makes, and its 
accuracy is of the best. My rifle is sighted in 
to strike the point of aim at about 100 yards 
and it is very easy to place the bullets within 
an inch up to 125 yards. Under favorable con- 
ditions I have bagged many prairie dogs and 
jack rabbitsat 125,130,140and even 16s yards. 
I do not say that a boy should take a light 
.22 repeater with open sights and shoot at 
game up to 180 yards, but a man who shoots 
500 rounds a week as I do, at natural targets, 
and has familiarized himself with the trajectory 
of his gun, and learned to estimate distance, 
can perform miracles with Super-X. This 
shooting is extermination of vermin. My vote 
is for Super-X!” 
The long range of Super-X is made 
possible by Western's patented Dou- 
ble Action powder. It gives Super-X 
.22's 50% more power—26% greater 
speed. With hollow-point 
bullets theyare even more 
effective on vermin and 
small game. . . . Let us 
send you free Super-X 
leaflets and rifle shooting 
booklets. Use the Coupon. 
Western Cartripce ComPANyY 
1054 AdamsSt.,East Alton, Ill. 


Branch Offices: Jersey City, N. J.; 
San Francisco, 

















Western Cartarincs Company 
1054 AdamsSt., East Alton, IIL 


Gentiemen: Please mail your free Super-X leaflets and 
rifle shooting booklets, 








Fighting Eleven! 


The opening moment of a football game 
was always pulsating, even though it might 
develop into a rout within the next five min- 
utes. And now the ball was settling into 
the arms of Pink Lawson with Franklin in- 
terference forming in front. 

“Follow me!” cried Jeff, crossing over. 

But Pink, with the disdain characteristic 
of him, was falling in behind Left Guard 
Monk Saunders, one of his own South Siders. 
He disregarded an imposing phalanx of three 
North Side team members who went driving 
down the field, bumping would-be tacklers to 
earth and keeping a path clear that any 
runner could have followed for a good gain. 
Instead, Monk Saunders, acting as Pink’s 
lone interferer, was bowled over by onrushing 


| Talbott men, and Franklin’s man with the 
| ball was downed before he had run it back 


five yards, 

“Didn't you hear me tell you to follow 
me?” censured Jeff as he returned to quarter- 
back position, his team lining up on its own 
twelve-yard mark. 

“T heard something,” retorted Pink, “but 
I didn’t think it amounted to much.” 

“You pay attention hereafter!” warned 
Jeff. “You blew a swell chance to take that 
ball to midfield!” 

Franklin’s backfield was evenly divided on 
the North and South basis. Alf Drake, at left 
half, was a Northerner. Sid Andrew, at right 
half, and Pink Lawson, at full, constituted 
the Southern menace. Jeff, at quarter, had 
the ticklish task of managing this trio and 
directing a line that numbered three South- 
erners to four Northerners. This split had 
influenced his choice of plays all season. He 
had literally bent over backwards in trying 
to prove his fairness to the enemy members 
of his own team but had gotten little thanks 
for it. And to-day, as he started to call signals, 
Jeff was tempted to choose his plays without 
regard for either side. Let the North and the 
South howl! He was tired resorting to 
diplomacy to keep things on an even keel. It 
didn’t get you anywhere, anyway. 

“Signals . . .!”’ shouted Jeff, and sent All 
through a hole that a fellow Northerner, 
right guard Hunk Birdsell, opened in the line. 

Second down, six yards to go. 

“Good boy, Alf!” Jeff commended, slap- 
ping him on the back. And surprised by call- 
ing the same play, with Hunk again opening 
a hole to give Alf two more yards. 

Second down, two to go. Funny if Franklin 
should start off against the highly touted 
Talbott eleven by making a first down! 
Right half Sid Andrew and fullback Pink 
Lawson were commencing to get sore already. 
And they were sorer still when Jeff, taking 
the ball himself, went around left end where 
Slim Tucker, another Northerner, blocked off 
Talbott’s right end and tackle to give his 
captain a six-yard gain and the coveted first 
down. Ball now on Franklin’s twenty-six- 
yard line, having been advanced fourteen 
yards in three plays. Not bad for the poorly 
rated underdog! 

“What kind of football is this?” 
raged Pink wanted to know. 

‘Good football!”’ responded Jeff. “And if 
you don’t think so, let’s see what you can 
do?” 

He spanked the ball into Pink’s mid-section 
as Franklin's fullback came charging through. 
But Talbott’s defense had stiffened and left 
guard Monk Saunders couldn’t open a big 
enough hole. Pink went down beneath an 
avalanche after making a bare yard. 

“You're not so hot!” razzed Jeff, and gave 
the ball to Alf once more. 


an en- 


FRANKLIN'S left half, sensing Jeff’s 

strategy, did his best to tear off more yard- 
age and did squirm through for two yards. 
Third down and seven to go. Then Jeff 
switched to right half Sid Andrew, who was 
supposed to find a hole awaiting him between 
left guard and tackle. Instead he ran smack 
up against Talbott’s forward wall and lost a 
yard. The visitors had quickly quelled Frank- 
lin’s flash at an offensive drive. 

“Punt formation!” Jeff called, and waved 
fullback Pink Lawson back. 

There was no disputing the fact that Pink 
was the team’s best kicker. Whatever else 
might be said about him, there was nothing 
he enjoyed more and nothing he excelled in 
by such a margin. Despite Franklin’s ragged 
team play, Pink’s punts had averaged fifty 
yards v'] season, considered remarkable for a 
high school player. Jeff, next best kicker, 
could not come within fifteen yards of Pink’s 
record and never attempted to kick with Pink 
in the line-up. 


“Block that kick!” chanted the Talbott 
rooters. 

But Pink was holding out his hands for the 
ball and grinning derisively. Squint Reilly, 
center, was a North Sider. As he passed the 
pigskin back between his legs, he turned his 
body to block the charge of Talbott’s line. 
Left guard Monk Saunders, beside him, was 
jolted to earth. Through the hole in Frank- 
lin’s line, Talbott’s captain, Jimmy Nolan, 
dashed. He leaped high into the air and 
Pink’s low punt struck him full in the chest, 
rebounding. There was a mad scramble with 
the referee diving into a mass of legs and 
arms. 

“Talbott’s ball!” he announced, finally, 
when the bottom of the heap was reached and 
a breathless Jimmy Nolan was found over 
the pigskin. 

““What’s the matter, Squint!” a peeved 
Pink Lawson was demanding. “Can't you 
hold that line?” 

“Tt wasn’t me!” Squint denied, pointing to 
Monk. “It was one of your own men. They 
went through left guard!” 

“They did not!” cried Monk. “I blocked 
my man. It was Squint who let °em through!” 

Captain Jeff Kramer stepped between the 
two. 

“Pipe down, both of you! Back in that 
line!” 

North and South, glaring at one another 
in defiance, crouched down shoulder to shoul- 
der. It was Talbott’s ball on Franklin’s 
seven-yard mark and now the complexion of 
the game was entirely changed. The blocked 
punt had given Talbott an early scoring op- 
portunity which they did not intend to miss. 

“‘Never mind who was to blame!” Jeff 
called to the two linesmen who were still 
arguing. “But dig in there and keep those 
birds from coming through again!” 

The Talbott field general, acting on in- 
structions from his captain, Jimmy Nolan, 
sent the first play crashing between left guard 
and center. Monk Saunders and Squint 
Reilly were only half prepared to meet it, 
so absorbed were they in their private feud, 
and the ball carrier ripped through to Frank- 
lin’s two yard stripe, a gain of five yards. 

“*Hold ’em in there, you guys!” begged 
Jeff, prodding both Monk and Squint with 
his toe. “* Would you rather win an argument 
than a ball game?” 
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(Continued from page 6) 


Sobered at having been made the target of 
Talbott’s attack, Franklin’s two linesmen 
gave their attention to the game but play had 
now been wisely shifted away from them and 
an end run, with Talbott’s fleet-footed Jimmy 
Nolan carrying the ball, resulted in a touch- 
down. Jimmy, grinning broadly, then con- 
verted the extra point on a perfect place kick. 
Score: Talbott, 7; Franklin, 0. 

“Sorry, old man!” called Jimmy to Jeff, 
“but I had to do it!” 

As Franklin lined up to receive the next 
kick-off, Pink Lawson stopped for a moment 
beside his team captain. 

“Better take Squint out,” he warned. 
“*He’s the weak spot in our line to-day. That 
pass he made to me was none too good, 
either—or I might have been able to get the 
punt off sooner. Why not send Shorty in?” 

Shorty Hilliard was the substitute center 
and, of course, a South Sider. 

“Are you running this team or am I?” was 
Jeff's rejoinder. 

Pink glowered. 


HE second kick-off was gathered in by 

Alf Drake with Sid Andrew and Pink Law- 
son swinging ahead of him for interference. 
But North Side’s ball carrier did not remain 
long behind his South Side protectors. He 
broke loose on an individual sally, veering to 
the sidelines and trying to slip past the Tal- 
bott team. Instead, he was run out of bounds 
on the twenty-two yard line, and thrown 
heavily. 

“How about your man following interfer- 
ence?” demanded Pink of Jeff. “‘ We had the 
way cleared for him. If he’d have stuck with 
us we'd have takén him through to the 
thirty-five at least!” 

Jeff nodded, grimly. He knew he’d hear 
from Pink on this one. And as Alf rejoined 
the team, limping from his hard tackle, Jeff 
reprimanded: “Individual stuff never pays, 
Alf, unless you have to go out on your own. 
You should have followed.” 

“They were slowing me up,” complained 
Alf. “I had to pull away. If I'd started a 
second sooner I'd have had a clear field to a 
touchdown.” 

It was no use talking. Every player, North 
or Seuth, had an alibi for his actions and none 
of them were ever in the wrong. The fact 
that Coach Norton was not on hand made 
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Boy-Scout de Belgique. 
The sad, sad story of a fire-making expert 
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them more rebellious than usual; Jeff’s sup- 
posed authority was not being respected in 
the least. 

Talbott, having stiffened its defense, held 
Franklin to four yards in two downs and 
Jeff switched to a punting game, hoping that 
Pink might gain ground for the team on an 
exchange of kicks. The Franklin line kept 
Talbott from breaking through this time, and 
Pink booted beautifully, the pigskin carrying 
fifty-five yards to the enemy’s twenty-three 
yard mark where the receiver was downed 
in his tracks. 

“Nice work!” Jeff complimented, with a 
backward glance at Pink as the two elevens 
lined up. 

“Nothing to it,” Pink snapped, “I can do 
it every time if certain parties can hold that 
line.” 
Squint Reilly half raised from his crouch 
at center. 

“No one’s gotten through me this season,” 
he flung back. 

This was close to the truth. Squint was 
one of the best linesmen and centers Franklin 
had ever boasted. Coach Norton had even 
remarked that he wished the whole line were 
made up of players of his calibre. Unfor- 
tunately, with the existent feeling, the re- 
mark had only served to make it tougher for 
Squint instead of inspiring others, particu- 
larly South Siders, to be more like him. 

“Play ball, you guys!” commanded Jeff, 
exasperated. 

Talbott team members, sensing the dis- 
sension among their opponents, commenced 
to ride them. 

“Going to fight, eh? 
headgear.” 

“Tl bet on you, Reilly. You can’t lick 
the Irish.” 

“What's the matter with you birds? Try- 
ing to take credit for losing this game? Give 
us a few more minutes and you'll all be to 
blame!” 

Talbott’s smooth-running offense began 
clipping off yards through the line, around 
the ends and via the air route. Short passes, 
cleverly executed, caught Franklin napping 
as linesmen and secondary defense lunged 
toward imagined ball carriers. And as Tal- 
bott’s advance went deep into Franklin ter- 
ritory, the kidding of the home eleven con- 
tinued. 

“Talk back to °em! Show some fight in 
there!” ranted Jeff. “*Break this drive up!” 

But Franklin team members appeared un- 
moved by Talbott’s joshing of their factional 
strife. Actual team spirit was at such a low 
ebb, the taunts had little or no effect. In- 
stead, the players sought to give as good an 
account of themselves as they could indi- 
vidually—without, however, showing much 
concern over real team work. 

“It’s a touchdown!” screamed Talbott 
rooters as a forward pass over the line was 
grabbed by a receiver, with Pink futilely 
trying to bat it down. 

“What kind of defensive work do you call 
that?” razzed Squint, who now had it in for 
Franklin’s fullback. 

“No one could have blocked that pass,” 
retorted Pink. 

“Rats!” branded Squint. “I could have 
knocked it down with one hand.” 

The line-up for the attempted point after 
touchdown broke up the controversy. Jimmy 
Nolan’s placement kick went wide of the up- 
rights by inches and the scoreboard read: 
Talbott, 18; Franklin, 0. 

“It’s going to be a rout,” predicted a 
Franklin fan. 

“Did you expect anything else?” said an- 
other, gloomily, and not without a tinge of 
sarcasm. 


Let me hold your 


OING into the second quarter found 
Talbott again in possession of the ball 
and hammering relentlessly at a yielding, 


quibbling Franklin line. Captain Jeff Kramer 
tried every form of appeal to no avail. His 
team members just would not rouse them- 
selves to put up the fight of which he felt 
they were capable. And, three minutes before 
the end of the half, Talbott pushed through 
for her third touchdown, adding the extra 
point, to boost the score to twenty against 
Franklin’s correspondingly large zero. The 
only bright spot in Franklin’s play had been 
fullback Pink Lawson’s great kicking on such 
few occasions as the ball had come into his 
hands. These kicks had forced Talbott to 
travel almost the length of the field before 
counting, after having lost the pigskin on a 
fumble near Franklin’s goal. As a conse- 
quence, Pink Lawson was cheered by Frank- 
lin rooters and Talbott alike when the half 
had ended and the teams left for the club- 
house. But the Franklin eleven, as a whole, 
received no plaudits, 

“You're rotten!” one student was even 
unkind enough to shout. 

Jeff, hearing the remark, turned quickly 
toward the stands and searched out the 
offender. He was boiling within at the lack 
of respect shown him, at the greater lack of 
respect shown the school his fellows were 
supposed to be representing, and now this 
last indignity—a taunt from a disrespectful 
member of the student body. Not that the 
team hadn’t deserved the appellation of 
“rotten”; but the accusation came from a 
rooter who was no doubt just as biased as 
every member on the squad. The South 
Siders in the stands had cheered Pink Lawson, 
whose kicking had deserved recognition. 
But why didn’t North and South join in a 
rousing cheer for the “team”? Some lively 
support on the sidelines might have aided 
in subduing the feudal qualities and inviting 
a little cooperative effort. So long, however, 
as individual performance was _ heralded, 
based upon a strongly partisan North or 
South side element, there was slight hope of 
real team play resulting. 

About to enter the clubhouse, Jeff heard 
something even more startling. Members of 
the Talbott team were just ahead, talking 
among themselves. 

*Franklin’s no match for us any more. 
No sense in our playing them as one of our 
big games. We should take them on as a 
warm-up the first of the season if we play 
’em at all.” 

And Captain Jimmy Nolan’s voice with 
this choice bit of information: “Don’t 
worry, gang! This is the last game our 
school’s ever going to play Franklin. Keep it 
under your hat, but Coach told me we're 
through. Franklin’s lost her old spirit; it’s 
no sport playing her any more. But since 
this is the last time, let’s give Franklin the 
worst drubbing she’s ever had! Let’s bury 
‘em beneath a flock of touchdowns this 
next half!” 

The Talbott captain’s suggestion was met 
with a chorus of enthusiastic “‘ayes,” as the 
rival squad disappeared in the visitors’ 
locker room. 

““Worse and more of it!” said Franklin’s 
captain to himself, as he followed his team 
into Franklin’s quarters. “I’ve got to do 
something about this. I’ve got the authority 
and, by jinks, I’m going to use it! These 
birds are going to take some of the stiffest 
orders they’ve ever been handed—and like 
it!” 

A blazing-eyed captain, acting in the 
capacity of coach, strode in upon a listless 
array of team members. Some were stretched 
out on benches; others were leaning up 
against lockers; a few were having hands or 
knees taped; and withal, an atmosphere of 
bickering predominated. The faults North 
and South had found in one another were 
being aired more expansively, serving no 
purpose except to agitate opposing team 
members further. 
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me naked in the sun 


Build strong bones—sound teeth 
with Sunshine Vitamin D 


supplied by this delicious food-drink 


TS are only a few months during 
the year when you can get into a 
bathing suit and play almost naked in 
the sun. Those are the days when your 
body is tanned—when you're full of 
strength — bubbling over with energy. 


But when you stay indoors the bene- 
ficial rays of the sun cannot reach you 
because of windows, walls and roof. 
The clothes you wear are also a barrier 
whether you are outdoors or 


nourishing food-drink called Cocomalt. 


The way to sturdy development 
NOW you can have Vitamin D benefits 
ofsummersunshine—a// year round. NOW 
you can secure the Sunshine Vitamin D 
your body requires, from Cocomalt, the 
tempting chocolate flavor food-drink. 
Made as directed, Cocomalt almost doubles 
the food-energy value of a glass of milk. 
It is rich in food calcium, food phos- 

phorus, carbohydrates and 





indoors. Result—your energy 
lags, your strength and pep 
tend to disappear. 

Now what is there about \ 
Summer Sunshine that makes 
you feel so wonderful? What / 
is there in the rays of the sun 
that gives your body that ting- 
ling, “‘it’s-great-to-be-alive” 
feeling? 
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GROWING THINGS NEED 
SUNSHINE——EVERY 
GROWING CHILD NEEDS 
SUNSHINE VITAMIN D 


proteins—elements which 
you MUST HAVE for sturdy 
growth. 


Special trial offer 


Cocomalt has a delicious chocolate 
| | flavor. It is easy to mix with milk 
HOT or COLD. It is sold at all 
groceryandleading drugstores. For 
trial can, send coupon and 10c (to 
cover cost of packing and mailing). 


Cocomalt comes in powder form 








Science explains theanswer. 
In the rays of the sun there is a power- 
ful force—sunshine develops Vitamin 
D—which helps to build strong bones, 
sound teeth and sturdy bodies. And 
Science goes one step further—it has 
been able to harness this great force, 
Vitamin D, and put it into a delicious, 
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only— never in liquid or syrup. To 
be sure that you receive essential food elements 
you need for strong, sturdy growth, insist on 
Cocomalt. 1c is accepted by the . 
American Medical Association 
Committee on Foods and licensed 
by the Wisconsin University 
Alumni Research Foundation, 
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ises Scout Martin thoroughbred pup 
...another good deed chalked up 
for Scout Martin and J & J. 
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**See, here, you guys!”’ fired Jeff, leaping up 
on a bench and compelling attention through 
his militant attitude. “You're nothing 
but a bunch of traitors—traitors to your 
school and traitors to yourselves!” 

“What's that?” challenged Pink. 

“You heard me!” rejoined Jeff, spiritedly. 
“You haven't a spark of feeling for the 
town or your school. It’s all self, self, self! 
I'm not telling you anything new but you 
ought to have it strapped into you until 
it means something. But I don’t suppose 
you have enough school pride left to care 
when I tell you that Talbott is severing 
her athletic relations with us after this 
game!” 

There followed a moment of silence, during 
which every fellow on the Franklin squad 
stared hard at the human firebrand whom 
they had once known as the quite self-con- 
tained Jeff Kramer. Then someone broke 
the tension with a laugh and Pink Lawson, 
with a wry shrug of the shoulders, drawled: 
“Well, what of it?” 

“That’s just what I thought!” continued 
Jeff feelingly. ‘‘You don’t care! And it 
ought to make you fighting mad—mad at 
yourselves and mad at Talbott for taking 
you so lightly . for figuring that you’re 
not worth playing!” 

Franklin’s captain and pinch-hitting coach 
let his gaze shift from face to face, his attitude 
defiant. 

“You're not, by any chance, attempting to 


at a gallop. A friendly Mongol who squatted 
near Eric explained in fragmentary Arabic: 

A dispatch rider. He carries the post 
back to the Great Khan. That silver falcon- 
tablet gives him the right to the best horse 
any man has.” 


ERIC began to feel strangely content. 

It had been a long time since he had been 
inanatmosphere of friendliness. It was pleas- 
ant to be with men again, even of an alien 
race, after his months of lonely wandering 
and hiding and pretending to be a Moslem. 
At last Jeng came back to the fire with a 
broad grin on his scarred face. 

“The Orkhon rules that you fill the va- 
cancy in my squad of ten,” he said. “‘ You will 
have a chance to rescue your master when 
we storm the city.” 

Next day the orda, the horde, was again 
on the march. Eric the Englishman, ac- 
customed to the disorderly array of crusad- 
ing Europeans, was astonished at the system 
of discipline. Scouting detachments moved 
ahead. Kettledrums rolled hollowly. The 
standard with the nine swinging yaks’ tails 
went forward in the mass of the Marshal's 
body-guard. Many regiments were swing- 
ing forward at a trot. 

It seemed to Eric, now wearing Mongol 
armor, that behind all this movement there 
was a feeling of inflexible purpose. Almost 
of destiny. The lances of the Mongols were 
like the trees of a mighty forest. As they 
rode they sang, a wild song of the distant 
steppes that held a haunting sadness in its 
minor cadences. 

After a while Eric picked up the words. 
He didn’t know their meaning, but he liked 
their swing. Too bad Sir Giles could not be 
here with them That doughty old knight 
would have liked these swiftly riding horse- 
men who were closing in on the hosts of 
Islam. It seemed very fitting to Eric that 
he, as a former crusader, should be riding 
in their ranks. 

On the flanks, Eric could see detachments 
gathering up stray horses to be turned over 
to the Master of the Herds. Frequently the 
horsemen drew off the road as the jingle of 
bells heralded a dispatch rider who went 
by in a cloud of dust and flying pebbles. 
That night they halted within a few leagues 
of the city of Lakh, lying on their weapons 
without fires and posting double guards. 
Word came that Omar Al-Mulk had led 
the Moslem garrison out of the city to meet 
them in the fields below the walls. It was 
still well before dawn that the order came 
for the horde to mount and ride forward. 

As his regiment rode past the Marshal’s 
headquarters where the standard of yaks’ 
tails was raised, Eric noticed a number of 
very large colored lanterns. In a low voice 
he asked Jeng what they were. 

“To give signals in the darkness. For 
the Orkhon to give orders to his noyons.” 
A little later Eric understood. Their 














give us a dressing down, are you?” broke in 
Pink dryly. 

“Tm trying to wake youup .. . 
up to yourselves ...and to what you 
could do if you only would!”’ replied Jeff, 
putting all the appeal possible in his voice. 
*T finish my sports career with this game and 
I'd like to remember it--I'd like to remember 
you—as a gang I was proud to play with!” 


wake you 


EFF’S voice broke. His feelings had al- 

most gotten the better of him. Some of 
the squad looked impressed, others looked a 
bit ashamed. But Pink Lawson, leader of the 
South Siders, killed whatever effect Jeff’s 
appeal might have had. 

“Is that all?” he said jeeringly. 

A sudden, desperate idea occurred to 
Franklin’s captain in that moment. 

“No—that’s not all!’ he rejoined burn- 
ingly. ‘I’m convinced now that North and 
South can never learn to play together, so— 
I’m benching every South Sider this second 
half!” 

““WHAT?” sounded an incredulous chorus. 

“But you can’t do that!” protested Pink, 
stepping toward Jeff threateningly. 

“T'll show you!” cried Jeff, standing his 
ground. “And I’m beginning with you, 
Pink Lawson. You're benched . . . and so 
is Monk Saunders, Ferdie Bassett, Corkey 
Roberts and Sid Andrew!” 

“See here . . .!”’ Pink fumed. 

“I’m substituting a North Sider for every 


_ (Continued from page 9) 


regiment had halted, somewhere under the 
paling stars, and he glanced back to see a 
yellow lantern raised high on the end of a 
long spear. At once a kettledrum thundered 
somewhere fur off on the right, answering 
the signal. A green lantern followed, mov- 
ing in slow circles, and some drums on the 
left rolled a deep voiced reply. The Mongol 
horde, moving forward with its myriad 
lance points gleaming in the star-light, was 
still under the control and direction of the 
Orkhon. 

At sunrise the line was drawn up at the 
forest edge, at the top of a long slope per- 
haps five miles from the walls of Lakh. 
Before them were the Moslems—Khares- 
mians and Seljuk allies. Thirty-five thou- 
sand strong, outnumbering Chepé Noyon 
by nearly two to one, gleaming in Damascus 
mail and pointed helmets, they made a brave 
show. Trumpets blared and cymbals 
clashed as they trotted forward. Green 
banners whipped on the wind. 

Still the Mongols sat motionless in their 
silent ranks. They were like statues carved 
of black basalt. Eric, his blood fired at the 
prospect of action against his enemies, was 
testing the weight of his sword. He would 
like one good stroke at Omar Al-Mulk 

Jeng, like all the other officers, had been 
looking back over his shoulder. At last 
he grunted in satisfaction and shook the 
reins. 

“The yak- tail standard moves forward,” 
he said, ““We go!” An instant later the 
thunder of two hundred kettledrums made 
the air shake and vibrate. 

First at a trot and then at a gallop the 
horde rolled forward. There was a mighty 
drumming of unshod hoofs. Cries of de- 
fiance arose from the Moslem array. On the 
morning breeze there came the high, shrill 
sound of the battle-cry of Islam: “ Allah 
il-allahu! Din, Mohammed!” 

The first arrows were beginning to streak 
through the air when there came a sudden 
change. The standard of Chepé Noyon was 
now moving to the rear! At once the Mongol 
center seemed to break and disintegrate. 
Each group of ten actually kept together, 
but to the advancing Kharesmians it looked 


like a rout and the spread of panic. They 
pressed forward with yells of triumph. 

“But why are we retreating?” Eric 
shouted as he galloped at Jeng’s side. 

“Obey the yassa! Wait and see!” the old 
warrior snapped. 

HE Mongol flanks had held firm. The 


regiments in the center, Eric noticed, were 
really shifting to the sides rather than re- 


treating. ‘The Moslems, exulting and con- 
fident, rushed headlong into the trap. Then 
Eric heard a mighty shout from Jeng: 

““The standard advances once more Oho! 


Strike hard, ye wolves of the steppe!” 
Wheeling their horses, the Mongol squad- 
rons returned to the attack. The line was 
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one of those positions!” Jeff went on, and 
proceeded to name off the subs he wished to 
go in at left tackle, left guard, right end, right 
half, and fullback. 

“We won't leave the game!” defied Pink, 

“Oh, yes you will!” declared Jeff. “The 
referee will see to that. Since you North 
and South Siders can’t play together, I'm 
going to send a gang out there this second 
half that ai// play together. And the gang 
I’m surest of is my North Side bunch.” ; 

A free-for-all seemed imminent as a whistle 
sounded outside, the signal for both teams 
to return to the field. 

*“Come on, men!” called Jeff, eluding Pink 
and flinging open the door. 

The North Siders in the squad responded, 
filing out. 

“Remember!” Jeff said, as he followed 
them, “you're not playing against Franklin 
any longer—you’re playing for it!” 

Trailing along behind, 
offer further protest, the South Side members 
of Franklin’s football squad looked helplessly 
at one another. Reaching the field they slid 
sheepishly along on the bench as a murmur 
of amazement went up from the crowd when 
it was seen who comprised Franklin’s second 
half starting line-up. 

“Our side of town will never stand for 
this,” Pink assured his deposed associates, 
with a vindictive glance tow ard the ¢ heering 
section. “You wait and see! 

(To be concluded in Boys’ Lire for November) 


Swords Against Islam 


now in the form of a crescent. Too late the 
Kharesmians saw the trap into which they 
had fallen. All about Eric the warriors 
were drawing their bows from the wooden 
cases, 

Then the Mongol arrow-storm began! 
The air was full of the twang of heavy bow- 
strings, the hiss of flying arrows. The steel 
tipped shafts smote through painted shields 
and fine-mesh mail alike, striking down horse 
and rider. Five thousand Moslems died 
before the lines were formed anew. 

The battle became general. All along the 
line there sounded a steady clatter of steel 
on steel, mingled with the deep shouts of 
fighting men. Eric Twynham moved in 
a whirl of swinging scimitars and stabbing 
lances, of arrows that brought death in their 
swift flight. 

The kettledrums were beating again. 
Their thunder was now a staccato and ir- 
regular beat—and Eric understood. Signals! 
The slow development of a regular plan of 
battle. The regiments were talking to each 
other, and the commands of the Orkhon 
were being passed from group to group. 
Many squadrons were trotting to the right! 

For hour after hour the fight went on. 
Cymbals clashed. Waves of armored Seljuk 
horsemen beat against the Mongol center 
like a gigantic surf of flesh and steel! The 
hissing, stinging, deadly arrow flight never 
ceased. Then the picture changed. Over 
the hills on the Moslem left rode rank after 
rank of black armored horsemen. The 
massed squadrons of Chepé Noyon’s reserve! 

Shrill shouts of a alarm arose from the 
Kharesmian ranks. The Mongols were yelp- 
ing like a wolf pack in full cry. Then all the 
deep-throated kettledrums rolled together 
in a mighty thunder of triumph. This 
flanking maneuver was the dreaded tu- 
lughma or standard-sweep, the circling attack 
that had carried the Mongols to victory on 
many fields. 

The horde poured down the slope of the 
hill like a sable flood. The standard of yaks’ 
tails reeled forward in the center of the 
galloping throng. It was wreathed in smoke 
from the swinging fire-baskets carried by the 
shamans who rode on either side of it. The 
riders hit the fords of the river in a dense 
mass, sending up showers of spray, and then 
rolled forward to smash the Moslem flank 
into red ruin. 

Eric Twynham, pressing forward with 
the rest as the Mongol center returned to the 
attack, could sense the rising tide of panic 
in the Seljuk horsemen massed before them. 
The wild clamor on the right was increasing 
with every passing second. The roll of the 
kettledrums was like a fierce laughter. Then 
came the end. 

The ranks of Islam began to break under 
the remorseless pressure from two sides. 
A single Mongol rider broke through! He 
went down under the whirling scimitars, 
but a dozen others followed. Then a whole 
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squadron smashed through, splitting the 
Moslem line in half, sabering the disorgan- 
jzed troopers. Like a crumbling wall the 
army of Omar Al-Mulk scattered and fled 
for the shelter of the walls of Lakh. 

Seljuk and Kharesmian, archer and swords- 

man, they rode for the city with the Mongols 
yelping at their heels. Eric was swinging his 
saber and shouting with the rest, weariness 
forgotten in the excitement of the chase. 
Most of the fugitives entered the city before 
the gates were closed, but a few were caught 
outside and went down under the tufted 
Mongol lances. 

Eric had expected that there would be a 
pause, that Chepé Noyon would camp till 
morning before starting the siege of the city. 
He reckoned without the endurance and 
tenacity that formed so prominent a part of 
the Mongol character. There was neither 
hesitation nor delay. At once bowmen began 
to sweep the parapets with their arrows, 
while working parties dragged together great 
piles of firewood to give light for the attack 
during the night. Chepé Noyon himself, 
followed by the standard bearer and heedless 
of flying Moslem arrows, galloped the circuit 
of - walls to choose the best place for an 
assault. 


NIGHT brought no peace to the be- 

leaguered city. Great fires threw a puls- 
ing, ruddy glow upon the walls. In the 
streets of the city there was a great turmoil 
and confusion, while women wailed in fear 
and mounted patrols galloped to and fro 
with clattering hoofs and rattling scabbards. 
Outside, in the Mongol lines, colored lanterns 
bobbed and kettledrums sent commands 
from place to place. Mounted bowmen 
continually swept the walls with their 
arrows. 

Eric was near the eastern gate of the city 
when the assault began. He saw Chepé 
Noyon glance at the commander of a regi- 
ment from the Kerait clan and make a signal 
with his arm. At once that entire regiment 
rode up close to the base of the walls by the 
gate. Javelins dropped down among them, 
heavy stones crushed horse and man. Then 
the arrows began to take effect on the de- 
fenders atop the walls who were exposed as 
they hurled their missiles at the attackers 
below. 

Many of the Mongols jammed against the 
wall were standing on their saddles, hurling 
long nooses over the battlements. At once 








men began to climb the trailing ropes. Others 
rested long lances against the walls and 
swarmed up the shafts. Still others climbed 
on their comrades’ shoulders, always scram- 
bling upward. Many died, but their places 
were filled at once. Over all the noise of 
the conflict rose a deep, steady battle shout. 
“Hou-ra! Hou-ra!” The assault, the grim 
Mongol onset that would continue unceas- 
ingly until the city was taken, had begun. 

A long bow-shot from the city stood an 
isolated tower that guarded a bend in the 
river. Though it appeared to be garrisoned 
by comparatively few men, the Mongols 
were intent on the city itself and did not 
bother with the tower. At sunset Eric had 
seen the black bearded face of Omar Al-Mulk 
peer over the battlements of that tower for an 
instant. He had wondered at the time why 
the Seljuk leader had taken refuge in that 
small tower instead of in the city itself. 
Now glancing up in the glow of the fires, he 
saw his enemy dominating the swirl of 
archers and swordsmen above the eastern 
gate! 

How had Omar made his way into the 
city from that isolated tower? There could 
be only one explanation! Eric spoke hastily 
to Jeng, and saw the gleam of comprehension 
come into the old Mongol’s slant eyes. 

“By the Wolf, you must be right!” he 
snapped, “Come!” 

With the six other survivors of their squad, 
Eric and Jeng cantered off to that portion 
of the city wall that faced the watch tower. 
It was quiet here, for there was no assault in 
progress and the glow of the fires did not 
reach. An occasional helm twinkled in the 
starlight above the battlements as the 
watchful sentries called to each other, and 
a few lights gleamed in the tower across the 
way. 

Eric was certain that an underground pas- 
sage must run from the tower to the city. 
In no other way could Omar Al-Mulk have 
crossed unseen from the one place to the 
other. The little party of Mongols dis- 
mounted and tethered their horses in a dark 
cluster of trees. Then they crept forward on 
foot to a clump of bushes about half way 
between the tower and the city. 

At once they began to dig. Two men 
loosened the dirt with the blades of their 
sabers. The others scooped it aside with 
their hands or helmets. They worked swiftly, 
and in silence. 

When they had penetrated to half a man’s 
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“The Joneses must have let their cook go. 
used to have the snappiest garbage in the block.” 
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the Mohave Desert. Ten million 
acres of burning sand and alkali, 
broken only by stark mountain 
ranges and tortured clumps of cac- 
tus. Oven-like heat that shimmers 
above the beds of dry lakes. A coun- 
try without water, without roads. 
But straight across the desert for 
165 miles, from the Colorado River, 
in southern Nevada, to Whitewater 
Junction, California, marches a tele- 
phone line—a link in transcontinen- 
tal communication. 
The men who built it worked in 
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| scorching dust, day after day. They 


had to make their own roads 
and haul their water and sup- 
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These scenes are typical of 
the rough desert country 
traversed by the Mohave Toll 
Line. 


alkali flats where 
their big pole trucks 
broke through the 
crust and bogged 
down to the tops of the wheels, and 
where only the ‘“‘cats”—powerful 
little track-type tractors—could find 
a foothold. They scaled mountains 
that were impassable even for a mule, 
and blasted their pathway out of the 
solid rock. 

Today, when you pick up your tele- 
phone in New York to talk to a friend 
in San Diego, your voice flashes 
across those Mohave wastes in a bare 
fraction of a second. But to make the 
miracle possible, hundreds of Bell 
System engineers and construction 
men battled the desert for more than 
a year. Their victory is only one of 
the long series of achievements 
that have given America its fast 
and dependable telephone service. 
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The fun begins when you get a CHEMCRAFT Set— 
the complete chemical laboratory that makes you a Boy 
Chemist. You can do hundreds of useful experiments and 
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height Eric began to grow nervous. There 
was still no sign of any tunnel. He had 
chosen a spot directly in line—but it was 
possible that the tunnel curved and that 
they had missed it. The slow passage of 
time seemed endless. He was almost ready 
to abandon the attempt when he heard a 
guttural exclamation from Jeng: “‘ Tokhta!” 

They had struck the curving surface of 
some masonry! 

Hastily they cleaned the dirt away from 
the roof of the tunnel in a patch about a 
yard square. Eric lay down and placed his 
ear against the cold, damp stones. Below 
them he could hear a faint, jingling tread 
that died away in the distance. Someone had 
just walked through the tunnel! When 
there was silence below he drew his dagger 
and began to pick at the mortar between the 
stones. 


T was slow and difficult work, for the 
mortar was hard. The blade of his knife 


|snapped before he was finished, but Jeng 


instantly thrust another one into his hand. 
Then the first stone came loose! It was 
easier after that, and as soon as the opening 
was big enough Eric drew his sword and 
dropped lightly down to the stone floor 
seven feet below. 

He stood in a narrow, arched passageway. 
The damp walls were covered with lichens. 
A pale glow of lamplight showed at either 
end, but there was no one in sight. Jeng 
landed beside him, light as a cat for all 
his bulk, and the others followed one at a 
time. 

They went up the passage in a compact 
group, swords drawn and ready, soft leathern 
boots making no sound. Eric was more ex- 
cited than ever in his life. As the lamplight 
grew stronger, distorted shadows crept be- 
hind them. Then a bearded swordsman car- 
rying a bronze lanthorn strolled into sight 
ahead. 

The guard stared in amazement at the 
group of Mongols in their black lacquered 
armor. Perhaps he took them for djinns or 
other evil spirits. Then, in a flash, he 
wheeled to run and give the alarm. He only 
took three strides. Jeng’s bow twanged like 
an angry wasp, and the guard collapsed 
against the wall with a long arrow feathered 
between his shoulders. 

Beyond the end of the passage they found 
a corridor of cells with barred doors. A 
smoky lanthorn hung from the low ceiling. 
Three or four ragged prisoners came to the 
doors of the cells, and as he saw one of them, 
Eric shouted with a great relief. There was 
no mistaking that giant figure! For all the 


rags and filth that covered him, the un- 
trimmed mop of gray hair and beard, Sir 
Giles Fitzhugh still looked like a warrior and 
a belted knight. 

“Sir Giles! Don’t you know me?” Eric 
was chuckling as he unbolted the door of the 
cell. The deep voice of the Norman knight 
came back in a mighty bellow. 

**By the Saints, it’s young Eric! Lad, lad, 
it’s good to see you. What men of war are 
these?” 

“Warriors of the Great Khan. 
storming the city. Come!” 

As they moved on, Sir Giles picked up the 
scimitar of the slain guard. He tested its 
balance, flexed his great arms, and chuckled 
contentedly. 

“Lead on, lad. I’ve many a score to 
settle with these swarthy hounds of Islam!” 

Though Jeng could not understand the 
words, he caught the meaning behind them. 
The old Mongol grinned in sympathy. 

“Good man!” he muttered to Eric, jerking 
a broad thumb toward Sir Giles who was 
striding along with his shoulders hunched and 
his great head thrown forward. 

Three more guards they encountered, 
slaying them with speeding arrows. Then 
Eric flung open a door. They found them- 
selves in the great square just inside the 
eastern gate. Everywhere there was evidence 
of the desperate defence being waged. 

The Mongol assault still continued. The 
ground outside the gate was a shambles, but 
still the deep toned battle cry rang out and 
the remorseless onset went on. Dead Mos- 
lems were heaped thickly behind the battle- 
ments on the wall, and even as Eric looked 
a Kharesmian with two arrows through his 
chest fell backwards from the wall to land 
with a crash on the cobbles below. Swiftly 
the boy turned to Jeng. 

“The gate!” he snapped. The old Mongol 
nodded. 

They crossed the square in silence, at a 
dead run. So great was the turmoil in that 
smoky, torch-lit enclosure that the compact 
little group of invaders had sped half way 
to the gate before they were noticed. Then 
a shouting Moslem flung himself in front of 
them—only to go down with his skull split 
open by the smash of a heavy Mongol saber. 

They brushed aside the scattered de- 
fenders and reached the gate before the rein- 
forcements pouring down from the wall above 
could block them. Eric and Jeng began to 
remove the bars. The others swung about, 
shoulder to shoulder, to face fifty times their 
number of furious Moslem swordsmen. There 
was a great whirl and clatter of meeting 
blades. Sir Giles, a sword in each hand, 
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roared out the ancient battle-cry of the 
Crusaders: “* Deus vult!” 

Then the last bar was down. At once the 
heavy gates swung inward, from the pressure 
of the hundreds of Mongols swarming against 
them. There was a creaking of hinges, 
The ruddy glow of the outer fires splashed 
into the gate-tunnel that led through the 
thickness of the wall. Rank after rank of 
shouting, triumphant Mongols galloped into 
the city with tufted lances swinging down- 
ward. It was over. Lakh had fallen! 

Nearly knocked off his feet by the inward 
swing of the gates, Eric put up his saber just 
in time to parry the whistling cut of a 
scimitar. His opponent was Omar Al-Mulk! 
The Moslem leader was cursing in his beard, 
eyes glowing like those of a madman. Eric 
gave ground before the fury of his assault, 
and then—in the midst of a jarring parry— 
the boy’s blade broke off short. 

Omar swung up his blade for the finishing 
blow. Eric braced himself for the stroke. 
Then, before the sword could fall, an arrow 
struck Omar Al-Mulk in the back so that its 
point stood a hand’s breadth out from his 
chest. His eyes glazed, and he slowly went 
to his knees. 

Jeng, half lying against a pile of bodies, 
had loosed the shaft. The old war-dog was 
dying, with a ring of his slain around him, but 
he had still the strength to pull his bow for 
that last time. He grinned at Eric through 
pale lips, lifted one hand in salute, and let 
the bow slip from his fingers. The passing 
column of Mongols shook their long lances 
aloft in the firelight as they barked the 
officer’s salute: “ Ahatou, noyon!” 


HEPE Noyon himself, riding in the gate 

with half a dozen of his officers, drew 
rein for an instant. He glanced at Eric, at 
the men slain by the gate, and at Sir Giles 
who was leaning on his pair of swords and 
smiling like a man well pleased. The Orkhon 
nodded slowly and spoke to Eric. 

““You have done well,” he said, “‘ Ahatou! 
And this is your master, the Frankish 
knight? Good. Stay with the horde and 
we will hunt the men of Islam all the way to 
the great sea. Jeng the stout hearted has 

taken the Long Trail and his ten needs a new 
commander. The post is yours. 

The massed columns of the horde, still pour- 
ing into the now burning city of Lakh, were 
singing as they rode. Sir Giles grinned at Eric. 

“I like these nomad warriors,” he said, 
“Stout fighters. The hunting should be 
good. We will ride with them, lad, and pay 
off the old scores we Crusaders owe to the 
men of Islam.” 


Where Are You Going to School? 


IF. YOU'RE planning to go to one of the 

Technical Colleges or Scientific Schools, 
you have to be good at mathematics. 

That may sound simple, but it’s not. 

When I was a Junior at college, a good 
many years ago, I took the examinations for 
a Rhodes Scholarship. One of them was in 
arithmetic. Not algebra, or geometry, or 
calculus, or anything high and complicated. 
Just plain arithmetic. 

Naturally, it looked easy. I'd always had 
good marks in mathematics at school, and 
although I hadn’t taken any courses that 
gave me much practice in arithmetic at 
college, I felt there was nothing I needed to 
brush up on. I just sat down and tackled 
that two-hour examination in arithmetic with 
all the confidence in the world. It would be 
a cinch. 

First I looked over the whole examination 
paper. There wasn’t a single thing in it that 
I couldn't understand; not a single process 
that I didn’t know how to do, not a single 
computation that I didn’t know how to 
make. Then I started in, working as fast as 
I could. I couldn’t go too fast, because I had 
to be careful not to make mistakes. 

For a while I sailed along beautifully. 
Then I began to get a little worried; I wasn’t 
getting along fast enough. By the end of an 
hour I was worried in earnest. I wasn’t half- 
way through the examination, or anywhere 
near it. Trying to push myself along still 
faster, I felt I was beginning to make mis- 
takes—but there was no time to check back 
and see. By the time the whole two hours 
were up, I had finished only a little more than 
half of the problems, and felt reasonably sure 
I'd made a good many mistakes. When I got 
up from the table I was sweating as if I'd 


been running a race. 
a terrible ordeal. 

A little old two-hour examination in simple 
arithmetic, and I'd flunked it! 

That experience taught me more about a 
phase of mathematics—the kind of mathe- 
matics that you have to have for any 
scientific or technical course at college—than 
I’d ever known before. It isn’t enough to 
know, and remember, how to make the va- 
rious calculations, and how to solve the dif- 
ferent problems. To be a good mathemati- 
cian those simple processes in arithmetic have 
to be so easy, through use and familiarity, 
that they can be tossed off with the speed and 
accuracy of an automobile wheel throwing 
spray from a wet pavement. 

You may, or may not, be getting that sure 
proficiency in mathematics—and it’s all based 
on the easy processes in arithmetic and alge- 
bra that you’re supposed to learn long before 
you get to college—in your work at school. If 
you're not getting it, if your arithmetic or 
algebra assignments are hard and take a lot 
of time, or if you make a good many mistakes, 
you must plan either to make a lot of im- 
provement, or give up the idea of going to 
any one of the great Technical Institutions 
with any degree of success. 

The entrance examinations of most of the 
technical colleges are in this respect, I think, 
a little misleading. Although they emphasize 
mathematics somewhat more than other col- 
lege examinations do, they fail to give you 
any idea of how proficient you must be in 
“number work” in order to carry on suc- 
cessfully after you’re admitted. In that re- 
spect the English examinations, like the one 
for the Rhodes Scholarship that I’ve already 
described, give you a good deal more warning. 


It had proved to be 
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My father, who himself won mathematics 
prizes at Yale more than sixty years ago, used 
to tell me of a brilliant, but rather superficial, 
friend of his who graduated successfully from 
a course in Civil Engineering, and through a 
set of circumstances, was boosted rapidly 
along until he found himself in charge of some 
important railroad construction work. Two 
crews were working on the new line, one in 
each direction. They met, or should have 
met, at the middle of a long curve. But 
through some mistake in the calculations, 
that, of course, should have been checked 
and counterchecked over and over again, the 
two ends of track didn’t come together. They 
were literally rods apart. Of course, as soon 
as it became apparent that a mistake had 
been made, steps were taken to remedy it 
with as little additional expense as possible; 
but that didn’t save the engineer in charge 
from losing his job and being pretty thor- 
oughly disgraced. 

In some schools, public as well as private, 
you can get enough of the particular advice 
or assistance that you need to bring your 
ability in mathematics up to Technical 
College grade. In others you can’t. If you 
want to take one of the so-called “Scientific 
School” or Engineering Department courses, 
when you go to college, but find yourself 
unable to get real proficiency in mathe- 
matics, you'll do well to change either your 
plans, or your school. 


—Myron M. Stearns. 
The last of these “Where Are You Going to 
School?” articles, on the requirements of the co- 


operative colleges, will appear in the November 
Boys’ Lire. 
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My First Bear 


(Concluded from page 7) 


the stock of the gun and the ball shoved down 
on the powder. One now went into the 
leather shot pouch, which was carried over 
the shoulder, for the percussion cap box. The 
cap was taken out, the gun cocked, and the 
cap placed upon the nipple. This was the 
approved process by which one of those old 
muzzle loaders was recharged, and required 
considerable time. But as soon as I started 
to reload my gun the old bear saw me and 
started to waddle slowly down in my direc- 
tion, and I at once set off in the opposite 
direction loading my gun as I went. How- 
ever, I cut short the above process of loading 
quite a bit. I pulled the cork off the powder 
horn and stuck it into the barrel of the gun 
and let it run until I thought I had enough. 
It afterward developed that I had a plenty. 
I then fished a ball out of the shot pouch and 
rolled it into the muzzle of the gun, and 
getting a cap, finished my loading as I ran. 
Then turning I fired again at the old bear who 
had been trailing along behind me at a dis- 
tance of perhaps fifty or seventy-five yards. 


HE recoil of the old gun turned me com- 

pletely over and I saw the old bear drop 
again, but he didn’t stay down, and he 
started for me in good earnest. I didn’t try 
to load the gun again, but lit out at my best 
pace along the mountainside. I came to the 
edge of a deep ditch that had washed down 
the hillside and on the very brink of this ditch 
was a log lying up and down the hill. As I 
sprang on the log I looked over my shoulder 
and the old bear was only about thirty feet 
away. I endeavored to make a mighty spring 
and clear the ditch, but unfortunately my 
feet slipped and I fell head first to the bot- 
tom, running the gun into the ground about a 
foot, and losing my hat. However, I didn’t 
stop to retrieve either one, but scrambled up 
the opposite bank on all fours, and as I got 
onto my feet at the top of the ditch the old 
bear was just crossing the log. 

A few feet below me on the hillside was a 
mound of dirt some four or five feet high, 
where one of the large trees had been up- 
rooted in ages gone by. I scrambled on to 
the top of this and looked over my shoulder 
again. The old bear was only about six feet 
away. Directly on the lower side of this was 
a yew tree with very thick branches. I 
sprang from the top of the mound in through 
the branches and landed near the body of the 
tree, and fortunately got a hold of some 
limbs that were large enough to keep me from 
falling through to the ground. 


The bear evidently hadn’t seen where I 
went, for he dove underneath the branches 
and tore along the hillside and ran some 
forty or fifty yards. Missing his leader, he 
stopped and looked about, turned and came 
part of the way back, evidently looking for 
me. He finally put his head down and 
groaned, then turned and went off into the 
canyon. After his footsteps had died away 
into the distance I climbed down, retrieved 
my hat and gun, and reloaded’ the old gun. 
I wanted that bear worse than anything I 
had ever wanted in my life, because I wanted 
to show my brother-in-law I could hunt and 
kill game without his assistance. 

After waiting a half-hour or so I took the 
bear’s trail which was well marked with 
blood, and followed it across the canyon and 
up on the opposite side. Here was a dense 
thicket of young hemlocks that had sprung 
up where the larger timber had been killed 
by fire some years ago and had fallen down. 
These young hemlocks were four or five feet 
high and very thick on the ground, and into 
this my bear had disappeared. I climbed up 
on a big log that was lying just at the edge 
of the brush, and was wondering how I could 
get the bear out of the brush thicket, when I 
saw the little hemlocks waving just a few yards 
out in the thicket. It took but a glance to 
tell me that the bear was coming out in my 
direction. My courage fled, and so did I. 

I lit out for camp and did not stop until I 
got there. My brother-in-law had already 
arrived but had failed to kill any camp meat. 
I wanted to recount my adventures, but hesi- 
tated to let them know I had been chased 
out of the woods by a bear. We didn’t hunt 
any more that day and the next morning my 
brother-in-law proposed he would hunt alone 
again; so, as soon as he was out of sight, I 
started on a run to look for my bear. 

When I arrived at the thicket there lying 
alongside the log on which I had been stand- 
ing was my bear stark and stiff. He had 
come out of the brush and died. The prob- 
lem now was to get the skin off the bear. I 
had never skinned anything larger than a 
muskrat, but by patience and perseverance 
I finally removed his skin. I then threw it 
over my shoulder and struck out for camp. 

To say that I was proud would be placing 
it very mildly. My companion was at camp 
on my arrival and was greatly astonished; 
in fact, figuratively speaking, his eyes stuck 
out until you could almost knock them off 
witha stick. Not wishing to prolong the hunt 
we broke camp and struck out for home. 


Covering the World 


(Continued from page 15) 


British firm dispatched a cameraman and 
his sound camera unit, working at the time 
in India, to Abyssinia, there to shoot the 
ceremonies and be ready to tie in with what- 
ever transportation facilities that could 
be provided for getting the negatives out to 
civilization. 

The work of getting the negatives out of 
the jungle country of East Africa, the editors 
realized, would be the most difficult part of 
the job and they organized their plans ac- 
cordingly. Arrangements were made with 
the most competent and most daring air- 
plane pilots available to go to East Africa, 
wait for the conclusion of the ceremonies, 
then pick up the finished films and start on a 
five-thousand-mile speed flight back to 


civilization. They were informed, too, that 
the flight back would be a competitive one, 
for the other companies had chartered a 
French airplane, and it would be a race be- 
tween the two machines as to which would 
get their films out first. The pilots who were 
hired in England were Captain W. Lawrence 
Hope, prominent British flyer and managing 
director of Air Taxies, Ltd. He selected for 
his co-pilot Captain Birkett, also a famous 
British flyer, and the plane they decided on 
for the hazardous speed flight was a red Puss 
Moth, one of the swiftest of British planes. 

With plenty of time to spare Captain Hope 
and Captain Birkett made a leisurely trip 
to the Ethiopian Empire, stopping on their 
way at many points to make arrangements 
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ERE’S a truly wonderful football, regulation size 

and shape. Made especially for us by one of 
America’s biggest factories. Made of genuine football 
grain. Stoutly sewn and stitched. Strongly made, a 
tough, heavy football. Reinforced eyelets, rawhide 
lacing, lacing needle. Moulded bladder of strong rub- 
ber, tested for strength. A sensation. None sold in 
stores. Obtainable only from us. You may have it 


FREE. Read special offer. 


Blood Tingling Adventure Tales 


T HE Open Road for Boys is a 50- 

page magazine, publishing spar- 
kling stories, articles by famous 
coaches and star athletes; adven- 
ture stories of the barren wastes of 
the Arctic, of the wild jungles, of 
the battlefields of the World War, 
of the cow towns of the Old West, 
and of the mysterious lands of the 
Far East; business stories, school 
stories and many others. In addi- 
tion four great serials each worth 
$2.00 in book form. World-wide 
correspondence club, stamps, OPEN 
ROAD PIONEER CLUB, best dope 
on hunting, fishing, camping. Con- 
tests galore, with plenty of prize- 
money. Red-blooded stories for red- 


blooded HE boys. 
SPECIAL OFFER 


To make new friends we will send you the next twelve fat issues for 
$1.00—and send you also this wonderful football FREE. Act quickly. 


RUSH COUPON. 


HEAD COACH, 

Open Road for Boys Magazine, 

130 Newbury Street, Boston, Mass. 

Friends: Here’s my dollar ($1). 

Bet your life I’ll GRAB this offer. Put me down for a year of The OPEN 
ROAD for BOYS—and rush the football right out to me. 





ce eer rr Tere rrr re TT er State. .ccccece ccesece 
No orders sent outside the United States 


GUARANTEED TO BRING 100% SATISFACTION 
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OFFICIAL BOY SCOUT UNIFORMS AND EQUIPMENT “I 
SEPTEMBER 1st, 1933 dea 
sur 
Prices of Items Not Listed Here Remain Unchanged, but are Subject to Revision Without Notice mal 
cou 
A P 
Uniforms for Boy Scouts Uniforms for Sea Scouts Equipment Sundries on é 
Cat. No. Item Price five 
713  Blouse—blue, wool . . 4.50 each Cat. No. Item Price 
rd so $ 45 each 638 Blouse—white . . 7s * | 1132 Axe, small voyageur; Brit 
ho - hee so . a z 637 Hat—white, with insignia . a3 ¢ leather sheath 1.50 each thir 
ass Gans aoe — > cn ‘ 607 Neckerchief—blue ...... .55 “ | 1424 Axe, all steel; leather sheath 2.00 * ati 
at, Cotton 7 714 Trousers—blue, wool 5.00 pair | 
645-A Coat, woolen 790 « 630 +Yeeuse~ahie 225° « 514 Belt, leather, nickel buckle pun 
503 Hat . _. eS * . with Scout Insignia 130 * and 
687 Shirt—cotton, short sleeves | 5 14-B Nickel Buckle only -75 each _ 
Vv" neck. . 1.60 Uniforms for Scout Leaders | 1172 Blanket, 3 Ib., all wool 
648 Shirt—cotton, lightweight - eee.“ Size 60” x 80” 3.00 « ot, 
— “ 501 H 3.00 each | = - : whe 
647 Shirt—cottor, heavyweight .. 1.95 at. 3-00 eac k d 
649 Shirt—woolen 3.75 648-A Shirt, cotton, short sleeves 1.85 | 1358 Blanket Pins : -35 doz, wer 
688 Shorts—cotton, lightweight y | Coa STOCK SIZE UNIFORMS 606 Blanket, rubberized d ground hely 
511 Shorts—cotton, heavyweight . 1.65 “ (MADE TO MEASURE 121% EXTRA) blanket 3.50 each { 
512 Shorts—wool, Melton 3.00 * nai | 1538 Bugle, “Rexcraft’’ 4.50 “ cho 
528 Stockings—cotton .45 pair COTTON KHAKI 1466 Canteen, aluminum 2.25 « out 
530 Stockings—wool ' i 643-S Breeches 3.50 pair | 1219 C <6 Teantne?? 1.00 « on 
Neckerchiefs—Plain Color -50 each 642-S Coat . 4.50 each a ane : ‘ a it 
Neckerchiefs—Combination §19-S Trousers 3.25 pair | 1200 Cook Kit, aluminum 2.25 * - 
Color rien. SS * | 1093 Compass—Official 80 “ age 
Old Style Nec kerchief ‘ a aan” 14 OZ. O. D. SERGE ‘ | 1212 Field Glasses 10.00 * hel; 
Neckerchief Slides 10 555-S Breeches 10.50 pair ime ac 
Lanyards. . "25 554-S Coat . 17.50 each | 1548 _ First Aid Kit—Individual ‘ jun 
556-S Trousers 8.50 pair | (Bauer & Black) 85 dar 
oil « ‘ 
Unif A ; 4 “ne 6 © memes 1101 First Aid Pouch Troop: ; 6.75 a 
niform Accessories for Boy Scouts ; 1278 Flashlight, tubular belt light ; 
po ae ee 12.00 owe “tis © Getetoios 1.50 “ flew 
. ’ , 70-S Coat 22.50 eac ; ; ( 
689 Merit Badge Sash—narrow 5Seach | 672.8 , ee 9.50 scale 1278-A Flashlight Battery, per pair -20 a 
690 Merit Badge Sash—wide P.M ; 50 Fli d Steel S 65 h ha 
537 Poncho, Oiled 2a * 1 ; wi at cess Set 2 _ five 
531 Poncho, Rubberized . 3.95 . 127 uard Rope -50 up 
569 Slicker, Oiled, Boys’ sizes 4.50 Uniforms for Sea Scout Leaders 1494 Knife, New Sesion dist 
516 Sweater, B.S. A. insignia 3.50 STOCK SIZE UNIFORMS 3 blades with Shackle 1.25 * 1 
; (MADE TO MEASURE 1214 % EXTRA) 1513 Knife, New Ulster— I! 
; at. Ne. item Price 3 blades with Shackle ta 6° an 
Uniforms for Cubs 710-S Coat, 13 4 oz. blue serge . $16.00 each | 1564 Knife, New Universal— dis 
711-S Trousers, 13 oz. ; 3 blades with Shackle has * Ca 
813 Belt .45 each blue serge 7.50 pair 1088-A Lantern Battery, per pair 20 _ 
811 ~ pam i cotton 1.75 pair 712-S Trousers, white duck 3.00 1437 Match Box, x pee .60 each th 
812 Knickers, woolen 3.50 “ 1440 Mirror, metal : as” 
802 Neckerchiefs -35 each 706 gr Lg veaiennanes ae -s 1533 Semaphore Sticks .35 pair ne 
806 Shirt—cotton, lightweight 166 * * mand a — a 1491 SewingKit .. .60 each Pu. 
805 Shirt—cotton, heavyweight 1.85 “ 707 rousers, 16 oz. blue serge ew 1498 Signal Flag Kits 1.35 * the 
808 Shirt—cotton, “V” neck, | 1092  Triple-Signal Set lab 
short sleeves 1.50 “ . . (Telegraph) : ; ae * 3 
809 Shorts—cotton 1.50 pair Uniform Accessories for Leaders 1092-A 41 Volt “C” battery for in 
810 Shorts—woolen = 256° * 970-S Overcoat, 32 oz. Melton 30.00 each Triple Signal Set Po, aie 
814 Stockings—cotton , a3 * 562 Shirt, Poplin ; 3.00 1303 Tent, Shelter, with poles 4.50 * 
804 Sweater—Cub insignia 2.50 each + 570 Slicker, Oiled, Men’s ; Sizes 5.50 y 1255 Wrist Watch ay it 4.00 * 7 
2 PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY 
SWEET-ORR & COMPANY, INC. SWEET-ORR DISTRIBUTORS, INC. 


15 UNION SQUARE, NEW YORK CITY 
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for landing and fast refueling on their return 
trip. They were determined to make a 
record-breaking flight of this delivery, and 
win the race against the rival machine. 
Arriving at Addis Ababa, the capitol of the 
black empire and the place where the cere- 
monies were to take place, some three days 
before things were ready to happen they spent 
an interesting time watching the prepara- 
tions for the great pageant. 


T WAS a long drawn out affair and 
Captain Hope and his co-pilot, as they 
saw the stack of cans containing the films 
being made by the cameramen growing 
larger, began to realize that they were going 
to have considerable of a load to take home 
with them in the small plane. But the crank 
of the camera was finally turned for the 
last time, the ceremonies were over and 
cameramen gave their last foot of film to the 
aviators and wished them luck. 

With these treasured tins in their posses- 
sion the two British flyers streaked for their 
waiting machine, only to find that the rival 
cameramen had finished some time earlier 
and the French machine had already left the 
field and headed out toward Europe with 
many minutes’ start on them. 

This did not disturb the Britishers a great 
deal. Methodical to the last, Captain Hope 
surveyed his load of cans. There were not 
many, to be sure, but every ounce would 
count in the small plane. He took into con- 
sideration, too, that Addis Ababa was located 
on a high plateau with an elevation of eighty- 
five-hundred feet. This reduced the lifting 
power of the plane, and for safety sake the 
Britisher stripped the little Moth of every- 
thing he could take out, including his desert 
rations, water, spare engine parts, tires, 
pumps, accessories, and even clothing. He 
and Captain Birkett decided to start north in 
shorts, shirt and jacket with only a tooth- 
brush each as luggage. They were risking a 
lot, of course, for if they came down any- 
where in the wild country over which they 
were forced to travel they would be utterly 
helpless and at the mercy of the jungle. 

Undaunted, however, they took off and 
chose the shortest and most dangerous route 
out. They learned that the other plane had 
gone by a longer, but safer way out, following 
a jungle railway line to Djibuti and the Red 
Sea, thence up the coast, so that if they were 
forced to land they would be within reach of 
help. Captain Hope decided instead to risk 
a cross country dash over an impenetrable 
jungle direct to Khartum. That it was a 
dangerous and highly thrilling flight, with 
many breathless moments in it, goes without 
saying, for Captain Hope, to make time, 
flew by night as well as day, and covered 
exactly five thousand and fifty miles in less 
than five days. The flight was made with 
five stops, the longest leg of the journey being 
up the Nile River from Khartum to Cairo, a 
distance of eleven hundred miles. 


T WAS a truly remarkable flight per- 

formed entirely for the purpose of rushing 
news reels back to civilization and quick 
distribution to the theaters of the world. 
Captain Hope beat the rival airship home by 
a good margin and landed the first films at 
Le Bourget field, Paris, in good time. There, 
too, speed in another department of news 
reel making was shown, for so soon as the 
Puss Moth landed, men were waiting to take 
the negatives and rush them to the French 
laboratories of the company, where they 
were developed and prints struck off for use 
in France, Germany and England, as well as 


prints for the United States. And by the 
time Captain Hope and Captain Birkett had 
rested a little, new films were back in their 
hands, the prints of the negatives they had 
brought in. These they promptly flew to 
Croydon field, London, so that they might be 
released in the news reel theaters in the Eng- 
lish metropolis that very night. That was 
indeed speed. Five days after the ceremony, 
in the heart of wildest Africa, the pictures 
were being viewed by London theater goers. 

Meanwhile the American prints were 
rushed by plane from Paris to Cherbourg 
where they caught the Franconia, sailing that 
same evening, and they were on their way to 
America! 

Practically no news reels are ever landed 
from the ships in the ordinary manner of 
landing mail or baggage. Instead, the movie 
companies send airplanes and speed boats 
out to meet the liners, and pick up the reels 
at sea, thus saving anywhere from twenty- 
four to forty-eight hours. It is interesting 
to be a passenger on a ship that is carrying 
news reel releases to America for at one point 
of the trip there is a lot of excitement and a 
few thrills for those who watch the procedure. 
Frequently several news reel companies ship 
cans of film on board the same steamer and 
there is always a race to see which company 
gets their releases on Broadway first. The 
result is that the steamers are met sometimes 
two or three hundred miles out at sea by sea- 
plane or speed-boat. 

One of the most daring attempts to beat 
the field and get pictures back to Broadway 
before any competitor, was achieved by a 
cameraman named Wright, assisted by 
Captain Bob Fogg, and had to do with the 
wreck and destruction of the steamship 
Viking. The Viking struck in a dense fog off 
the coast of Labrador on the reefs surrounding 
Horse Island. There was a terrific sea 
running when the accident occurred and the 
vessel became partly submerged immediately, 
and inside of a few minutes began to go to 
pieces under the pounding it was receiving. 

S.O.S. signals were dispatched during the 
first few minutes of the disaster while the 
wireless was still working and they were 
picked up by a number of different ships and 
shore stations. Before the wireless went out 
of commission it was known that twenty-five 
men had been killed or swept overboard as a 
result of the crash, and that the rest were 
marooned on the inaccessible icebound island. 

The hazards of Canadian flying in winter 
weather, for it was late in the year, combined 
with the perils of the long water jump to 
Newfoundland, caused most of the commer- 
cial flying companies to refuse to send 
planes. Three were chartered, however, by 
the three leading news reel companies, one 
piloted by Bernt Balchen himself, another 
by C. S. Kent, a famous Canadian aviator, 
and the third, a Waco plane, piloted by Cap- 
tain Bob Fogg, who had distinguished him- 
self by getting a plane through to Greenley 
Island to make pictures of the German trans- 
atlantic flyers the year previous. 

The first two planes got away quickly, and 
Fogg was more than a day behind in the race 
when he took off from a field near New York 
and headed north with his cameraman. The 
plane of course was equipped for winter fly- 
ing with skis attached to the landing gear. 
Captain Fogg headed straight for Sydney on 
the northern tip of Nova Scotia, and the 
jumping-off place for the water hop to New- 
foundland. He landed there successfully, to 
discover, as he suspected, that floating ice, 
fog, cold, and weather conditions generally, 
had proved a barrier for all competitors. The 
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planes that had started ahead of him were 
there debating their next move. So were all 
the cameramen who had headed out in such a 
hurry. Ice blocked any chance of steamers 
going northward and flying under subarctic 
conditions were not the most pleasant con- 
templations. 

Fogg and Cameraman Wright debated the 
situation and secretly agreed that if the other 
was willing they would risk all, even their 
lives in the hop to Horse Island, taking long 
chances on making it through the fog and 
under adverse weather conditions. Before 
their competitors were up next morning they 
were back at the snow-covered landing field 
warming up their motor, and at dawn they 
took off for the North. 

It was bitter flying weather, and both 
aviator and cameraman experienced the ut- 
most discomforts. But they accepted all this 
and were jubilant for they had stolen a march 
on the field—from being nearly two days 
behind in the race for pictures of the disaster, 
as they had been at one stage of the race, 
they were hours ahead now, with the chance 
of winning if all went well. 

The water hop was safely made, but on 
the Newfoundland side landing conditions 
were found impossible, so Fogg had to con- 
tinue north hunting a spot to get in. When 
only sixty miles below Horse Island, lack of 
gas finally forced him to take a chance and 
attempt to come down at Hampdon, which he 
did safely. An hour later he again took off 
and was soon over Horse Island itself. 

Here they found a rescue ship that had 
broken through the ice and was taking on 
board the survivors. A mile away was the 
little settlement that had harbored them. In 
fact, a thousand feet below the plane was one 
of the biggest news stories of the year and yet 
they could discover no place to land in order 
to get the pictures. 

Finally, after a half-hour search for smooth 
ice, Captain Fogg decided to take a chance. 
He brought his ship in as best he could 
amongst ice floes, and at the critical second he 
jammed her down and crashed. Both he and 
Wright, though thrown out on the ice, for- 
tunately were uninjured, nor was the camera 
and equipment damaged though the plane had 
a wing torn and skis were ripped to pieces. 

Once safely on the ground however, both 
men went to work, Fogg to see what he could 
do about the plane and Wright making 
pictures. It was a chance that every camera- 
man dreams about, a big story, the only man 
on the spot with the nearest rival five hun- 
dred miles behind. He worked until the 
rescue ship left and he had used up all his 
film. But when he finished, the problem of 
how to get off the island still remained to be 
solved. For a time it looked like a hopeless 


situation with the plane’s landing gear | 


shattered, but when the natives told them 
that a boat touching the island in June would 
be the first means of leaving, Fogg and Wright 
decided that something had to be done. 

Together they started work on the plane. 
All that was left of one ski was a piece about 
two feet long. Hunting around in the hum- 
mocky pack ice, however, they found five 
scattered fragments. On the island they 
found two hardwood boards and some nails 
and also some skin boot thread that was used 
by the natives for sewing sealskin. 

They worked nearly all night on the ship 
using sealskin to mend the wing. Fogg had to 
lie on his back on the ice under the plane 
sewing upwards while Wright lay above 
dragging the thread through with frozen 
fingers. They nailed the pieces of the skis 
together somehow and patched them onto 
the plane. 

In the morning they took everything out of 
the plane to lighten it as much as possible and 
the natives, who had aided in the rescue of 
the Viking survivors, willingly helped. They 
chopped a smooth runway in the ice and 
cleared the best path they could for a take- 
off and Fogg somehow managed to get the 
ship up and out of the jam. He landed again 
on top of a nearby mountain where smooth 
ice had been discovered and Wright brought 
up the camera and equipment. From there 
they managed to make an easier take-off and 
presently they were in the air roaring south- 
ward with the treasured film safely stowed 
in the cockpit. 

Stopping only at Hampdon to refuel they 
pushed onward and while one competitor was 
still storm-tied in Newfoundland and another 
remained in Nova Scotia, the first pictures of 
the disaster were racing towards New York 
Forcing his ship all the way and with a tail 
wind to help, Fogg came through in record 
time, and another scoop was won by a camera- 
man and a pilot who were not afraid to crash 
their plane to get first pictures. 
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Learn 


how the big games 


are won! 


Hear the most exciting moments of the 
great grid battles, vividly re-enacted 
... while rousing bands play your favor- 
ite college tunes! 


Get the week’s All-America ratings... 
listen to inside dope on players, teams 
and games... straight from some of the 
nation’s most famous football coaches. 





It’s all on the great Postum All-America 
Radio Football Show... thirty excit- 
ing minutes of football thrills! You’ll 
learn a lot about how to train, too... 
for famous coaches give you many 
helpful hints, 


¢ 


And all this comes to you through the 
courtesy of General Foods... makers of 
Postum... the favorite “training table” 
drink in thousands of schools and col- 
leges. 


The ideal training 


drink 


Postum is the ideal drink for ath- 
letes. It contains no caffein—no 
drug stimulants. Postum is whole- 
some and delicious. Postum is made 
from whole wheat and bran, roasted 
to bring out the full, rich flavor you 
will enjoy so much. Postum-made- 
with-hot-milk is one of the most 
nourishing drinks in the world. 

And don’t forget!... tune in 
on Postum’s All-America Football 
Show! Every Friday night, at 9:30 
o’clock, Eastern Standard Time... 
on your local station of the coast- 
to-coast network of the Columbia 
Broadcasting System. Postum is a 
General Foods Product. 


F R E E ! To make it easy for you to 

* follow the advice of famous 
coaches, we will send you a full week’s supply 
of Postum ... and a copy of “Pop” 
Warner’s training booklet, “Iron 
Men and How to Build Them.” 
Fill out and mail the coupon. 








Generat Foops, Battle Creek, Mich. B.L. 10-33 

I want totry Postum for thirty — Please send 
me, without cost or obligation, my Personal Score 
Board and one week’s supply of Instant Postum and 
the booklet, “Iron Men and How to Build Them.” 


Name 





Street 








City, State. 

Fillin completely. Print name and address. 
If you live in Canada, address General Foods, Ltd., 
Cobourg, Ontario (Offer expires July Ist, 1934.) 
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STAMPS 


5 Abyssinia 10c, 25 Air Mail l0c, 25 Asia 
Bavaria 10c, 15 Brazil 10c, 25 Canada 10c, 10 Costa 
Rica 5¢, 50 Denmark 10c, 25 Dutch Indies 10c, 15 Egypt 
10c. 25 Finland 10c, 25 Greece 10¢, 10 Guatemala 5c, 
50 diff. var. 5c, 50 Poland 10c. All above packets with 
1,000 hinges and beginner’s album $1.00. Choice ap 
provals if requested. Large illustrated price list given. 


BATCHELDER STAMP CO. _—Peoria, fil. 


my FINE BRITISH COLONIES! 


1%e, 50 








Big Packet all different stamps 
ed 6from British Colonies only, in- 





cluding searce bi-colored Egypt 
Airmail (illustrated), Mauri- 
tius, Johore, Orange’ River 
Colony, ete. Only Ge to approval applicants! 
EXTRA—Set of stamps from New Country of 


Manchukuo included if you 


send today 
ARLINGTON STAMP COMPANY 
BOX 81, ST. JOHN’S PLACE STATION, BROOKLYN, N. Y. 





Latakia, ond 
iban, Venezuela, British and 
French Colonies, etc. ALL 
FOR Sc TOA OVAL APPLI- 
! Big lists given. 
CAMDEN, NEW YORK 


mystic STAMP COMPANY (Dept. 50) 










We want to tell 

you about our 3 
kinds of approvals 
AMITY STAMP 


— i ee on = 
AMITYVILLE. NEW YORK 


“SCARCE 
ICELAND TRIANGLE 


(illustrated) gad 
Kenya, Lata 


ONLY 

STEAM 
SHIP 

TRIANGLE 


TS VIVES 
” 











different others from 
North Borneo, Tanga 
nyika, French «" Britis Colonies, etc 
are included in our big packet sent 
FREE to approval opolte ants sending 10c 
to cover mai ing expe! 
cosmos STAMP co. 
87-B Nassau Street, New York, N. ¥. 













BIG “5c OFFER! 


natantly to kien Finder’’--an illustrated booklet en- 
a 


ur valua 
abling yous yo 





a may $0 | mmerty rt da snout > a eng te x. at 
me; paci it 
PKS - ied ing commemoratives. B acket Brit ist, French, and 
Portuguese Colonies only, hog, aps, sc ships, 
animals; package peelable 3; Mlustrated lists. All for Sc 
approval agplicants! 





COSTA RICAN TRIANGLE! 


Marienwerder, At; ghonisten, c 
Diego. Su orea 

Grenada. Align'stein, 

enuine Baden -All ° 

splendid names only Ge to ons 

= ~ Questing our famous approva' 

vi ING STAMP to. ae ces Bay Sta., Brooklyn, N.Y 


THIS AD WORTH 25c 


If you send for our approvals and buy 5 0c. worth or more— 
large selection of U. S. & Foreign—treasonable prices. 
Fine loose-leaf post album With heavy leatherette covers and 
100 quadrille 8%”x1ll” pages for $1.50 postpaid— 








rinam, 
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extra pages 50c. per 100. Large stock U. S. Pre-cancels. 
Morten en Stamp Co., 1115 Olive St., St. Louis, Mo. 
REAL BARGAINS 4c UP 
25 Greece, all different, and list of packets GIVEN to ap- 
proval applicants who enclose 3c postage. (10c to others). 
JOSIAH BABCOCK 
1912 Lake Shore Drive, St. Joseph, Michigan 
$5.00 UNITED STATES STAMP 
together with a fine collection of North, South, and Cen- 
tral American stamps--for only 5c to genuine and honest 
applicants for our net foreign approvals. 
Harvey B. Dolin & Co. U 0. $ 85, Station S Brooklyn, N.Y. 
- $2.00 Stamp 
Approvals only if you ask for them, 
ov wee United States $2.00Stamp 
f you send 3c for postage. 
Superior Stamp Store ‘Palms, Station Los Angeles, Calit. 
Stamps trom Turks & Coleco Islands, Zanzibar, Benge, & Uganda, 
Bh Charkhari, Nige old Coast, Hyderabad, Travancore, 
Ma auritius, Ma! Rhode 2 and other ‘g00d ‘British Colonials. 
Free with approvals 50 (stamp) postage. 
LIGHTBOWNS STAMP CO. SOUTHSEA, ENGLAND 
AMAZING OFFER—ALL GIVEN! 
A BIRD Bwicrr i ° 
Sane Eantee tom NO, BORN 0, ETHIGPIA, BELGIAN CONGO, 
eto., ls, Co mmemoratives and other Jungle Tnhrillers, 
—and, fina A Complete Set re zerbaijan jortale (missing 
from most co poten) - = ae Peon 8) paete encles- 
ing 40 postage Asensationabs ffer! WRITE TODA 
Midwocd Stamp Co . Midwood Ay N.Y, 
and 100 Different Stamps, 5¢ to applicants for HOLM- 
BERG'S Better Approvals. 
R. D. HOLMBERG Neodesha, Kansas 
« 
WHOLESALE TO COLLECTORS! 
Afghanistan 402a, Cat. $2.50 Net .25 
Afghanistan 238, Cat. 3. 00 Net .15 
Tannou Touva 15-19. Cat. $.28 Net “08 
Wholesale list, 1/3 to 1/10 cat. set for 3c. 
JACK KORTHANK, 511 S. Rampart, Los Angeles, 


Cal. 










Lithuania Map Trian rglel 
(as illustrated), also packet te c 
eneee. talian Somaliland, iS! 
Sudan, Mozambique, — 
Bosnta-Herzegovina, Ken s. 


revenue, etc.—all for only” t with 
bargain approvals and lists. 
Black Star Co., Box 365-B, Evanston, [I]. 


FAMOUS BALLOON STAMP! 


This saree stamp from Belgium, as Minnerated ‘bie 
only Balloon Commemoratives in the se andspan 
jacket from 7 British, French, why a 
lonies---All for Sc to those requesting 


BANNER STAMP co. 
Box 1170-8 Stamford, Conn. 
No advertisements for this classification - accepted 
unless they meet the approval of an expert. report 
any unsatisfactory service —first to the Ghetton @ and then to 
us. In writing adve rtisers be sure to enclose 3c postage 
for reply. In returning “approvals” be sure to include 
ag 4 name, address and invoice number, and address them 
to the com pany J from which you received them. 
“Approval” stamps sent by advertisers involve no obli- 
gation on the receiver except that they must be paid for 
or returned. 
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| Point and served under General Greene in 














that belonged to Harry’s father. It was 
on the shore of a small lake not far from town. 
They spent many week-ends there. Good, 
'dry wood crackled in the fireplace one 
evening in October. Bob, Phil and Harry 
sat at a square table in the bright beam of a 
hanging lamp. Harry, who specialized in 
stamp portrait biographies, was telling of the 
United States commemorative which had 
ry | just been issued from post-offices at Chicago, 
Boston and Detroit. 

Harry began: “In preparing these notes 
on General Thaddeus Kosciusko I have told 
|} of his start in life and of his adventures in 
| America. He was born on February 12, 1746, 
in a town in Lithuania called—I can’t pro- 
nounce it—you try. It’s spelt: M-e-r-e-c- 
Z-0-W-S-z-C-z-y-n-o. He made such a good 
showing as a cadet at Warsaw, Poland, that 
he was sent abroad by the State to continue 
his military education in 
Germany, Italy and 
France, finally complet- 
ing his studies at Brest. 
He returned to Poland 
in 1774 with the rank of 
captain of artillery. At 
the time of our war for independence he came 
to America with letters from Franklin and 
obtained a colonel’s commission. He dis- 
tinguished himself at New York and York- 
town. Washington made him his adjutant. 
constructed the fortifications at West 


| 
| 

| e . 

| HE boys had built a log cabin on land 


f [erences serge 








the Southern campaign of 1780 and 1781. 
In 1783 he was thanked by Congress, given 
citizenship and a considerable annual pension 
with landed estates and rank of Brigadier- 
General. Later he fought for Polish in- 
dependence. 

Phil said: ““That’s very good, Harry, but 
how are we to cut that down so it may be 
lettered in our stamp albums under the five- 
cent stamp?” 

“*Let’s all have a try at it, later, and we'll 
use the one we like best,’ Bob suggested. 

“T like the new British colony sets,” said 
Bob. “Sierra Leone has a series of thirteen 
values commemorating the death of William 
Wilberforce and the abolition of slavery. 
Wilberforce, an English philanthropist and 
abolitionist, was born in 1759 and spent his 
life in a struggle to have the British Govern- 
ment end the slave trade among her colonies. 
No two of the stamps are alike. Half-penny, 
green, badge of the colony; one, black and 
brown, slave shedding chains and shackles; 
one and a half, red, map of territory; two, 
purple, Law Courts, Government House and 
old slave market; three, blue, head and shoul- 
ders of native woman carrying basket of 
fruit; four, brown, hospital scene; five, green 
and brown, Bullman canoe; six, black and 
orange, punting near Banana Island; one 
shilling, mauve, Government Building; two, 
sepia and blue, Bunce Islands; five, dark 
gray’ and purple lake, elephant; ten, black 
and green, King George V and one pound, 
purple and yellow, Freetown Harbor.” 

Harry described a Peru issue which com- 
memorates the Span- 
ish conquest under 
Francisco _ Pizarro. 
The stamps were 
prepared in London. 
For regular postage, 
two centavos, Island 
of Gallo; four, Pass 
of the Andes; five, Francisco Pizarro; ten, 
capture of the Inca; twenty, coronation of 
Huscar; fifty, promise of ransom; one sol, 











and two, funeral of the 


death of the Inea 
Inca; and an air-post set of six values, five 
centavos, map of Tahuantinsuyo; thirty- 
five, City of Cajamarca; fifty, City of Cuzco; 
one sol, Coat of Arms of the Incas and Chairn; 
two, Temple of the Sun and five, Fort of 


Sacsahuaman. 
Conquest of Peru. 
“By the way, I have a few stamps with 
me,” Phil suddenly announced as he drew an 
envelope from his pocket. “‘Here’s a stamp 
from Gibraltar, a third value of the ‘Rock of 
Gibraltar’ type—three pence, blue—a hand- 
some design. ‘Three added values to the New 
Caledonia set of 1928, landscape type, thirty- 
five centimes, black and mauve; seventy, 
dull lake and brown and eighty-five green 
and brown. ‘Two surcharged stamps from the 
Portuguese colony of Macao—on the twenty- 
four avos, slate green, has been overprinted; 
‘Lavo’ and three bars at either side obliterate 
the older value and on the thirty-two avos, 
brown orange, is ‘2 avos’ and similar bars. 
This Union of South Africa Voortrekker 
Monument issue has a surtax to be applied 


Harry had read Prescott’s 


to the erection of a monument commemorat- | 


ing the centenary of the ‘Great Trek’ from 
1836 to 1840. The three denominations are 
duplicated as usual, one set in English, the 
other in Dutch. One plus a half-penny, rose 
and black, trek wagon; two, plus one, dull 
violet and gray, voortrekker man and three 
plus one and a half, blue and gray, voortrek- 
ker woman. Finally this Netherlands peace 
issue, twelve and a half cents, deep ultra- 
marine, dove of peace in double triangle, 
the design in white on a solid color back- 
ground.” 

All three of the boys had 
secured sheets of the one and 
three-cent Century of Progress 
stamps, twenty-five to the un- 
gummed sheet and had mount- 
ed them complete in their 
albums as was done with the 
sheet of twenty-five ‘Alexander Hamilton 
Battery” stamps that were printed at the 
International Philatelic Exhibition in New 
York in 1926. 

Harry got up to throw a couple of logs on 
the fire. “‘Many of the European—yes, and 
South American States have issued special 
stamps for philatelic exhibitions. The small 
State of San Marino surcharged four values 
of the ‘General Post-Office’ set of 1932 for the 
Philatelic Convention held there on March 
28, 1933. Value changes were made as fol- 
lows: Twenty-five centesimi on two, seventy- 
five lira, violet; fifty on one, seventy-five, 
brown; seventy-five on one, seventy-five, 
violet and one, twenty-five lira on two, 
seventy-five, brown. With the exception 
of the value the surcharge reads up at the 
left and down at the right: ‘28 Maggio 1933’ 
*‘CONVEGNO FILATELICO.’” 

“T’d like to see President Roosevelt's col- 
lection,”” said Bob. “Many Government 
rarities are probably sent to him.” 

“He is to receive an Italian rarity,” an- 
swered Phil. ‘The highest value of the Balbo 
flight series, 5.25 L plus 44.75 L, has been 
printed in plum instead of blue and a sur- 
charge has been added reading, ‘SERVIZIO 
DI STATO,’ so that it is now an official 
stamp and will be serviceable for correspond- 
ence between the chief officials of the Italian 
Government and for foreign letters. Besides 
these the President’s letters sent to the 
Mayors of New York and Chicago will be 
franked with these stamps. It is estimated 
that less than a hundred copies will be 
used.” 
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MODERN Stamp Collecting OUTAT 


for "12 oe yo om »ps, 1,000 Different Foreign 8 Stam ps, Gui 
Gauge, et 


NOW $2.50. Formerly $3.00 


Postage extra. From Your Dealer or 
SCOTT STAMP & COIN CO. 
1 West 47th Street, New York, N. Y. 
Write for Complete Price List with many new items at 
attractive prices. 
MARSHALL ISLANDS SET & 
MONTENEGRO PKT. GIVEN!! 





A splendid opportunity to acquire, free, stamps you 
have been looking for:—Siam (King), Set of 
Luxemburg, Epirus (Soldier), large Air-Mail 
stamp, Syria (View of Nama), over 40° other 
varieties, a great many in sets. Roumania (New 
King), British and French Colonials, Set of Old 
Spain, Montenegro (Mausoleum), many pictorials, 
and, finally, the beautiful stamp depicting 
Mandoline Player and rare Marshall Islands 





xolegy A = “age roo nage GENUINE. Just 
send (stamp pos -questing approvals 
LISBURN a TOWNSEND. “(Dept BL), LIVERPOOL 











The Only Balloon Flight Stamps 


in the world are the commemoratives of 
Professor Picard’s famous flight into the 
stratosphere. Few collectors have one, 


We will send it, together with complete set 
(6 values) of Denmark’s beautiful Viking 
Ships and 12 Newfoundland and Canada, 
all for 10c. to approval applicants. 


GLOBUS STAMP CO., 270-4th Ave., Dept. 48, N.Y. 


BIG 10c OUTFIT 


Packet British Colonies, including beautiful 
| Bechuanaland (illustrated); Pkt. French Cols, 
inc. maps and animals; pkt. stamps from queer 
countries such as Volta, Manchukuo, etc.; set 
Hof world’s smallest stamps; watermark detec- 
tor; perf. gauge; package hinges—All for 1¢ 


to approval applicants! 
JUSTIN STAMP CO. ROSEVILLE, CAL. 
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105 stamps, each si se different country, inciting: 
Abyssinia,” | Afghanistan, Brunei, Falkland, 
bar and various others from Africa, Asia, South thand 
c a ———. West indies. a. GIVEN with 
e our pamphlet 0 Make a Stamp 
Cc ollection : Properly.” "together with a _ list of 
albums, supplies and hundreds of bar; in sets, 
c. QUEEN CITY STAMP | ‘h. ‘COIN co. 
4 Race St., Cincinnati, 0. 
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Sc, le, etc. on our approvals. 

If you have under 25,000 var. you can build up a fine 

collection by buying from our low priced sheets. 
Premium to applicants, 25 dif. Spain for 3c. 


KEIGWIN STAMP CO., P.O. Box 85BL, VinelandN. J. 


——— saan] WASHINGTON STAMP! 


of Poland, also Scarce Costa Rica 
30.” _ Kea 30, 


ed "of ley m= r§e 
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nam, Charkhari, a giant vata Uinidge t 

stamp, etc.—all for only 5c with lists and 

approvals. MONUMENT STAMP 

co., Arlington, Baltimore, Md. 

tee a: Stewart Stamp Service, Winchendon, Mass. 
(Capitol) it issue No, 67%, cat. 50c. 

$2. U. 5. 2 only be te caopraval _ponlicanis. ine Ae 

ted only 

eas ¥ cat. ‘with se mmium, $2.80! 

. 1000, ‘Tee: ic; 600, 25; 10e. 16 Confederate! 

aie Foe. a TATHAM ‘STAMP €o., * B10 W. Springfieid.5 


FALKLAND IS. —U. S. 


nge bi-color from ath Atlantic 
a s illus. )included with oe ditlerent U; - 
(old issues, commemorativ: 10 
ferent South America all for Se to > 
proval . ye 8. 

L. HUDSON & ACO. be pe. 
86 Hirsch Bidg. , N. J. 


VARIETIES STAMPS 
postage 3c; 1000 hinges 15c; 
Album to hold 1152 stamps, 


20c. 50% approval sheets sent with each order. 
B. L. Miami Stamp Company, Fostoria, Ohio 


WORLD'S TINIEST TRIANGLE 
e use is ecarce Bolivia 
‘ Sado dg packet gone ic 
angle 3 onde: t 
« 7 00 Linc nc oln ‘memorial 


Giuba, Eritrea, ete., ali for 5c with 
‘cane d free lists. 
INOLE STAMP CO. 
PIMLICO-B, Baltimore, Md. 


Stamps priced 1c, ! 




















GIVEN TO YOU! 
Fine packet all different stamps ‘no Germany 
other strange lands: also big illustrated 
iste. AUGIVEN to approval applicants 
enclosing 3c pin postage. Send today 




































cket Hinges, P. Album, Watermark 
tor, Perforation & Millimeter Seale, on 

AD poshes of stamps from AFRICA, ASIA. 

+ & Se. America, (No G ~t. y of 

peg 3 All for 5c te approval appii- 

Big lists DALE ST 

GLENDA a. co. 

134 2B Linden lendale, Calif. 


ane 15 other beauties from Togo, Ga- CIVEN 
on, and other interesting countries, 

ate to applicants for approvals beginning at % cent. 

DOMINION STAMP CO., Dept. BL, Clarendon, V2- 

AIR MAIL—The beautifut packet of 28 AIR MAIL, 20 NETHER: 

















LAND aad 20 BELGIUM, together 65 different stamps. GIVEN to 
applicants for —— ae 10 cents. The above are sent in 4 
superb cover wit RARE Tete 6B which 2 yee 
most collections, also superb ~ rr cents 
extra_you wil) receive 1000 hin Bay a a nickeled 
He sz ERS. Set of 4 Belgium ‘AiR MAIL, Sis cents. 4 Conse 
POST, Price 30 cents 

HENRY LOUFS (Dept. W-6) WETTEREN, Belgium 

October 
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Hiking With Green Bar Bil 


(Concluded from page 24) , 


“When the prince came the next day, he 
did not recognize his bride-to-be, so there 
was no wedding. The orphan girl became 
very ill and finally died. 

But the wind carried her locks away and 
every place on which a hair fell, there grew 
this grass—the Arvalanyhaj.” 


I HAVE learned a new rope stunt which 
can be turned into a swell Patrol activity. 
[I saw one hundred Scouts putting it on in the 
Jamboree Arena one afternoon and it sure 
was a spectacle worth seeing. 
They called it the “Hindu Crinoline.” It 
looks a lot like our 
own good old rope- 


letters from boys in America—yes, even from 
Japan, Spain, England, Canada, Mexico, 
Cuba and several other countries—I found 
myself stumped for a moment. 

Fortunately, an excellent helper came to 
my rescue and by working nights, opening 
letters and stamping envelopes, we finally 
succeeded in getting every greeting off before 
the closing date of the Jamboree. I hope they 
all arrived safely at their many destinations. 

The envelopes I received helped to make 
me popular around the American camp. 
They were distributed among the boys of our 
contingent and proved an excellent aid in 

promoting interna- 
tional friendships. 


spinning. The dif- 
ference is that you 
have to have a spe- 
cial spinning ap- 
paratus for it that 
you can easily 
make yourself. 
First you need a 
wooden hoop about 
12 inches in diam- 
eter, into which 
you put a one-inch 
thick diametrical 
spoke. In the hoop, 
bore 12-16 small 
holes and run 
through each of 
them a thin cord, 
about 30 inches 
long, securing it 
with an ordinary 


Ten Scout Teasers 


Test your knowledge on these ten teasers. 
Then try them on your friends. If you get 
stuck you will find the answers on another 
page of the magazine. 

—GRrREEN Bar Bit. 





1, What is the name of the Indian’s tent? 

2. What is the insignia of a Scoutmaster? 

3. What is the distance from New York to 
San Francisco? 

4. Who is the chairman of the National 
Court of Honor? 

5. What is a tom-tom? 

6. What is the length of The Flag com- 
pared with the width? 

7. What is Cassiopeia? 

8. Name two essential things all maps 
should contain? 

9. If you face the sun at 9 o’clock (standard 
time) in the morning, what point of the com- 
pass is on your left hand side? 

10. Is a patient carried head or feet fore- 
most on a stretcher? 





In that connection, 
I want to thank 
the many who en- 
closed extra stamps 
in their envelopes 
and sent me 
friendly greetings. 

That cachet 
stunt took a lot of 
my time—but it 
certainly was time 
well spent. 


AND talking of 

the Jamboree 
... (I suppose 
you know by now 
that that’s what I 
have been talking 








about) ... I'll 
let you in on a 
secret. ... 





overhand knot. 
Next lash or sew 
the two ends of a 
19-foot long piece of braided rope (No. 12) 
together and fasten the loose ends of the 
cords to this at equal distances apart. 

To spin the Hindu Crinoline, grasp the 
spoke with both hands, holding the hoop 
horizontally overhead. By turning the 
spoke with your hands, you set it going in a 
circular motion and, as this is speeded up, 
the rope spreads out and soon forms a perfect 
circle. By keeping it going full speed, and 
slowly moving your arms down in front of 
you, you will quickly learn to perform the 
vertical crinoline. 

As you get more expert, you become able 
to keep the apparatus in motion with one 
arm only, the hoop turning around the wrist. 
Later on you will find it easy enough to go in 
for more complicated maneuvers, such as 
bringing the vertical crinoline around your 
body, or make the horizontal loop raise up 
and down overhead. 

Just try it, and your Patrol is certain to go 
Hindu-Crinolining in a big way. 


T WAS a rash promise I made in the July 

issue of Boys’ Lire. I promised every 

boy, who wrote to me at Géddllé, a greeting 
from the World Jamboree. 

I expected to have no trouble in taking 
care of a few hundred letters, but when upon 
my arrival, I was presented with two mail- 
bags filled with more than two thousand 


[ = —_. = 
INNESOTA has the second largest 
harbor in the United States. A 

larger tonnage passes through the Port of 

Duluth annually than any other harbor 

in the country excepting New York. 

William Struble, Minneapolis, Minn. 
- *” * 








HERE is more silver used in making 
camera films than is used in making 
all the United States silver coins. 


—Vincent Williams, Fostoria, Ohio. 
* * * 
EES fly 40,000 miles to make one 


pound of honey. 
—Fred Beckel, Jr., Bethlehem, Pa. 


wherever possible. 


will do. 
2 Park Ave., New York City. 








1933 


Know That—? | 


REWARD! 


BOYS’ LIFE will pay $1.00 for every “Do You Know That?” 
accepted. You run across them continuously. Encyclopedias are full 
of them. Please give source of information or substantiating facts 
Because of the quantity submitted none can be 
acknowledged or returned. Write ’em short and send them in—a postal 
Address: “Do You Know That?” Boys’ Life Magazine, 


SS me 


There’s going to 

be a book about it, 

by our Chief Scout Executive, Dr. James 
E. West! 

It will be published before long, so watch 
the book stores. 

I can see where the “1933 Jamboree Book” 
will be on each Scout’s wishing list this fall. 
As it should be, since it will be chockful of 
exciting and interesting Scouting things 
which certainly should be helpful to any 
Patrol. 


"THERE were many things to learn as 

one went visiting the many coun- 
tries gathered at the Jamboree in regard 
to activities and camping. But the im- 
portant thing at Gédéllé was the mak- 
ing of friendships among the boys of the 
world. 

Therefore, let us stop a moment for the 
thought of the month as we realize that, 


“A friend doubles your joys and halves 
your sorrows. MAKE FRIENDS.” 


I’m off again! 
See you next month. 
Yours to the last Jamboree in the world. 





UT of every 1,000 persons 926 will 

catch a cold some time during the 
year, and that many of these will have 
several colds. Moreover, October, De- 
cember, January and March are the worst 
months for colds—Cleon Yohe, Colum- 
bia, Pa. 

* + + 

ON THE clearest night, the stars that 

may be seen from a single place in 
the United States with the unaided eye 
will not exceed 3,000 and rarely 2,000; 
yet the sky is estimated to contain at 
least 100,000,000 
Sumner, Sparks, Ga. 








stars —Reuben A. | 
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YOU CAN 
DO IT TOO! 


Here is a real op- 
portunity for you 
to earn spare 


money. 


Many BOYS’ LIFE 
Boosters, now earning 
spare money, started 
out just like the pic- 
tures show. And now 
they get the things they 
need and want because 
they have their own 
spending money. 


Be a live wire—be- 
come the BOYS’ LIFE 
representative of your 
neighborhood. Give a 
little of your spare time 
to spare money earn- 


ing. 











Fill in the coupon 
and mail it today. Then 
you'll get your letter 
from Jack Gardner and 
soon be on your way to 
spare money earnings. 


Get an early start 
by mailingthat coupon 
al once. 











ack Gardner, 


OYS' LIFE MAGAZINE, 
2 Park Ave., N. Y. C. 


Dear Mr. Gardner: 


Please send me the big “Get Your Share” Outfit. 
become a “live wire’ spare money earner. | 


eee oS pea bncdecbelkebeseabeedetedemabienee 


PEO erS SPPeeerrerT = Terre. Ofer er Tr rrr ty 


10-33 
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Its Easy, 
witha Q) 


Fun! Good times! Popu- 
larity! Boy ! You'll live in 
a new world of happiness 
when you learn to playa 
P-A Sax’. We’ve made it 
so easy to blow, so easy to 
finger—almost like hum- 
ming a tune. Master it in 
no time. Writenow for beau- 
tifulfree booklet,t — 
all P-A instruments. 

terms arra ages. No obli- 
gation. Send postal teday. 


PAN-AMERICAN 
BAND INST. & CASE CO., 1001 P-A Bidg., Elkhart, Ind. 1080 
o 


Price 


NEW co OUTFIT $1.59 


Marvels of the invisibie for 
young and old: experiment- 
ers, students: fascinating: 
instructive. Stands heav 
petal: nie phed tubes oO. 
t-20 power 5’? (iliustrat- 
~ glase e ** ea; covers 











ad ’ 
instruction book, ete. Bo 
6x9x2/" ($3 Vaiue). . $1.59. 
No. 2 Set-70 power 6; 
. more complete 
12x7x2 44/7 ($5value). $2.69. 





B. LEE SALES CO., 36 W. 32nd Street, New York 
CHEMICALS 
LABORATORY GLASSWARE 
APPARATUS 


Send for Catalog CP1 


BIOLOGICAL SUPPLY COMPANY 
1176 Mt. Hope Ave., Rochester, N. Y. 

























JUNIOR CHEMISTS 









Adopted by the ‘‘New York Pub- 
lie Library’’ (38 copies). En- 
dorsed by the “Science News 
Letter” (Review). More than 
300 experiments—lIllustrated. Sent 
prepaid on receipt of 50c. ‘‘Gift- 
bound’ Edition $1.00. 

pees, on request, catalog of chem- 
als and laboratory supplies. 


J. HH. WIMM COMPANY 124W. 23rd St. Dept. A New York City 


ThE MOST FASCINATING 
BOOP CF LAPT RIMENTS 
bVER PUBLISPEL 





Oni all fond biezetes. aivect PANGER models 
ery direc 
pF Lune ph rider. Astonish- 
$1885 buysa genvine he Mead ad bicycle. Rangers 
lamps, horns, whale, 
ment, and sgpaire a 
ears. 


price. Established 39 


c rite us 
Mead cycle Company toaey for 


catalog 


yy 





Postpaid with Full 
Directions and 







25% List of 
lOO Scout Craft 
Lanyard Articles 




















MAKE 200 1 YS anHour.. fovl po h! 
8 hres different figures. Ask 
k 1 os on re ques 
Chicago 
Shot now $5.00 p 


Kit [5* r: ellowcrafters ” 
Boston 
7 
Fun and profit, aking and selling metal 
toys. ing and coloring outfit 
: your dealer; if he can’t supply, 
write us, State choice of U. 8. 
711 Ww. Ohio St., 
FREE 1 SB MACIC™ atonce. A 
how to hold, aim and handle rifles; be- 
25 Shot now $9.00 postpaid. WRITE for 
special INT: TRODUCTORY OFFER. 


39° Boulston St. Moss. 
Each casting mold 
Soldiers, Indians, Machine 
Gunners, Sailors, Continental 
eee. Football or Baseball 
Play 
PRE a ‘BOOK of illustrations 
wonderful shooters’ digest—tells 
come a crack shot. Benjamin ‘Super Single 
* > | 
BENJAMIN AIR RIFLE CO., 661 N. Broadway, St. Louis, Mo 











BIG 3 FT. TELESCOPE fF: Five Sections. Brass Bound, Pow 
pod ve rrr a Lease. 10-Mile, range. 
Fy Si iece for looking 
ny Sin. ncluded: FE EE. ¢ Guarant posi Bi ic value. Posty: aid $1.85. 
Cc, 0 


Tio Stee: BENNER ‘ke COMPANY, 1-59, Trenton, N. J. 


BOYS EARN MONEY 


Sell personal printed stationery and calling cards to your 
friends, school chums, and relatives. Sells on sight. 
We pay large commission. No investment required. 
Sample case free. Write for it today. 

REBOUX CO., Box 93, Covington, Ky. 


wo NAVY SUPPLY C 


Bargains—Army, Scout and Sports 
Supplies, Tents, etc. Send 10¢ for new 
catalog, to be redeemed on first order. 


Army & Na & Navy Supply Co., 4714 Lester St., Richmond, Va. 



















Cards, Stationery, ur Advertising, etc. 
One Save money. Print for others, big profit. unior 
, Press, $5.90. Fey Sy Power $149. Easy 
rules sent. Write for free catalog with all de- 
fiers tails. The KELSEY Co.,¥-7 1, Meriden, Conn. 


Have You a Camera? 


wae tte omtales of - big Pn an showing how 
to make better H ctures and earn 
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BOYS’ LIFE 


Football Fundamentals 


Of course, such a rule would be impossible 
to enforce—but every football player, for his 
own protection, should learn and practice the 
correct methods of tackling and blocking. 

The first thing he should learn is always to 
keep his eyes open and his head back. It’s 
the fellow who shuts his eyes and dives 
blindly at an opponent’s feet who gets hurt. 

You don’t need a tackling dummy to learn 
to tackle properly. Some coaches still use 
them, but more are believers in “live” 
tackling—in teaching their players to tackle 
fellow members of the squad. They think 
that live tackling is more interesting for the 
players, and that it cuts down the number of 
injuries because the players are more careful 
about tackling a real runner than they are 
about tackling a canvas dummy. You can 
practice tackling with your partner acting as 
ball-carrier—-and both of you will enjoy it. 

Again, the thing that you must never for- 
get is to keep your eyes open and your head 
back 

Always start your tackle from a standing 
position—with both feet on the ground. 
Don’t dive through the air at the ball-carrier 
—it’s against the rules, and it’s dangerous. 
So long as you are on your feet you have con- 
trol of your body, and so long as you have 
your eyes open and have full control of your 
body, you can avert injury. 

Keep on your feet until you can touch the 
ball-carrier with your hand. It is legal to 
leave your feet at the moment that you come 
into contact with him. 

There are three varieties of tackle that 
should be learned and practiced. 

The first is the straight-on tackle. Ask 
your ball-carrying friend to run straight at 
you. When he comes close to you, go for 
him! Keep your body crouched a little, but 
keep your head back. Your feet should be 
placed well apart, and your knees slightly 
bent. Hit your man with the forward part 
of your shoulders, wrap your arms around his 
thighs about six inches above his knees, and 
drive hard with your legs, so as to carry him 
backward as he falls 

Tackling from the side is a little more 
difficult. You must learn to twist your body 
in front of the ball-carrier as you make your 
tackle, and at the same time to get both your 
arms around his thighs. Then drive hard 
with your legs. 

Tackling from the rear isn’t difficult, but it 
demands good nerve, accurage judgment of 
distance, and considerable speed of foot. 
It’s worth practicing. 


BLOCKING, the method used by inter- 
ferers to clear the path for the ball- 
carrier, and by linemen to keep defense men 
away from the play, is much the same thing 
as tackling—in fact, it is tackling without 
using the hands to grasp the opponent. 
The new rule against the flying tackle 
applies to the flying block. The blocker 
should keep on his feet until his opponent is 
close enough to be touched with the hand, 
and then should throw his body against and 
in front of the man he is blocking, following 
this action with a tremendous leg drive to 
force his opponent backward. Like the 
tackler, the blocker must always remember 
to keep his eyes open and his head back. 
Two boys can practice blocking against each 
other, with good results. 


ICKING is to some extent a matter of 

natural ability—I’ve got a nine-year- 
old daughter who can boot a nifty spiral 
punt! There’s an old football saying that 
**a good coach never spoils a good kicker” — 
but kicking can be taught, and almost any 
football-minded boy can learn to kick fairly 
well, and the boy with natural kicking ability 
can develop himself into a really good kicker 
by patient practice of correct kicking 
methods. 

First of all, the kicker should learn to 
take proper care of his kicking leg. He 
always should start by kicking easily, and 
never should do any hard kicking until he 
has thoroughly warmed up his leg. He 
should be just as careful of his kicking leg as 
a baseball pitcher is of his pitching arm. 

Punting is by far the most important form 


‘of kicking. The spiral punt is most used 


these days, because, properly kicked, the 
ball goes a long distance, can be placed ac- 
curately, and is difficult to catch. 

The punter should learn to “shape” the 
ball correctly—to hold it the right way, and 
to drop it so that it will fall on his instep in 
the right position for him to kick it. 





(Concluded from page 12) 


The ball should be held between the fingers 
of the two hands, directly in front of the 
kicking foot. The arms should reach down 
as far as possible without the kicker bending 
over. The forward end of the ball should be 
a trifle higher than its rear end, and the for- 
ward end should point slightly inward—to the 
kicker’s left, if he kicks right-footed. Then 
the fingers should be loosened smoothly, and 
the ball be allowed to drop so that it will fall 
on the instep and toe of the kicking foot at a 
slight angle. The ball should be kicked at a 
height of about three feet above the ground, 


Answers to Scout Teasers 


(See page 47) 





1. Tepee. 

2. Silver First Class badge, green back- 
ground. 

3. 3,180 miles. 

4. Dan(iel) C(arter) Beard. 

5. An Indian drum. 

6. 19/10. 

7. A constellation of stars forming a ‘‘W” 
on the northern sky. 

8. North pointing arrow, scale. 

9. Northwest. 

10. Feet foremost. 


In the August issue in this box I said 
that camp emblems may be worn on the 
left breast pocket of the shirt. A number 
of letters have called to my attention that 
such emblems are correctly worn on the 
right breast pocket. A typographical 
error in the September issue listed the 
troop numeral as being worn on the right 
instead of the left sleeve. The latter is 
correct, of course. 











and should not be dropped more than a foot— 
six inches is better. 

The right-footed kicker should take a short 
step—a “‘crowhop”—with his left foot, and 
then kick with his right foot. The kicking 
leg should be swung as hard as possible, and 
as the instep comes in contact with the ball 
the foot should be given a slight twist to the 
left. This last-moment twist gives the ball 
its spiral motion. After the ball has been 
kicked, the foot and leg should follow 
through. The kicker should keep his eyes 
steadily on the ball from the moment the 
center starts his pass until the kick has been 
completed. If he will make a practice of 
keeping his head down until he has counted 
five after kicking, it will help him to keep his 
eye on the ball and to follow through 
properly. 

The kicker should make every effort to 
drive the ball out—to get both distance and 
height. If he can do that, he should kick 
straight down the field. But if he finds that 
he can’t get good height on his kicks, he 
should practice kicking over a side line, out 
of bounds. 

Every football player isn’t called on to 
kick, but any player may have to catch a 
kick at any time during a game, and every 
player should learn how to catch a kicked 
ball. 

A football should be caught with the 
hands—not against the body. It should be 
caught as a baseball or a basketball is caught. 
Keeping his hands supple, the player should 
reach out for the ball, catch it, and let his 
hands come down with it until it rests against 
the soft part of the front of the body—not 
against the chest. 

After the catch is made, the player always 
should start ahead two or three steps. 

As soon as he decides that he is going to 


make the catch, the player should concentrate 
on the ball to the exclusion of everything else 
in the world. He must keep his eyes glued on 
the ball until he has caught it. By studying 
carefully its action in the air, he will be able 
to estimate accurately where it will come 
down. 

A nose-over spiral will curve to the 
catcher’s left. He should keep well back, as 
it will travel two or three yards farther than 
seems possible. 

A tail-down spiral will break a little to the 
receiver's right. It will not travel so far as 
seems likely. The catcher should move in 
until the ball seems to be coming down on 
top of his head. If he does this, it will break 
right into his hands. 

A ball traveling through the air end-over- 
end is likely to “float” at the last moment, 
The receiver should play it safe, and if he is 
not certain that he can catch it surely, he 
should let it drop to the ground. 

There is no play in football more important 
than the catching of a kick, and no funda- 
mental in which an ambitious young player 
should drill himself more rigorously. In 
practice he should make every catch as care- 
fully as if a championship game depended 
on it. 

‘or the boy who is learning his football 
fundamentals without the aid of a coach, the 
forward pass is the most interesting play in 
the game. Why? Because it is the funda- 
mental in which intelligent and patient prac- 
tice will bring the biggest results. 

To throw a forward pass, use your other 
hand to set the ball in your throwing hand, 
with the forward end of the ball pointing in 
the direction you are going to throw. The 
rear point of the ball should rest between your 
thumb and index finger, and your other 
fingers should rest on the lacing. To make 
the pass, bring the ball back over your 
shoulder, past your ear, as far as you can; 
then return the arm and hand over the same 
path, and just as you let the ball go, close 
your hand with a snap of the fingers. 

A forward pass should be caught as a base- 
ball or a basketball is caught—with relaxed 
hands, wrists and arms. It always should be 
caught with the hands—never against the 
chest. 

Passer and receiver should practice count- 
ing together as they make the play. The 
passer must make allowance for the speed 
and direction of the receiver, and for the time 
that it will take the ball to travel through 
the air. 

There is no good reason why the fellow who 
is really keen on becoming a college football 
player shouldn’t practice the fundamentals 
of his favorite game all the year round. But 
I think that he should play other games, too 
—games that will develop him in the right 
way for the gridiron sport. Basketball is 
one of them—a fine game for increasing skill 
in ball handling, and for teaching a fellow to 
start, turn and stop quickly. Baseball is 
good training for the eye, and for ball han- 
dling. Track is the best of all physical condi- 
tioners and speed developers. 

The boy who reports to his college fresh- 
man football coach in fine physical condition, 
and with a good grounding in these funda- 
mentals of football that I have been telling 
you about, will get a hearty welcome. 

Every bit as hearty a welcome as the one 
the coach will give the high school football 
star—who may have been burned out by too 
much high-pressure football! 


The Jamboree at Gédoll6 


(Concluded from page 21) 


marched in with their bright red neckerchiefs 
as headcoverings. Forming a great B.-P.on 
the ground, they sang the American greeting 
to the Scouts of the world. Then all up and out. 

The American display had come to a close. 

We could go on telling of the Fourth World 
Jamboree. 

We could speak of the tremendous number 
of visitors who arrived every day and, who, 
for two weeks, made the little town of Gi- 
déllé the second largest railroad center in 
Hungary—of the “change” of badges, etc., 
which became the favorite sport of all 
Scouts—of the weather which caused this 
Jamboree to be dubbed the “Sunboree”’— 
of the interesting shopping center—of the 
Hungarian peasants in their national cos- 
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tumes—of the airplanes and gliders from the 
Hungarian Scouts’ flying field. 

We could go on and on and on. . . ~ 

But so many of those things were just of 
external significance. 

The real soul of the Jamboree was the 
spirit of friendliness among boys of so many 
nations, gathered together, proving that the 
Scout ideals are live ideals, that the Scout 
Oath and Law stand for the best qualities 
within a boy’s heart. 

And so, though the Fourth Jamboree has 
come to a close, it has not ended. It goes on 
and on in the soul and memory of each Scout 
and Scouter who was present and through 
them it will help to carry forward Scouting 
in every country of the world. 
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FOR ALL BOYS 








EDITED BY SZ 
Uncle Sam’s Priceless West Indies 


A RIGHT good trip on a right good ship. 


Rest for the business-tired . . . sport 
for the sport-inclined . . . music . . . danc- 
ing . . . then, surprisingly soon, the shore 
line of San Juan shaping itself into craggy 
El Morro, Casa Blanca, the sea wall and old 
City Gate, La Fortaleza; the gleaming dome 
of the Capitol; the School of Tropical Medi- 
cine. Puerto Rico, meeting ground of the 
centuries! Link between the Americas. 

We arrived as the news broke that an old 
parchment, dated in 1761, had just been dis- 
covered, secreted near the altar, purporting 
that the bones of St. John the Baptist and a 
piece of the cloak worn by St. Joseph were 
among the relics in the Chapel of Santo 





Chapel of Santo Cristo, San Juan, P. R. 


Cristo. The chapel is the second smallest 
church in the world, with a capacity of 
only twenty-five persons. It is, however, 
rich not only in tradition, but in silver and 
gold offerings melted down and wrought into 
the altar. In olden times Cristo Street, 
where the chapel is located, was a popular 
race course. The riders would gallop their 
horses up the hill and then turn their mounts 
and walk them down the steep incline. In 
1753, during a festival, one of the young men, 
while returning to the starting point, rashly 
spurred his horse in an attempt to be the first 
to reach the bottom of the hill. He wasunable 
to check his mount and plunged over the sea 

wall to the rocks 100 feet below. One of the 
spectators cried out, “Save him, O blessed 
Christ of Health.” Tradition say s that when 
the witnesses ran to look below they saw the 
horse dead—the rider on his feet uninjured. 
The commemorative Chapel of Santo Cristo 
de la Salud was built that same year. 

There is scarcely a town in the Island that 
does not offer something noteworthy in the 
way of old Spanish architecture or historical 
significance. There are few cities in the world 
that shelter a project of more far-reaching 
benefit to humanity than does San Juan in 
the School of Tropical Medicine of the 
University of Puerto Rico, conducted under 
the auspices of Columbia University. 

Men distinguished in their fields are en- 
gaged in the investigation of all aspects of 
public health and disease pertaining to the 
Tropics. Their quarterly journal is a bilin- 
gual publication, articles appearing in both 
Spanish and English. This must certainly 


facilitate the exchange of ideas in the scien- 
tific world of medicine and research as well as 
strengthen the Latin-American bonds of race, 
language, climate and living conditions. 

Few articles appear about the work of the 
School in mediums other than medical and 
scientific journals because few scientists 
write in the so-called popular style and when 
the average layman essays to popularize the 
subject he is liable to fall into technical 
errors which might cause the faculty to groan 

‘Never again,” for which reason no attempt 
is made here to describe the work which is 
conducted in the laboratories and in the 
hospital wards further than to say briefly 
that future generations of children will owe 
their immunity from many of the tropical 
scourges because of the School both in trac- 
ing the cause of these diseases and arriving 
at their proper treatment and through the 
building up of resistance by a nourishing 
diet suited to the climate. 

Scouting is gaining in popularity in Puerto 
Rico. This is as it should be. It is an 
out-of-doors country and Scouting is an out- 
of-doors program. If you have read Lord 
Baden-Powell’s thrilling book, ‘Lessons 
of a Lifetime,” recently published, you will 
recall that his first experiments with the 
fundamentals of Scouting were in South 
Africa, a great out-of-doors land, during the 
Boer War, long before the British Boy 
Scouts had their real beginning with the 
small group of boys he assembled in camp at 
Brownsea Island, England in July, 1907, a 
few months before the formal organization 
in 1908 of the Association. Perhaps you 
do not know that Scouting was established 
in Puerto Rico way back in 1911, but the 
Puerto Rican boys of today need Scouting 
even more than then as a bridge between an 
older type of civilization and the powerful 
influence of a new era. There will be more 
leisure for those whose lives formerly would 
have been filled with drudgery; there will be 
a keener sense of personal responsibility and 
joy in accomplishment of the worth while 
things for those whose lives would in other 
times have been as a playtime. Scouting is 
a great stabilizer in transition times. 


ST. THOMAS, Virgin Islands, was in- 

cluded in our time-limited schedule so 
the second day of our visit we taxied out to 
the P.A.A. airport and climbed into 668-M, 
22-passenger flying boat, two pilots, mechani- 
cian, radio operator and steward as crew. 
For a few seconds we thrashed the water, 
then took off like a migrating sea bird. Did 
we chew gum, wad our ears with cotton or 
call for one of the steward’s handy bags? 
We did not. We read a neat little folder and 
learned that the Virgin Islands were dis- 
covered by Christopher Columbus in 1493; 
that St. Thomas, St. Croix and St. John were 
transferred to the U.S. A. in 1917 after being 
held by Denmark for 250 years; that St. 
Thomas was occupied as a naval station 1917 
to 1931; that Lindbergh landed there in the 
Spirit of St. Louis on his Goodwill flight 
January 31, 1928; that Dr. Paul M. Pearson 
of Swarthmore, Pa., was installed as first 
civilian Governor on March 18, 1931. 

The landing was smooth as silk; we swung 
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ourselves down from the little pier into a 
boat, a few swishes of the oars and we 
clambered ashore in a town that looked as 
if it had just been scrubbed. One main 
street bisects the town; red-roofed houses, 
architecture not exactly Spanish—Medi- 
terranean, someone said—noble arches and 
graceful iron-grilled gates. A comfortable, 
modernized hotel, no street-cars but flocks 
of taxies. Many Negroes—good-tempered, 
well-mannered. Of course St. Thomas has 
had its bit of depression. As a native bard 
puts it: 


Ah doan care wha’ you say o’ does 
Tings now ain’t like dey used to wuz . 


But by and large the attitude is hopeful. 
Governor Pearson was in the States so we 
paid our respects to the acting governor, an 
alert young man who evidently is very 
confident about the future of St. Thomas, 
especially when it shall have received its 
first allotment of $114,500, from the RFC 
fund. Some of this money will be devoted 
to the building of a luxurious hotel near the 
site of Blackbeard’s tower, Danish lookout, 
built in 1674 and storied haunt of Captain] , 
Teach, alias Blackbeard. Macadamized 
roads and other improvements are planned. 

In addition to Blackbeard’s Castle (illus- 
tration) and Bluebeard’s Castle, former 
strongholds of pirates according to legend, 
there are many places of interest, among them 
the villa Louisenhoj, from which a superb 
view is obtainable of all the islands in the 
group. The villa is open to the public on 
certain days but we, in company with Scouts 
Eric and Desmond Simmons, were out of 
luck, for we hiked up the mountainside on 
the wrong day—and a hot day. 





Blackbeard’s Castle, St. Thomas, V. 1. 


One hundred and five stone steps first 
(Desmond counted them) and then a 
winding gravel road—a good road but a 
long one. Eric chatted with us most of the 
way but Desmond, who is a canny Tender- 
foot, saved his breath and used his ears and 
eyes. It was he who sighted the castle first, 
and it was he who remarked laconically, 
“Well, it’s easier going down hill than up.” 

To the south of St. Thomas lies St. Croix, 
early home of Alexander Hamilton, and to- 
ward the east is St. John, an island Conrad 
and Stevenson would have loved. St. John 
is almost depopulated, but St. Thomas and 
St. Croix are peopled with i::telligent, indus- 
trious natives eager for work. 

Churches? You can take your pick from a 
dozen denominations—not bad for 9,000 to 
10,000 souls. Graded school system. One 
motion-picture house—shows when con- 
venient. But of outdoor amusements there 
are plenty: swimming, fishing, boating, ten- 
nis, golf, horseback riding. For the artist, 
beautiful scenes, interesting architecture, 
unique character studies. 

St. Thomas is not an agricultural country 
although the vivid green hills suggest it. 
This vegetation is “guinea” grass which, 
however parched, revives with the first 
sprinkle of rain and is excellent cattle feed. 
Hides and other’ by-products, _ turtles, 
sharks’ fins, bay rum are among the staple 
exports. The island is remarkably free from 
malaria and other tropical diseases as well | ; 
as insect pests. It has been the hideaway of 
pirates, port of call of ships from the seven 
seas, a naval base; now its réle may be a 
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Latest Model 1933 Haenel 
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CARTOONISTS! ARTISTS! 
LEARN TO EARN 


Design Theatrical and Commercial Showeards and Posters 
at home, as taught by a man who has designed posters 
for the leading Broadway Theatres and Fifth Ave. Shops 
in New York. Send for complete Folio, Price $1.00. 
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EARN UP TO $26 A WEEK OR MORE 
growing Mushrooms in your cellar or shed. Big 
demand, We tell you how. Illustrated book 
and details free. Start NOW—write today. 
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| The Scout World 


George Delaunay, of Troop 566 of Man- 
hattan, introduced by Camp Director 
William Keough; from the Bronx, a 
Scout-made Miniature Teepee Incense Bur- 
ner, presented by Eagle Scout Harold 
Tannenbaum, of Troop 107, introduced by 
Scout Executive William A. Stumpp; from 
Staten Island a Scout-made Leather Pillow 
filled with pine needles and decorated with 
the N.R.A. design, presented by Eagle Scout 
Theodore Hoffman, of Troop 12, Staten 
Island, introduced by'Scout Executive Joseph 
D. Carstang; from Queens a pair of Scout- 
made Leather Book-ends decorated with the 
President’s Seal, presented by Eagle Scout 
Lloyd Lochridge, of Troop 96, Queens, who 
was introduced by Camp Director Joseph H. 
Brinton. 

Mr. Charles W. Froessel, president of the 
Queens Council of the Boy Scouts, intro- 
duced Mr. Barron Collier, who in turn, made 
the introduction of the President. 

I am going to quote here the text of the 
President’s speech to the boys because it was 
such an unusual occasion and because it re- 
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its 21st birthday 


veals so deeply the very great concern of the 
President for the welfare of the Scout Move- 
ment for which he holds such affection. Iam 
particularly glad to note one especial phrase 
in his speech in which he made reference to 
the Forest Conservation Camps which have 
been set up for young men all over the coun- 
try, that he had taken a “leaf from the 
Scout book.” Here is the President’s Ad- 
dress: 


FELLOW-MEMBERS OF THE Boy Scouts OF 
AMERICA: 

I haven’t been here for over two years, and 
all sorts of things have happened up here in 
that time. Among other things you have all 
joined the cavalry, I see. And you have also 
gone in for a navy on one of the lakes. 

I don’t know what will happen next. I 
suppose we will turn you all into farmers 
before we get through, but every year that 
does go by here brings us a little bit closer 
to an ideal that a lot of us had in the Boy 
Scout Foundation years ago, when we wanted 
our own place in the sun and we wanted a big 
enough place to take care of the Boy Scouts of 
the City of New York and the neighboring 
territory for a couple of generations to come. 

And we got the place and now we are de- 
veloping it. It is one of the finest monuments 
to Scouting that there is anywhere in the 
country, and when I think that at this partic- 
ular moment on this particular day there are 
probably somewhere around 250,000 or 300,- 
000 Boy Scouts out in camps in the United 
States it makes me realize that it is a national 
movement. 

When we are nearly a million strong in the 
country and we have a hundred thousand 
Scoutmasters and Scout Leaders, it means 
we are getting somewhere. 

This spring, because of my Scout training, 
I took a leaf out of the notebook of Scouting 
in order to take care of a lot of boys who are a 
bit older than you are—boys who had gradu- 
ated from high school and some of them from 
college, but who had not been able to get 
work for a year or two or three years. 

And we started in this country, modeling 
it to a large extent after Scouting, a Civilian 
Conservation Corps, and to-day there are 
two or three hundred thousand older boys in 
various parts of this country in these civilian 
conservation camps, taking care of forests, 
preventing fires, stopping soil erosion and 
doing a thousand other tasks that the coun- 
try needs. 

And I am told that in these camps—of 
course, when you get a camp of 200,000 boys 











together some of them naturally develop 





Troop No. 7 of St. Joseph, Mo., celebrates 


into leaders—and I am told that the boys 
who have had Scout training are coming for- 
ward more rapidly than any others and are 
becoming the leaders of a great many of these 
Civilian Conservation Camps. 

It is a pretty fine tribute to what Scouting 
has done throughout the country. 

We here are developing somewhat along 
the lines of conservation. Some day, before 
you boys pass on, this whole 10,000-acre 
tract is going to be a demonstration plot for 
the entire country as to what can be done by 
forestry—not only the planting of trees but 
also the care of trees. 

That is one of our objectives. We are not 
only learning ourselves, but in learning are 
providing an object lesson for a lot of other 
people. 

I am glad, too, to see that you have 
adopted the NRA insignia. We are going to 
number about 130,000,000 people before we 
get through. 

And when you come right down to it, the 
NRA is based on the same fundamentals that 
Scouting is based on. In other words, trying 


to do something for the other fellow and not 
trying to do somebody. 

It is based on cooperation—you know what 
that means. It is based on the spirit of ser- 
vice, and it is going to work just as Scouting 
is working. 

I am grateful for these tokens that have 
come to me from the different Councils. I am 
going to take them back home and place them 
alongside some other tokens I got here two 
years ago on my last trip. 

I wish that I could take a couple of weeks 
off and stay with you. There are lots of 
things you could teach me. But I suppose 
that I have to be getting along on my way, 
and all I can tell you is that I am mighty glad 
to have been here and seen you all to-day. 

I wish I could see all the boys who are up 
here at these camps. To those who are not 
here I hope you will give my very warm re- 
gards and tell them I hope to come back again 
next year to see all of you. 


GREAT cheer from the Scouts greeted 

the conclusion of the President’s talk, and 
motion-pictures and still photographers made 
a permanent record of the occasion, and the 
automobile was driven to the Queens Camp 
dining hall where the President sat down to 
luncheon with the Scouts, eating their fare 
and, as he said, enjoying it. Then, at the end 
with a farewell wave to the Scouts he said, 
“Boys, I sincerely hope I can be with you 
next year,” and drove away with the applause 
of the Scouts still ringing in his ears. 


Cuicaco, ILL. 
CENTURY of Progress, Chicago, Boy 

Scout Day, August 25th, brought to- 
gether at least seventeen thousand Boy 
Scouts in uniform upon a memorable occa- 
sion. As indicative of the interest which 
the day occasioned the ticket takers’ reports, 
which are automatically made at the fair, 
showed the largest attendance of any one 
day, something in excess of 300,000. 

The ceremonies began with a parade of the 
1,500 Boy Scouts who have been active in the 
Century of Progress Service Troop during 
the summer, and a fine appearing and well 
disciplined body of boys they were as they 
marched down Michigan Avenue and into the 
fair grounds, to which all Boy Scouts on that 
day were admitted without charge. Within 
the entrance they were joined by some eleven 
thousand more and there was still another 
group within the grounds which did not join 
in the procession. This group was estimated, 
from the ticket reports, to be five thousand 
in number. 


BOYS’ LIFE 


(Concluded from page 25) 


The long line of Scouts marched to the 
Court of the Hall of Science where the exer- 
cises were held. Mr. Barrett Wendell, Chair- 
man of the Committee for Scout Day pre- 
sided. Dr. George J. Fisher, Deputy Chief 
Scout Executive, was the guest of honor. 
Following the presentation of a number of 
Eagle badges and Quartermaster badges by 
Mr. Howard Gillette, member of the National 
Executive Board and Chairman of the Na- 
tional Sea Scout Committee, Dr. Fisher 
addressed the group of Scouts and parents 
on “A Century of Progress,” treating the 
subject from a boy’s angle and pointing out 
the progress, achievement and advance made 
in the hundred years. 

Other parts of the ceremonial consisted of 
the presentation of a Scout Law by each of 
twelve boys representing the twelve Scout 
Regions in the United States. At the end, 
impressively, the great gathering of Scouts 
recited the Oath and Law in unison, and 
Scouts in the garb of the Scouting nations, 
marched across the stage. 

An important feature of the occasion was 





Scouts await instructions for the Merit Badge show 
at the Steuben County (N. Y.) Council Camporee 


the presentation to Mr. Rufus Dawes, presi- 
dent of the Century of Progress, of a Scout 
statuette, the presentation being made by 
Eagle Scout Thomas DuBose. 

After a luncheon in which more than a 
hundred Scouters from all parts of the 
United States joined, the day’s activities 
were resumed with a nationwide radio 
broadcast by Dr. Fisher, and by Fielding 
H. Yost, famous football coach and com- 
missioner at Ann Arbor, Michigan, in 
which an ice rescue was dramatized. At 
the same time, through the day and into 
the evening a program of Scout activities 
on the floating island attracted an audience 
of 35,000 paid admissions. 


New York and Bripceport, Conn.— 
* TIMMY” MOLLISON, whose brilliant 
trans-Atlantic flight with his wife Amy, 
was unhappily halted by an accident at 
Bridgeport, Conn., short of its Floyd Bennett 
Field objective, says he is very happy over 
the fact that he has been made an Honorary 
Tenderfoot. The presentation was made at 
Bridgeport, and pleased “Jimmy” particu- 
larly that he should be given honorary mem- 
bership in Scouting in America, because of 
his own service as a Scout, in Glasgow, 
Scotland. Later, when Mollison had returned 
to New York, Dr. John H. Finley, a member 
of our National Executive Board, and him- 
self interested greatly in flying, with a 
coast-to-coast flight recorded in his ex- 
periences, in company with Dr. George J. 
Fisher and a group of Scouts presented the 
flyer with a Boy Scout statuette. 


Mackinac Istanp 

HOUSANDS of visitors to this historic 

resort during the season now ending 
have been entertained and instructed by the 
special corps of Eagle Scout guides consti- 
tuting the Eagle Scout Honor Guard of the 
Governor of Michigan. For several years, 
other Eagle Scouts have performed similar 
effective services. The past year one de- 
tachment of eight Eagle Scouts Mackinac 
guides was comprised entirely of members of 
the Fisher Body Craftsman’s Guild, an active 
supporter of the plan, which was established 
some years ago by Roger M. Andrews. 


Burrato, N. Y— 
Boy SCOUTS here have just completed 
their third citywide Jamboree in Centennial 
Park. More than two thousand Scouts 
participated. There were many interesting 
demonstrations of varied activities in 
Scouting. 
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A hundred thousand cheerful fountains 


invite you... to make it yours 


Drop in at a cheerful soda fountain— around the corner from anywhere. 
You relax. And ice-cold Coca-Cola imparts a tingling, delicious taste 
and a cool, wholesome after-sense of refreshment. Such is the pause that 
refreshes. You come up smiling and are off to a fresh start. 7» Coca-Cola 
is good things from 9 sunny climes poured into a single glass—pure as sun- 
light. It fills such a natural want and sucha natural need, an average for the 


whole year of over 9 million a day are served. The Coca-Cola Co., Atlanta, Ga. 


OVER NINE MILLION A DAY+e++IT HAD TO BE GOOD TO GET WHERE IT IS 
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Kirst in the fi eld 


BABY RUTH is the best "forward pass" in the game; it scores every time—and 
all the time! 

And it has the largest, most enthusiastic following of any candy in America. 
Forty million people eat BABY RUTH with delight. Over five million bars are sold 
every day. Over $135,000 worth of nickels pass over the candy counters daily for 
this favorite confection. 


Fits every taste—fit for any taste—Curtiss BABY RUTH. 
CURTISS CANDY COMPANY CHICAGO 


OTTO SCHNERING, 


President 
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